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It canDot but be admitted, that a correct aixl 
graceful Elocution is the most useful aceomplklimmt 
that can be possessed ; and it is eqaalW a fact, that 
unless a foundation be laid, in the early part of life 
for the acquirement of this bewitching art, it will be 
in vain to expect to arrive at any great degree of 
excelleDcc in after years. 

Although Oratory may not be now in ituch high 
estimation as it was in ancient times, when, as it bas 
been justly observed, the tongue of an Orator could 
do more than the sword of the Warrior, or the sceptre 
of the Monarch, and when some tfaouaanda of pounds 
were given for a single speech ; yet there is no 
respectable station of life in which it may not be 
the means of obtaining the most decided advantages, 
while to all who are called upon to address large 
assemblies, whether in the Parliament, at (he Bar, 
or in the Pulpit, its value is inestimable. Should a 



youth not have any prospect of beiug called on to 
speak in public, he should endeavour to acquire a 
correct enunciatiou and a capability of reading with 
elegance and taste the works of our poets, from the 
gratification that he himself may receive, and the 
pleasure he will be enabled to give his friends. 

From Elocution forming so necessary a branch of 
the education of youth, various compilations from tb^ 
works of our best writers have at different times been 
made, by men of distinguished talent, for the purpose 
of supplying the student with Elocutionary exercises; 
some of which comprise the choicest extracts from 
the Poets of the past age, and have long enjoyed 
the patronage of our public and private seminaries. 
With this admission, it may be justly inquired what 
occasion there is for another work on the same subject. 

The main object of the present compilation is not 
to supersede the old Speakers, but to form as it were 
an appendix to them, and thus supply a desideratum 
long experienced by teachers in general. The Poetical 
selections in the old Speakers suitable for Recitation 
and Reading are generally very far from numerous, 
and, however excellent in themselves, have been long 
so hackneyed, and are so familiar to every school-boy, 
that there is no stimulus for exertion nor room for 
exercise of judgment in ihcir delivery. 

The Rhetorical Si>bakkr will be fonnd to 
contain a most copious and choice collection of Poetry, 
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principally extracted from the works of the most es- 
teemed authors of the present century, and particu^ 
larly suitable for Recitation and Reading. Few of 
these pieces have ever appeared in any similar pub- 
Ucation, and they are accompanied by some which are 
original. To those which more immediately rank 
under the head of Impassioned Pieces, as well as to 
those of a Comic character, are appended directions 
for their delivery ; which, it is hoped, may render at 
least a trifling assistance to the scholar. To afford 
him some exercise in the figures of Rhetoric, the 
names of such as are exemplified in the various Im- 
passioned pieces, are placed at the head of each, 
which it is believed has the advantage of novelty. 

The character of Poetry and the Laws of Versifi- 
cation, are, it is presumed, treated in such a way as to 
be thoroughly intelligible to the juvenile mind; and 
the principal Figures of Rhetoric are exemplified by 
extracts which have been selected, not only for their 
appropriateness, but their beauty. 

Under the head of Elocution, directions are given 
for the modulation of the voice and the expression of 
the passions, in as concise a manner as the nature of 
the subject will admit ; the writer being convinced 
from long experience, that conciseness is particularly 
desirable in conveying instr action to youth. 

The observations on the Structure of Language 
present, at least, an interesting though a superficial 
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collection of facts, and may possibly have the effect 
of drawing the attention of youth more deeply to 
the subject. 

In conclusion, the writer earnestly solicits indulgence 
for any inaccuracy that a critical eye may discover ; 
and, in extenuation, offers the fact of the work having 
been entirely compiled during such hours as are usually 
devoted to rest and recreation, after days spent in 
professional duties. 

8, Upper Fountain-Place, 
City Road, 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 



Ot LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

Lanoi^ac^e is the expression of our ideas by articulate 
toundsy or by the moaulations of the voice formed by 
means of the mouth and its various org^ans. 

Every animal has an innate power of expressing its 
passions and sensations ; but the voice of the brute creation 
IS very different from the language of man, the former 
consisting simply in instinctive sounds, while the latter 
conveys thought and reflection incomprehensible to the 
understanding of brutes: the one is the gifl of nature, 
the other the result of art. A lion would roar instinct- 
ively, although he may have never heard another roar; 
but a man that had never heard another speak would be 
incapable of speaking: hence, those who are bom deaf 
are always dumb, and such as have been found wild in the 
woods, that have nev^ associated with other human beings, 
can utter only inarticulate sounds, expressive of any parti- 
cular mental affection or emotion. 

Since articulate language is not instinctive, it has 
become the subject of inquiry how mankind first acquired 
the faculty of speech, and whether language is of human 
invention, or whether it was originally an inspiration of the 
Almighty. Many ancient learned Greeks and Romans, as 
well as others of later date,* supposed that men originally 
lived wild ; and from uttering at first indistinct noises, by 
associating together they gradually acquired a capability of 
articulation.! But this appears contrary to reason, and it 

• Voltaire, Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Adelung, were of this opinioD. 

t Diodoriu Siculas imagined that men originally fed on grass like 
betsU of the field ; but being attacked by animals of the brute creation, 
they assembled together to defend themselves, and gradually acquired 
the fiacuUy of speech, by using signs whilst they pronounced articulate 
•oiiiids. 
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is also at variance with Scripture; for we fiod, by referring 
to the sacred volume, that when the work of creation waa 
finished, the Almighty brought to Adam the different 
animals that he had made for the purpose of their receivi^ft 
from him their names. Adam is also said to have given tq 
his wife the name Eve ; and when they were charged hf 
their Maker with the sin of disobedience, they are reprea 
sented as exculpating themselves from their crime. It !■ 
hence most reasonable to suppose that Adam had received 
from God Bupernaturally, not only the faculty of speech, 



Whether language was of human invention, or whether 
it was an inspiration of the Almighty, different tongiiet 
must have originated at the dispersion of mankind by ths 
building of the tower of Babel, whence other dialects 
would arise, as men formed themselves into distinct and 
different bodies. 

Although, at the present time, it is hardly possible to 
State what was the most ancient language, yet from their 
very striking similarity, it is evident that many tongna 
must have had one common origin, 

The word BisiLOpisin Saxon biscnp; in Dutch, &fV#cio^j 
in German, buchoff; in Danish and Swedish, biskop; jn 
Polish, ftucuA ; in Sclavonian, eiikop ; in Russian, epiikop; 
in Hungarian, progcop,- in Welsh, eakop; in Celtic, 
eatbog and eascob ; in Ethiopic. eskiipk ; in Arabic, askqf: 
in Greek, (iriaKoirot ; in Latin, episcopui ; in Spanish, 
obispo ; in Portuguese, bUpo ; in Italian, vescovo ; and in 
French, evlqiie. 

Bread is hara, Celtic: [iopa, Greek; bread, Saxon; 
braud, Icelandic: brod, Swedish; broed, Danish; brot, 
German; and barout, Hebrew and Chaldee. Bar, in 
Syriflc, Sanscrit, and Persic, signifies to produce; to which 
i« allied the Chaldee bar, a son. 

Cup is kuppan, kupa, kupan, copan, cuib, Celtic; 
i-inriXXov, KUipiXXoy, Kujrif, Greek ; r.upellu, Latin ; coupe, 
French ; cuppe, Saxon ; coppa, Italian ; copu, Spanish ; 
kop, Danish and Dutch ; kopp, Icelandic ; kab, Arabic ; 
kub, Arabic, Chaldee, and Persic. 

Fatmkh \» paiSar, Persic; pelree, Sanscrit: raritp, 
Greek; pater, I Ji\'\n; pnt/re, Italian and Spanish; pere, 
French ; pai, or pni/, Portuguese ; fieder, Saxon ; voter. 
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)CVi PRELimNAKY OBSERVATIONS 

reader may be excited to prosecute it for the pleasure be 
will derive iherefrom, if he has a taste for languages. 

Mankind iik tlie early ages, from the barrenness of laoj- 
guage, would be unable fully to convey their ideas ana' 
wishes without other aid ; hence arose the necessity and us^ 
of animated gesture. The Chinese and Japanese, in ordCT 
to obviate the inconveniences of a deficiency of wordiji 
attach a different meaning to a different sound of the saTW 
word ; so that one word is made to have several meanings 
It has been asserted that the original form of the verbs OT 
the most perfect of languages, the Greek, consisted of ih^ 
simple combinations aui iii lu ou and uu>, (the former of th^ 
letters of each combination denoting the action, and lb£" 
latter the person) from which alone, by inserting vowels,' 
prefixing consonants, &c., the whole of the Greek verbs,j 
amounting to some thousands, were formed, ] 



The English language is, without doubt, indebted to the 
Celtic for its origin, In order, however, to understand the 
subject, and to ascertain from whom the Cells themselves 
were descended, and with whom they were connected, it 
will be necessary to refer to the earlier periods of history. 

According to M. Pezron, Gomer, the eldest sou of 
Japhet, becaine, after the confusion of tongues, the founder. 
of ft people, which from him received the name of Goma- , ' 
riam. These having spread over a great part of UppeCi 
Asia, obtained from the Parthians," by way of contempt, the , | 
name of Scacm, or Saes ; and under that name, througb - { 
their warlike habits, obtained much renown. Having mul- , 
tiplied greatly, they passed into Asia Minor, and also into 
Crete, and other Grecian islands, as well as into Greece 
iLself, and assumed tiie name of Titans ; and for the space 
of three centuries gained advantage over every people that 
opposed them. This is said to have taken place about the 
time of Abraham, or somewhat before that period. It may ' 
be proper to obse^^■c, that Titan implies an earth-born 
man, or giant ; and these arc s-.ipposed to be the people lo 

' Tb* rarlhiim wcie, according lo M, PMron,* Iribt of (he GDmatiau, 
who wen induced, ilirough wrna inlemil diicord, lo Kpaiaie rrom (bit 
people, from iha P^riluDDt were dmnndcd tha inciaal Ptrnaiu, u ' 



ON THE STRUCTl'RE OF LASOVAOF.. xvu 

whom allusiun ia made in oue o( ibe booki of 31<>«m •■ 
being Gianis. They were of great bulk and aUtuK, and 
of incredible strength. It was troni llicse Tiuo* thut the 
Jnpitera aud Junos, the Mercurys and iJw Mtuerva* iprung, 
and had a real existence; but of wliom, lubseqiiently, tiio 
Greeks, through their love of fable end of tltc iDDrvelloua, 
related such incredible tales. A body of thaw Titan* 
having proceeded beyond ihe Danube, guiued the nama of 
Cimbri or Cimbriuni, that is, men of tear ; they wart 
afterwards called by the Greeks Cimmenant. Havin; 
Milled in different parts of Europe, they a^umed the name 
ol Cells; aDdfioally, those who thorouglilyesliiblished thcBi- 
selves in thai particular part between the Rhine and the 
Bay of Biscay, were called Gauls, a name iiujilyiiig potent, 
or tsarlike. From ancient Gaul they passed over into 
Britain, and the remains of this great and warlike people, 
the first inhabitants of our native soil, are still to be found 
among the Welsh, who in a considerable degree preMfve 
Ihe Celtic language. 

At the time of the conquest of Britain, by Julius Ctetar, 
the Celtic was the Iduguage of the nation, hut Roman 
words were introduced lo a very considerable extent by the 
cDDqueroTS. When the Saxons subdued Britain, the lan< 
guage became almost pure Saxon, even the names of 
places were altered, which often remain after the tongue of 
any country has been entirely changed ; and it continued 
thus with but litde alteration until the invasion of the 
country by William the Conqueror. It is true that the 
Danes introduced many words which are stUl retained in our 
language, but they form a small portion of the general stock. 
The Saxon and Danish having also one common patent, the 
Gothic, must necessarily have a striking similarity. 

The Norman kings being desirous, through political mo- 
tives, of substituting their language for the language of the 
country, made the Norman the language of the court, and 
ordained that it should be used in all judicial proceedings. 
This continued for a space of three hundred years, duriug 
which time a great number of Norman • words must have 
become incorporated iuto our language. During the last 

* Words of Sanoii ocigio ue lude and unpoliihcii, H-hiie ihae of 
Gorman eilisclion poueu a degree of refinemeDt. Thiu tVimbs, in 
Su W. Scetl'i Ivaaboe, obterves, ttij juilly. ihit ihe ni, Ibe iheip, and 
the hag. are Saiinu, but when killed tad diei^ tliey becota* ItciinivA — 
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the Persians and Arabs, and other eastern nations, pre 
served, in verse, their history and politics, as well as (h 
principles of their religion. 

Poetry is the most excellent of the Boe acts : it existec 
long before music aiid painting ; for music was inventet 
to accompany poetry, and painting to illustrate it. A persol 
of taste, with moderate ability, may compose smooth an^ 
easy verses; "but," as has been prettily observed, "natutt 
herself must frame the lay that quickens the pulse, flusha 
the cheek, warms the heart, expands the soul, and play 
upon the passions." It is not, as Aristotle has asserte!^ 
an imitative art, but an inspiration from heaven. Mr. Haa 
litt remarlcs of poetry, " that it is that fine particle withii 
us that e.xpands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole bein| 
It is the universal language which the heart holds wil 
nature, and he who has a contempt for poetry cannot re 
spect even himself. It relates to whatever gives pleasui 
or pain to the human mind ; it comes home to the bosom 
and businesses of men, for nothing but what so come 
home can be a subject for poetry, It is not a frivoIoQ 
accomplishment ; it has been the study and delight Ol 
mankind in all ages. It is not a branch of authorship, i 
is the ' stuff of which our life is made ;' for all that i( 
worth remembering in life is the poetry of it. Fear ii 
poetry, hope k poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry; 
contempt. Jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pitfi 
despair, and madness, are all poetry." 

Poetry has been divided into different kinds, accordinf 
to the subject and mode of it ; the chief of these are thi 
Lyric, the Pastoral, the Didactic, the Descriptive, tiMi 
Elegiac, the Epic, and the Dramatic. 

OF LYIIIC POETRY. 
Lyric poetry is so called because it was anciently tbt 
custom to accompany diis species of composition with • 
lyre. It is undoubtedly the earliest kind of poetry ai* 
tempted, and was originally applied, by the Hebrews, U 
the purpose of expressing sentiments of gratitude to thl 
Almighty: while the heathen nations addressed their deitMW 
in a similar manner. Even to the present day is continued! 
the custom of invoking the muses at the commencement cl; 
certain poems, 




OF PASTORAL POETRY. H 

Lvric poetry is usually divided into foar luodi ; tLi; t\tt-t 
consists of sacred odes, the second of heroic odes, oi such 
IS are employed to celebrate the praise* of licrocn and 
heroic actions, the third of moral and ubiloMphical odo. 
and the fourth of amatory and festive odea, toapt, Sk. 

The principal English writers of lyric poetry arc Drydcn, 
Pope, Addison, Gray, Collins, and Montntniery. Al- 
thcHigh Lord Byron U not celebrated u n Ivnc poet, tome 
of his Hebrew melodies are most beautiful CDmponitKKH, 
and shew that he might have excelled in thi» kind of 

The finest odes in the English language? are Dryden's 
Alexander *s Feast, Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, ami 
Col lias's Ode on the Passions. 

The best lyric poet amongst the Greeks was Pindai ; he 
n-as called the Falher of Lyric Poelry. The best 
amongst the Romans was Horace. Piwiiar \3 said to hovi' 
led lus followers into wildness and enthusiasm, while 
Horace is considered to be, in every particular, correct, 
harmonious, and happy. 

OF PASTOfiAL POETRY. 

The object of pastoral poetry is to describe the pleasures 
of rural life ; whence it lakes its name. 

Theocritus was the first pastoral poet, and is dislin- 
^shed for the simplicity of his sentiments, and the 
richness of his scenery ; but he is occasionally vulvar and 
immodest. MMchus and Bion also excelled in this kind 
of composition, Virgil's Eclogues are of the pastoral cha- 
racter, but in many particulars they are close imitationi of 
Theocritus. No poet, either ancient or modem, has sur- 
passed Shenstone, who has particularly excelled in com- 
bining simplicity with delicacy of sentiment. Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd is also highly esteemed as a pastoral 
piece, and the Idylls of Gessner, a poet of Switzerland, have 
recdveii the greatest encomiums. 

The principal characters introduced into pastoral poetry 
should be described as they are understood to have existed 
in the earlier ages, when from wealth, consisting chiefly in 
cattle, the possessors, who tended them, although far from 
being of refined manners, were much more respectable 
than those who perform the same offices at the present day. 
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tlie Persians aad Arabs, and other eastern nations, pre-fl 
served, in verse, tbeir history and politics, as well as the I 
principles of their religion. | 

Poetry is the most excellent of the fine arts : it existed > 
long before music and painting ; for music was invented i 
to accompany poetry, and painting to illustrate it. A person I 
of taste, with moderate ability, may compose smootii and J 
easy verses; "but," as has been prettily observed, " nature I 
herself must frame the lay that quickens the pulse, flushes -I 
the cheek, wanns the heart, expands the soul, and plays 1 
upon the passions." It is not, as Aristotle has asserted, \ 
an itnitative art, but an inspiration from heaven. Mr. Huz- 
litt remarks of poetry, " that it is that fine particle within 
us that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole being. 
It is the universal language which the heart holds with 
nature, and he who has a contempt for poetry cannot re- 
spect even himself. It relates to whatever gives pleasure 
or pain to the human mind ; it comes home to the bosoms 
and businesses of men, for nothing but what so comes 
home can be a subject for poetry. It is not a frivolous 
accomplishment; it has been the study and delight of 
mankind in all ages. It is not a branch of authorship, it 
is the ' stuff of which our life is made ;' for all that is 
worth remembering in life is the poetry of it. Fear is 
poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry; 
contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, 
despair, and madness, are all poetry." i 

Poetry has been divided into different kinds, according i 
to the subject and mode of it i the chief of these are the 

► Lyric, the Pastoral, the Didactic, the Descriptive, the 
Eaegiac, the Epic, and the Dramatic. 
OF LYRIC POETRY. 
Lyric poetry is so called because it was anciently the 
custom to accompany this species of composition with a 
lyre. It is undoubtedly the earliest kind of poetry at- 
tempted, and was originally applied, by the Hebrews, to ' 
the purpose of expressing sentiments of gratitude to the 
Almighty; white the heathen nations addressed their deities 
in a similar manner, Even to the present day is continued 
the custom of invoking the muses at the commencement of 
certain poems. 



OF PASTORAL POETRV, .1 

Ljric poetry is usuallf divided into four kinds : Uie lint 
ConsislB of sacred odes, the second of heroic odea, or tucl> 
as are employed lo celebrate the praises of heroes and 
heroic actions, the third of morsi and philosophical odes, 
and the fonilh of amatory and feslire odes, Rongs, dre. 

Tlie principal English writers of lyric poetry nrc Pryden, 
Pope, Addison, Gray, Collins, and Mont^iomery. Al- 
though Lord Byron is not celebrated as a Ivric poet, (ome 
of his Hebrew melodies are most beautifiil com positions, 
and abew that he might have excelled in this kind of 
poetry. 

The finest odes in the English language are Dryden's 
Alexander's Feast, Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, and 
Collins's Ode on the Passions. 

The best lyric poet amongst the Greeks was Pindar ; he 
was called tlie Father of Lyric Poelry. The best 
amongst the Romans was Horace. Pindar is said to have 
led his followers into wildness and enthusiasm, while 
Horace is considered to be, in every particular, correct, 
hannonious, and happy. 

OP PASTORAL POETRy. 

The object of pastoral poetry is lo describe the pleasures 
of rural life; whence it takes its name. 

Theocritus was the first pastoral poet, and is distin- 
guished for the simplicity of his sentiments, and the 
richness of his scenery ; but he is occasionally vulgar and 
immodest. Moscbus and Bion also excelled in this kind 
of composition. Virgil's Eclogues are of the pastoral cha- 
racter, but in many particulars they are close imitations of 
Theocritus. No poet, either ancient or modem, has sur- 
passed Shenstone, who has particularly excelled in com- 
bining simplicity with delicacy of sentiment. Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd is also highly esteemed as a pastoral 
piece, and the Idylls of Gessner, a poet of Switzerland, have 
received the greatest encomiums. 

The principal characters introduced into pastoral poetry 
should be described as they are understood to have existed 
in the earlier ages, when from wealth, consisting chiefly in 
cattle, the possessors, who tended them, although far from 
being of refined manners, were much more respectable 
than those who perform the same offices at the present day. 
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lencer, Collins, and Bloomfield, have particularly i 
1 this kind of poetry. 

OF DIDACTIC POETRY. 

The chief aim of didactic poetry is to convey informatiMt 
on a particular subject, in an agreeable manner. The 
highest species of didactic compoBition is a versified treatise 
on some philosophical subject; the only point in which it 
occasionally differs, consists in the introduction of episodes 
and other ornamental matter. 

Didactic poetry is usually divided into four kinds : 
1 . That which regards rnoral duties ; 2. Philosophical spe- 
culations ; 3. Business or pleasure; 4. Poetry or criticism. 

Aratus used this kind of poetry to convey astronomical 
information, and Lucretius to elucidate the philosoj^y of: 
Epicurus and Empedocles, which prevailed much in hb 

Virgil's Georgic's, and Horace's Ars Poetica are of tha 
didactic kind, as also Young's Night Thoughts, Pope'i ■ 
Essay on Criticisni, Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, Armstrong on Health, Blackmore's Creation, &c. 

The Salire is a speclea of didactic poetrv, il£ objecl 
being to ridicule and chastise the vices and follies of man. 
The most celebrated satirists of the Greeks was Aristo- 
phanes; of the Romans, Horace and Juvenal; and of our 
own poets. Dry den and Young. 

OF DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

The office of descriptive poetry is, so to delineate objects 
of nature or art, that the reader may become intimately 
acquainted with them, and feel, in a degree, the impres- 
sions be would if he actually beheld them. Description is 
generally introduced as an ornament to other kinds of 
j>oetry, although some works rank more immediately under , 
this head. _ I 

The principal poems that are peculiarly descriptive, are , 
the Georgics of Virgil, Thomson s Seasons, Pope's Wind- 
sor Forest, and Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 

OF F.LEOIAC POETRY. 
The elegy is a mournful kind of poetry, originally used 
in funeral lamentations, but is now more generally made to 
include all poems of a plaintive nature. 
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Of die Tizioos katfs ;/ xj e a^ ' . '- lu> * 
knowkdsed to be vut ncsc ri^iij^f a » 
die most dixBcalt i& ^&££:EDaii. 

Epic poetry bio. f x la xniie!!::. tiit 
actions, viiich si ficisii mascx vm 'T^^t- nzoEe Tmr*:* 
and honcNirabve. Is la fpr lo^n. "act sDMer sov <» 
great and inter^scrsr- aoi^ ae9» miK i^ an xmr- « ^r-^ji 
throogfaoat. UzJrr :/ imi:n m vncriuor' •^^itrsi m !«• 
most complete ef«c ^oesoft ^TTwr ^^ Tut 1-ssi 
the ^oeid of VirrS. imi ':^ iisiKysa ir T, 
Iliad has the anger of Aduilris ix a «m«srr. 
stantly kept in 
possible, after 

AchiDes and AgtTi'gffiaL. ':^ v:«!aL « naicit u ii.«v. 
The same obeerratka » k^igiiizsiiut n lie .EjK«t. v^m 
has the establishs^eci of FiiVa> ii l*:^*^ ix is «ims^. it:.! 
to Tasso*s Jerosalea d£ir»»ired- iTu^a lasL iir r» wr -gr: 
the recorerv of JerssakaL frusL -se nmunML, L 
incidental cimmHtaaces. lert nrrniis^s. 'rurji 
made to form a coikBiden:i«e nnanifn: 

The epic actkn ibcn^ alkc. ~U£ tUpufiec ard 
splendid, and importaaDft. ^/Ez^siacxeb. zftiTLSi vsk- v- 
mtrodnced, for the purpose of <fe^ v. i:rTi -rjar ji '^iliri 
the machinerr of the poeB. Eok z^'jsrt la^ ^ ffriA:ji:r *>- 
semblance to tragedy, the am zi *aca zttaur n**mirr.*v: 
and the means the imitatks of bsnua msiiuxa. Tia^ v::- 
cipal difference between tbea. coussi n 'se nrjut ^m^ 
ployed, the one «sbig nanatkA. w*uV *:» :oitr r*nr%%Tr:r.: 
fsicts as passing imm6diate!y bekr^ 'jjt »v«. 'li -^j^ 
fonner, the poet is the hittortaB ', jz^zza jxrrjir. zjt vf^s^^j-' 
the actions without appearing: \nsaKiL 

Whether or not Milton's Paradae LoK rar vt r«- *.*r: 
amongst epic poems, it is jostiy dee=j»i esc ^tije r^^^'-^' 
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f the force of " 



efTorts of human genius, and affords, as an eminent v 
observes, " the most complete example of elevation v 
the English language is capable of attaining by the force of ' 
numbers." 

OF DRAMATIC POETRY. 

Dramatic poetry is divided into two kinds, tragedy and 
comedy. It was the custom of the ancient Greeks to sacri- 
fice annually to Bacchus, a goat, because of the injury 
that this animal did to the vine which was dedicated to the 
jolly god. At this aacriAce, hymns were sung, and odes 
were recited, which formed the ground-work of tragedy. 
For the purpose of giving variety to the exhibition, narra- 
tives were introduced at different pauses of the hymns, 
which was subsequently improved by the substitution of a 
single narrative instead of several short ones. To ^schylus 
the honour is due of being the first principal improver of 
this kind of entertainment. He, by introducing dialogues, 
and rendering the hymns, sung by the chorus, dependent 
on the dialogue, caused it to deveJope something of the 
character of the drama. It received a still greater improve- 
ment from Sophocles and Euripides, who increased the 
number of characters in the piece, and made them utter 
the most beautiful and forcible language. 

It is not known who was the first inventor of ihe 
comedy. Performers of this kind of entertainment, were 
called comedians,' from their wandering about in villages, 
where ihey amused the inhabitants by a species of low 
buffoonery. 

It is more than probable that comedy owed its origin to 
the satires, an interlude originally annexed to tragedies, 
in which the actors represented satyrs, or sylvan deities. 
The Greek comedy appears to have been purely satirical, 
find living characters were introduced for the purpose of 
ridicule. Aristophanes, who was the principal writer of 
Greek comedy, introduced into one of his plays, viz. the 
Clouds, that excellent man, Socrates, who had the mor- 
li&CBtion of beholding himself satirized at its first eahi- 

• Tram Hbjitj, ■ utl-igt. and taJi) »b ntltw, la iing. 
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ancient languages. Also foe the sake of euphooy, &od li 
prevent a disagreeable tone, which would ncccuarily ariw. 
Mine liberty is allowed wiih regard to llw placing of llie 
accents, wherefore an Iambic or Trochaic retse, for in- 
stance, is not formed of pure UmbiiM* or Troch«es, nor ja 
the accent uniformly laid on each aliernaie ijlUble, Thin 
will be evident from the following ItDci. which are of the 
heroic measure, each line being supposed to consin of Ave 
Iambuses, or often syllables, alteroatelv «bott and lonit : 



Rise, cronaed wilh light, itnpeiiil Salem. li 
Kcall tfaj lowery bead, and hh Ihy eyei - 
See a. long race thy tpacioua rouru ■dota. 
See Fulure iodi aai dauglilen, ytt DDbom, 
In ciDwdiug tanks on tt'ry tide aiiie, 
Demanding life, impalient (or Ihs tkiei. 



1 



In reading the above extract, it will be perceived that 
the first syllable " rise," is long, both by accent and quan- 
tity, as also " see," in the third and fourth lines, whereas, if 
the verse consisted of pure Iambuses, these syllables would 
be short. "Head" and "lift," in the second line, are 
short, by quantity, but they are made long by accent. 
The first foot in the first line, therefore, becomes a spondee, 
while the lirst foot in the third line is a trochee. Other 
variations, of a similar kind, cannot fail to strike the ear of 
the reader, in perusing this extract, or any other piece of 
good poetry; and blank verse will be found to possess this 
apparent irr^ularity more that rhyme. It is to the skilful 
and judicious syllabic arrangement, that the beauty and 
excellence of poetry, in great measure, depends : when 
the subject Is of a peculiarly dignified character, the verse 
should consist principally of /oBj syllables; when it is of a 
lively nature, or when impetuosity and rapidity of move- 
ment are to be expressed, the verse should be chiefly com- 
posed of ihorl syllables. 

The Greek and Latin hexameter has an advantage over 
modem poetry, in this respect, as its length may vary from 
thirteen to seventeen syllables, whereas the number of syl- 
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The Spondee 
The Pjrihic 



TRISYLLABIC FEET. 



The Atiapcit -^ -^ — ai iDUoduce 

The Daclyl — >^ ^- as Elatelineia 

The Amphibrach -^ ^ -^ aa repining 

The Tribrach -^ w ^ aa h7iy\\y 

English poetry, of an elevated or dignified nature, is 
generally written in Iambics, while the Trochaic, the Ana- 
pestic, and the Dactylic measures are used for subjects of 
a lively, agreeable, and familiar character ; and these four 
are the principal measures, the others being used only as 
auxiliaries, 

The shortest form of the iambic and Trochaic verse, con- 
sists of one foot, and an additional syllable, and may 
extend to seven fe«t, or fourteen syllables, although it is 
more usual to divide a verse of the latter kind into Iwo 
lines, consisting, alternately, of eight aftd six syllables. 
The shortest form of the Aiiapestic and Dactylic verse con- 
sists of one foot, or three syllables ; the longest form of 
four feet, with an additional syllable. Heroic verse con- 
sists of five Iambuses, or ten syllables, occasionally intro- 
ducing a line of twelve syllables, called the Alexandrine. 

As examples of the different kinds of verse are given in 
most treatises on English Prosody, as well as in that uni- 
versally known work, Murray's Grammar, it is thought 
unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Altliougli Englisli verse is said to consist of Iambics, 
Trochees, &c., which would seem to imply that it depends 
on the quantity or length of the syllable for its struc- 
ture, yet, as has been already observed, the actual length 
of the syllable, as king, or short, has comnaratively little to 
do with the measurement of the verse, inis depending on 
llie accent, ivhicU answers die purpose of quantity in tho 
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iteient laogoagek. Aim far tkc wAm ^ c^isM'. ia4 % 



MK libotf M alloved «i& nfwtf to dc |iiiwt'iif ikr 
HBOtt, wbocftire u UMfaic or TwAwt «vi^ &r i». 
ouce, bniot Ibn&ed of oare laataacsar Tkitfct*, aar » 
iheaettefiufanalybudoaeaAiliFiim TyM^fc- tW 
afflbe er^cnt fen OmUOan^ Imm, ■kick m« «r ^ 
hmic meisDje, eadi line fcen^ Mf^pMerf to mbmM «f ti« 



Sm failmc Md> laA iffcww. ftl « 



DemandiBg Sfc. MfaacM fea A* iia». 

In readiag the above ennct. k «fl be f 
the 6rsl syllable " rne,' ■ loog^. bodi by aoMH ms ftoa- 
tity, as also "lee," in ibetbiid ndimikfiMi^«knto,rf 
the rerae coniisted of pare liab— . As* ajfldUto vaBU 
be short. " Head" and ** Eft." il ^ MceaJ Bm; toe 
abort, by quantity, but ibey toe toide loa; by accasL 
The first foot m the lim line, tbocfiiR, U.>. i a « u * ifmitr. 
while the first foot In the diird Dm ii a trwelm. ftlhii 
variations, of a aimilar kind, ctomoi UA to toAe Ae Mr «f 
the reader, in peruBJng ihii extract, or MT Othir piBtc cf 
good poetry ; and blank vent will be fcaM lo poweto tbii 
apparent irre^larity more that rbync It it to the riciU 
and judicious syllabic aTTangcmeBt, ibat the btaatj ami 
excellence of poetry, in great autoW, difcad) : aifaeD 
the subject is of a peculiarly dignified dnnctor, the •«« 
ihould consist pripcipally oJ long tyU ab fa ; "Aim'n'mtt* 
lively nature, or when impetuonty and npidllT of ■im 
■nent are to be expressed, the vene thonld be (aidj ai»- 
posed of short gyllables. 

The Greek and Lntin hexameter hu an advaod^ over 
modem poetry, in this respect, ai its lenftb may vary 6cto 
tkirUen lo leventeen syllables, whereu the nmabet if vyl- 
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tables in modem poetry, of an.y kind of measure, must con- 
tinue uniforni. 

In the following extracts it will be perceived, that not 
only care has been taken as to the quantities of the sylla- 
bies, but that those words have been selected, which, by 
tlieir sound, might more strikingly express the sense. Thus 
in the following well-known sonorous line, Homer describes 
the roaring; of the sea : 

B); Santwy lapn Siva ToXii^XnirSfo $aAiUT(n;i. 

The swiftness of a horse, as also the sound of his feet, 1 
are expressed by Virgil, thus, 

" QuadrupedaDle puliem sooilu qualit uaguU csmpum." 

While the slow motion of the waggon is evident in the 
long syllables of the following line : 

"Tatdaque Elausins malria voluenlia plauitra." 

The laborious efforts of the Cyclops are also described in 
a line consisting almost entirely of long syllables. 
"IllI mlcr leie magna vi biachia lotlunl." 
A sorrowful parting is admirably expressed as follows : 

" £1, longum, fDrmoM, vale, vale, inquit, lola." 
The above are not insulated examples, for both Homer 
and Virgil have so modulated their verse as to express by 
the sound, as well as by the language, the sense they in- 
tend to convey. 

Out own poets are found to accommodate, in a similar 
manner, Uie structure of the verse to the sense. Milton 
thus describes the immense size of Satan : 

" So iiretch'd out huge in length ihe arch fiend lay." 

The following lines of Pope's are very expressive ; the 
Rrst two consisting principally of liquid sounds have an in- 
describable softness which is beautifully contrasted with 
the harshness of the two subsequent lines. The last four 
linos of the same extract form also a contrast between dif- 
ficult and laborious movement, and ease and rapidity : 

"Sofi ii the iiriiD when lephyc S*atly blDwi, 
And ihe imooth itraim in amoolher numbcn Sowi ; 
Bui when toud luigei luh ihe founding ihoic, 
The hoirM rough votm ihauld like the lotreci nir. 
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When .-ijai Jlri»B» wait rock'i mt »ti|t>l u lkrO"i, 
'Die lioe, :oo. Iiboun. aoil llw voidi na't ilou . 
Nol iO when swjt L'uniila tcourt ih* plain, 
Fliei o'er ^e uabeniiiag cchd, ■ad tkiaa «laaf iki n 

The following lines of Dryden*B ( 

sweetaes3 : 



Pope, in the OdyEaey, thus dcKribo (he eflbrU of Sisy- 
phus in rolling his poncleraus atone : 

" Wiih ntanv a »Mi; iMp, aod mu)r a (reaa. 
Up ihe high hiU be h«avts ■ bBga ivoM nsM." 

The rapidity of the downward (lesceqt of the Mooe h 
heautiriilly contrasted witli the ubove : 

" The Ka^ nniiid iLoae r^uUio^ with i bound. 
Thuoden impetuoiu down, ind tmakel ilong ibe (imi)<." 
The following are Pope's, and are very cxprewiTr : 

^'■ Loud wundi the tit, ledoublin; itroLei on nrota. 
On bII sidet round ibe fbreit hutli htr oik.i 
T!eadloD^> Dttp ecboiog grots the ihwkiu bnwn, 
Then milling, ciaclung, ccuhing. thuDtler Jown." 



impressed by Dryueii : 
" The tnimpel'i loud clangor 
Excilei ut to arnu, 
Wilh ibiill Dotei or inrei 

And morUl alarmi. 
The doable I double, double, hen 

Of (he ihuadering dium. 
Cries, hark ! Ibe laa curat '. 
Charge! charge! 'lit loo lata t 

The sound may be truly said to be a pict'ire of ihe u 
throughout the following extract : 

" Hii (hougbu ihe bard rami (uililily eiprets, 
Each in a diflerenl lace aad diflereni dieu ; 
Lest in nnvaried looks Ibe croi»d be ihown, 
And the whole multitude appear a& one- 
Wilh rapid feet, and wings wilhuul delaji. 
7^'s <vnFll]> 6ie>, and sniooiht; tkims away ; 



lbs huge, broad, and (Irong, 
Dus, ana scarce drags his bulk along 
o'ith voulh and beauty m his face, 
)realhes on every lirot a grace ; 
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y OF LVmC POETRY. 

the Persians and Arabs, and other eastern nations, pre- 
served, in verse, their history and politics, as well as the 
principles of their religiou, 

Poetry is the most excellent of the fine arts : it existed 
long before music and painting ; for music was invented 
to accompany poetry, and painting to illustrate it. A person 
of taste, with moderate ability, may compose smooth and 
easy verses ; " but," as has been prettily observed, " nature 
herself must frame the lay that quickens the pulse, flushes 
the cheek, warms the heart, expands the soul, and plays 
upon the passions." It is not, as Aristotle has asserted, 
an imitative art, but an ioepiration from heaven. Mr. HiU- 
litt remarks of poetry, " that it is that fine particle within 
us that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole being. 
It is the universal language which the heart holds with 
nature, and he who has a contempt for poetry cannot re- 
spect even himself. It relates to whatever gives pleasure 
or pain to the human mind ; it comes home to the bosoms 
and businesses of men, for nothing but what so comes 
home can be a subject for poetry, [t is not a frivolous 
accomplishment ; it has been the study and delight of 
mankind in all ages. It is not a branch of authorship, it 
is the ' stutf of which our life is made ;' for all that is J 
north remembering in life is the poetry of it. Fear is j 
poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry; I 
contempt, jealousy, remorse, aamiration, wonder, pity, j 
despair, and madness, are all poetry." ! 

Poetry has been divided into di^erent kinds, according | 
to the subject and mode of it ; the chief of these are tlw ] 
Lyric, the Pastoral, the Didactic, the Descriptive, the 
Elegiac, the Epic, and the Dramatic. 

OF LYRIC POETRY. 

Lyric poetry is so called because it was anciently the 
custom to accompany this species of composition with ft 
lyre. It is undoubtedly the earliest kind of poetry at- 
tempted, and was originally applied, by the Hebrews, to 
the puqioae of expressing sentiment* of gratitude to the 
Almighty: while the heathen nations addressed their deities 
in a similar manner. Even to the present day is continued 
the custom of invoking the muses at the coinmencement of 
certain poems. 



OF PASTORAL POETRY. 3 

Lvric poetry is usually divided into Tour kinds : the Hrii 
consists of sacred odes, the second of heroic odes, at sucli 
as are employed lo celebrate the praises of heroes and 
heroic actious, the third of moral and philosophical odes, 
and the fourth of amatory and festive odes, son^, &c. 

The principal English writers of lyric poetry are Drjdeii, 
Pope, Addison, Gray, Collins, and Montgomery. Al- 
though Lord Byron is not celebrated as a lyric poet, some 
of his Hebrew melodies are most beautiful compositions. 
and shew that he might have excelled in iliis kind of 
poetry. 

The finest odes in the English langua^ are Drydcn's 
Alexander's Feast, Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, and 
Collins's Ode on the Passions. 

The best lyric poet amougst the Greeks was Pindar; he 
was called the father of Lyric Poetry. The beat 
amongst the Romans was Horace. Pindar is said to have 
led his followers into wildness and enthusiasm, while 
Horace is considered to be, in every particular, correct, 
harmonious, and happy. 

OF PASTORAL POETRY. 

The object of pastoral poetry is to describe the pleasures 
of rural life ; whence It takes its name. 

Theocritus was the first pastoral poet, and is distin- 
guished for the simplicity of his sentiments, and the 
richness of his scenery ; but he is occasionally vulgar and 
immodest. Moschua and Bion also excelled in this kind 
of composition. Virgil's Eclogues are of the pastoral cha- 
racter, but in many particulars they are close imitations of 
Theocritus. No poet, either ancient or modern, has sur- 
passed Shenslone, who has particularly excelled in com- 
bining simplicity with delicacy of sentiment. Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd is also highly esteemed as a pastoral 
piece, and the Idylls of Gessner, a poet of Switzerland, have 
received the greatest encomiums. 

The principal characters introduced into pastoral poetry 
should be described as they are understood to have existed 
in the earlier ages, when from wealth, consisting chiefly in 
cattle, the possessors, who tended them, although far trom 
being of refined manners, were much more respectable 
than those who perfoim the same offices at the present day. 
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object bears to another; or, it is the alienation of a word 
from its commoa application, for the purpwse of ornament. 
Thus, ■' The Lord is my shield and buckler," i. e. defence. 
" Tdl thAt fox," i. e. Herod. 

I "Thou art lo me the beuvi of the east riaiag in a land UDknawa," 

" Her ejai weis lioo ttari of light. Her face wu heaxna'i boa in 
ihoaiTS." Ose[iH. 

"Se« yonder comes the powerful kin^ cf day 
Kejoiciog in llie EatL The lesiemng cloud. 
The kindling auice, and themountiio'i hrow 
lllum'ii wiih fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken gUd." Thomjov. 

" First in his East the glorious Inmp was seen. 
Regent of day, and all Ih' horiion round 
Invested with liright rays jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'iis high road, the great 
Dawn and the Pleiades befoie him daoced. 
Shedding sweet influence." MtLTON. 

ALLEGORY. 

The Allegory, (from oXXifyopia, ab aXXoc, another, and 
ayopcuoi, to make a Speech,) is a continued chain of 
metaphors. " The Lord is my shepherd," is a metaphor ; 
but, if the 6gure be carried on, it will become an allegory, 
as, " The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He mak- 
eth me to lie down in green pastures," Sec. The allegory, 
in the early ages, particularly, was a most favourite method 
of conveying instruction. The heathen mythology is the 
most beautiful allegory ever compoaed. Parables, Fables, 
Apologues, Proverbs, and Enigmas, rank under this head. 
The following are considered some of the most striking 
examples of the allegory in the English language. The 
figure of the vine, in the first example, is used to represent 
the chosen people of God. 

" Thou hut broU|;ht a vine out of Egypt, Ihou hail cut out the heatheo 
■nd platiMd il. Thau preparedsl room'liefore il and didil cause tl U> like 
deep toot and il filled tlie land. The hilli weie covered xiih (he shadow 
of It. and the bought thereof ffeie like the goodly eedan. She kdI ouI 
bet boughs unto the sea sod her branchea unto ihe river. Why hati Ihou 
then broken down her hedges, lo that al) they which pu» Iw do pluck 
her t The boar out of the wood doih waile it and Ihe wild bean of the 
bald doth devour it. Return we beseech Ihee, O God of hosU ^ lock down 
ftm heuen ind behold and visit this vine, and ihe vineyard which ihv 
d halh planicd and ihe lifinch whioh thou madest itroni fo'i 
'pMfn l»i. vet. fl_ia. 



" No. til %Uaiti 
ge ii (haiper Ihu the twotd 
.■ *Ulhewarn»orNiki oh 



o the pmling w 

Den of Ihc woild. Kingi, qnni 
Maids, inatniiu, cay the wcreo o( in« gi 






Atl comeri of ihc woild. Kingi, annni, ■ 



ThU vipennii tlapder « 

" Theie ii ■ tide in the ifbin of men, 
Which, taken al Ibe flDod. leuU on to (oitnu : 
Omitted, all the vDjage of Ihciihle 
Ic bauod ID shallowt, and in miMiia." Si 

" Farewell, a Toug farenell to til my gTeelacw t 
This ii Ihe lUle of man ; (o day tie paU bnh 
The teadei leaves of hope, la moiiao MoHoai, 
And bean his bluibing hoDDn thick upon him; 
The third day comei ■ fnxi. ■ kdling fnml ; 
And when, he thicki, ^nod eaiy man, lull wnljr 
Hii greatnesa it a lipeniag. Dipt fail tool ; 
And then he falli ai I do." S> 

•' The loud repoil Ihrongh Libyan dtiea goo. 
Fame the great ill. fiom imall beginning' growi — 
Swift from the Gnt ; and enry mniDenl bringi 
New vigoui to her BIghti, new pinloni to bee wingi 
Soon grows lie ragmy to giganUc lize ; 
Hei feet on eailfa, her foiehead in Ihe ikiei. 
Enrag'd sgainal the godi, levengefnl Eanh 
Pioduced her, last of the Titsnisn tMilh— 
Swift is her walk, more twiA her ningeJ haili — 
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A> many plunin ai raise bet lofty flighi. 
So many piercing ey« enlarge hei liglii : 
millions of op'ning monlht to Fame belong ; 
And ev'cy mouth is rarnish'd with a langiie. 
And round with lisl'niog ears Ibe fiying pligoe ii hi 
She Gill Ihe peaceful universe nilh cries: 
No slum ben ever close her wakeful v< 
By day. from loftj loit'rs bei 
And spieids thto Irembling ccowm aiiaiirout neoi 
Wilb court- informer* haDnis, and inyst spies ; 
Thing! doue relates; not done she feign); and 
mingles truth with lies." 

flryJ.B'i Vivgil, Xf.. i' 

■' This is iweet 
To Bee the heafeni all open and Ibe hood 
Of crystal noon finng back ! the Eaith meanwhile 
Filling her veins with sun-shine — vital blood 
Of all that non from her full breail doiii imlle, 
(Casting no shadow) on that pleaiant flood 
Oflighl." L«M.N lii 
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METOKYM V. 
The Metonymy (from ncTuvvfua, a transposing of names, 
[ttra Euid ovofia, a name,) is the substitution of one name, 
or word for another, on account of their mutual relation. 

The cause is by iJiis figure sometimes put for tlie effect, 
and tlie effect for the cause, as, " He reads Homer," i. e. hiM 
works. " He is fond of the coarse," i. e, the race-ground. 



" The Falei m\\ find Iheii wa; " ibe ThundeTCr said, 
And sboak the lacml htinimri of ha bead." 

" Acbilles wrath, to Greece Uie direful tpriag 
ur woes unnuDibec'd, beaveuly Coddeis smg ; 
Tbal icralh wbich burl'd u> I'lulo's gloomy reign 
Tbe souls or migbty chieti unliioely ilaia." 

" Six youthful loni, ai tatay bloomiag maidi, 
le ud daj beheld ihe Slygiiu tbadn ; 



I 

^^^H^ 'ihoae Cyalhia'i airoAS lUetch'd upon the pliln." PuPi. 

^^1^ The Container is put for the contained, and cfce versa, 
) as, " The whole kitchen crowded about the corporal." 

" He is fond of his bottle," i. e, veine. " 1 have no gold," 

i. e. gold coin. 

^^K " Good Dame, ia icao and wamao, dear my Ion!, 

^^BL Ii the immediate jewel of their tools ; 

^^^1 Who Bleala my purtt, sleali traih ; 'lit lOmelhing, nolbing. 

^^^P 'Twaa mioe, 'tis hi>, and has been slane to thouiaD<)s ; 

^^^f liut he that filches from me my good name : 

^^^ Robi me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed." S>ii»pe>hi — Oihtlh. 

The Adjunct ia ptit for the lubject, and the subject for J 
the adjunct, as "He is an excellent vhg}," i.e. driver. 
" Heartt of oak are our men," i. e.Jirm. 

By the Metonymy, the General is put for his jlrmg, 
as, " Wellington conquered." The Place for its Inhabi- 
tants, ks," Parit was in a high stale of excilemenl," "The 
Substance for the Colour, and vice vena, ea, "ivorjf 
arms." " A cup of nut-brown," &c. &c. Also hy this 
Hg;iLre, things often receive their names from personi, am- 
mats, apparel, &c., as a phaton, from Photon, the son of 
Phcebus; a blanket, from Blanket, the name of the original 
manufacturer; negus, from P. Ne^s, Esq., who first intro- 
duced this kind of liquor, in the reign of Geor^ I. ; a 
kank of worsted, from a manufacturer of the name ; a 
tnnet. from the inventor, Denuet; a tianhope, from the 



SYNECDOCHE. 
Hon. Mr. Stanhope ; a ^mcer, a D'oj/kjf, ■ Sonvreign, 

TUe AsTOKOMAStA, the Eupiibmism, and the Mrt*- 
LEPsis, seetn to be allietl to the Melonymg. 

The Atitomomasia (from am, for, and orofut, a aame,) 
implies a. change of names, or a substiUition of a common 
for a pr<^er name, and vice veria, in order tn confer 
dignity, or to convey reproach, as, " He is the Cicero of 
ihe age. 

■' Who dares defy A' Omniiulenl ID inu I " UiLTOX. 

" Peace, facticnu itmitiiir, born to «ei the Male 
With wrangling talent fbrm'd for foul debate." Port- 

By the Aktonomasia an Ambassador is termed hi* 
Excellency ; a Clergyman, his Reverence; a cruel man, 
a A'ero ; the Bible, ihe Scripturei ; I^ndon. tottn. Sec: 
also a hair-dresser is sometimes humorously called an 
artist; a-baker, & matter 0/ the rolli; n conjaiet, a matter 
of arts ; a cobbler, a trantlator, &c 

The EupiiEMisu (from tu, well, and ^tifii, to sav,) is a 
figure by which the idea of any thing harsh, or unpfeatani, 
is coDveyed by a more agreeable word : this figure is also 
(tailed Chroma, a colouring; thus we use the word decetued, 
for died, and this is still more delicately expressed by 
St. Luke, who, in reference to St. Stephen's death, observes, 
that " he felt aileep." 

The Metalepsis, (from jitTa, beyond, and Xafiiinvui, to 
lake,) is the continuation of a trope, in one word, through a 
succession of significations, as, "The tongue of the sucking 
child cleaveth to the roof of hig month for thirst," Lam. 
iv. 4. By the thirst of the child is implied the dryness of 
Lis mother's breasts, by the dry breasts, the famine which 
prevailed, and by the /anting, the general distress 

• " 'Tirai Bitiae whom ihe cali'd— a thinly nml ; 
Ha look the challetin, ud cmbiaced the bowl. 
With pleuure >«l11^ the goid. nor ceased 10 draw, 
'Till he the boUom of the briniiner saw." Drvdin. 

SYNECDOCHE. 

The Synecdoche (from avvfula^ij, a comprehension. 

a evv, with, and ^fyofiai, to take,) is a figure by which a 

part ia put for the whole, or the whole for a part ; the 

genus for the species, or the species for llie genus. 
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20 IRONY. 

A part is put for the whole, as, " Twenty headi of 
cattle;" "A strange sail appeared." The whole is put 
for a part, as, " The windoic is broken," i, e. a pane of 
glass. 

Tiie genus is put for the species, as, " The beatt, ' for 
the ox. The speciea for the genua, as, & Jiintt/ heart for a 
stony heart. 

" Yet luSar DOl tliy soul to sink »ith dread ; 
From me no harra shall touch Ihy reverend 'luiJ." PoMi 

" MeafureleEs tiar, thou baet made ray heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy ! Slave !— ■ 

Cul me 10 piecBB, Voices ; men and lads, J 



Slaiua 


i your ,dg« OD 


me.- 


Bov 


Falaehou 


Ifyoa 


ave WW your a 






'lis there 










Flutter 


d your Voice, i 


Cnr 


nli- 




Alow 


did it. Boy 
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IRONY. 

The Irony, (from ttpuvcia, a dissimulation,) is a Rgun 
by which the contrary to what is affirmed is intended to be 
understood, as, " He is a pretli/ fellow truly," implying by 
the tone and air of derision with which the observation is 
made, that he is a contemptible fellow. 

Elijah, in order to convince Baal's prophets that ihe 
Lord was the true God, desired them to take a bullock, cut 
it in pieces, and lay it on wood, putting no tire under it, 
while he would do the same with another bullock : tlm 
prophets were then to call on their God, and Elijali was to 
call on the name of the Lord, and it was agreed that the 
god who answered by fire, should be considered the true 
Gnd. After Baal's prophets had prepared the bullock, 
and spent some time, inefiectually, in calling on their deity 
to consume it, Elijali used the foliowing irony: 

" Cry aloud brbe ii a Goo, lilhtr ht U talking oi ht it purming, or 
In i$ in a imirnev Ot pirodDanture he ileivith and niul ht oimImI." 

1 King, ivtil. 37. 
" Rf^iea, j/oung man, in thy ywlh, and Ul (ki; kiari thtr Ihtt ht 
Iht daMnf Iky wulfc, and HMiiin l*« irai/' rf thinf hurt, and in iktiirM 
bI' Ihiiu tya : tiul kno* thou that for all'lhue ihiop God will briof thM 
inlojudipneul." Keettiinlu, xi. 9. 

Here under leave of Brutui. and the rtil, 
(For Biului i> an Aonouiuftle min, 
So are they all, ill honwrabU men.) 
Com* I to (peak in Ccear'i funeral." Sniiipoai. 
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HYPERBOLE. 



By this fig\ire, a fool is someitraes called a Sotamom, 
ihtrlot, a Penelope, Sec. The lena Ullte is, iii u •imilu' 
Banner, applied to men of ^eat stature, as lUlle John the 
companioD of Robiiihood. We Mmietimet also, iraiii- 
rally, beg a tlow person not to over burn htmi«If, and 
oyerwhelm a bad actor with applause instead of hisses. 

The Saecasm, (from aaptaZa, lo tear the flesh.t is a 
kind of irony ; it properly consists in insulting witli »coff, 
and derision, a dead or dying person : but most satirical 
eipressiona are termed sarcasms : Thus, " Let Christ the 
king of Israel descend now from the cross," Mark xv. 32. 
" Hail king of the Jejsi," MaU. xuvii. 29. " Thou who 
deslro^eil the temple, and buildeit it in three da}/$ lave 
thyself. If thou be the Son of God come down from the 
cross." MaiL xxvii. 40. 

" Him when Ibe Dauaiin hero ipy'd fniin far, ) 

Finl s light ian he launch'd ia open lir, ' 

Swpt the Reel needs ud Curious quiu Ihc c»r. 

»Slood o'er ihe Trajan protliile u he l»y. 
Trod oD bit neck and wreach'd bii swotd avay^ 
I'hea ibnj' bii ihroit, the deadly falcbiou Ihruil, 
And thus Iniulti hiia grov'ling ia Ihe dust ; 
Lit there, pimca tht land Ihy cadmr ^aini 
And mauHrt of thy Usgtk nur Lallan plaini, 
ShcA rich daemd rtuonJi I Kill bettmu 
When calltd le baltU. « the Daunline/nT ; 
ThiH may you build your (men and iSui eajaii 

tThtit rtaiias, je promJ prUBiBpHioui umi of Trag,' 
Piti; Virgil. A,i. III. 3WJ. 
HYPERBOLE. 
e HrPERBOLE, {from wrfp/JoXij, a throwing beyond, 
ab uirtp and /3aXXui, to throw,) is a figure by which facta are 
exaggerated, in order to give the highett sense, or the 
meanest conception of the thing represented, as, " Higher 
than heaven." "Deeper than hell." "Jonathan was 
saijter than an eagle, stronger than a lion," 

■■ Why man he dnlh bislr^de Ihs imrrnB ti-orld. 

Like a Colossui, and n>e petty men 

Walk under Ail hvge Itgt and peep about 

To God ooiietvGS dlihonotiTable graves." SHAxsrEim. 

"Coold we with ink the actanfill. 

Were the mhotg earth nf parchment made. 

Were ewrif linglt iliek a quitl. 

And ffcf nf man a icrih§ by trade ; 
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12 CATACHRESIS. 

To wriK ihe lere oF God od high 
Would surelj drink the ocean dry ; 
Nor would a icralt eontain tke whole, 
Though widtli/ sirelck'd from pate to polt," 
"His legs bealrid the ocean: his reaHd arm 
Cretteti the icortd : hts voios imu jmperlied 
At all the tvnid spherit uiit that to friends ; 
But irhen he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bountj 

That grew (he more h; reaping : His delighli 

Were dolphin like ; they shewed his hack above ' 

The element they lived in. In his livery 

Walked crowns and crownels -, realms and iilands were 

As plates dropp'd from his pocket." 

SiiiisPEARE — Antoay and Cleopatra. 

A certain quack, in order to enhance his mode of im- 
paFting information, stated that he could teach a peraon, of ■ 
the moat moderate ability, the Greek and Latin languages I 
in a single month ; " nay," said he, (attempting an hyper- I 
bole,) " give me but an ats, and I will poBitively engage to ] 
make him capable of taking a doctor's degree m less than 1 
ten years. He shall be a profound grammarian, a com- 
plete orator, a. sublime poel, and a. Chrisliaa philosopher." 
The king, having heard of his fame, commanded him to 
appear before him, when he thus addressed him : " 1 have ' 
in my stable an ass of bright conception ; him I would fain | 
have made an orator ; what is your charge for the under- 
taking?" To which the man replied, "he only required | 
maintenance, clothing, and a piece of gold in his pocket; 
and, if in ten year's time, the ass were not to liis will, he 
would voluntarily be hung before the populace, as a spec- ' 
tacle of infamy, and as a proof of bis impostures." He waa , 
subsequently a^ed if he were not afraid thai the king would ( 
really take him at his word, and hang him as an impostor? 
" 0, DO," replied he, " if neither the king nor I should die 
before the term expires, I will take care that the ass shall." 

CAT AC URESIS. 
The CATAcnRRSis (from xaraxpaofiai, to abuse,) is a trope 
by which words are anomalously wrested from their primi- 
tive sense, or generally received acceptation, as, " A aoodcn 
tombstone;" A glass inkhorn ;" "My bones stare upon 
me," Psalm xxil. 17. : "Thou hast stripped the naked o( 
Ivtheir clolhiD^," Job xxii. 6. 



AUPLlPlCAnON. 



H 



Would Desdemona aemnuly mclia* : 
But atill ihc bouie tffiin •roujd ilnw Ut timet i 
Vi hich ever as frbe ctmlil mth hole diipatcb, 
Sbe'd come again, icxl mtb i grttdg tmr 

DeinMT up my ducourse.'' Su«arum« — Otirlt.'. 

■' Pbeiniui 1 let acti of godi and bnoa sM, 

Wbal annenl Unb in ball and bowei bate toU, 

Altemper*d to the );» yout toim empio; ; 

Socb Ifae pleased «r viJI .JrinJi whll Hlcnt JH." 

The principal Rhetorical Figures, as di*tiagai*bod from 
IVopes, are as follows : 

ALLITERATION. 
The alliteration (from ad, and Ulera, a letter,) is an orna- 
ment or language chiefly used in poetry, and consios to ibe 
repetition of the same letter or letters at internal*, as, 

I" Behemotb, biggest, tern." BIiltov. 
' " Eteroal beantlei grace the ihiniag icene, 
J^ieldi ner yVeib and groves Tot (Kr green.' Port. 
" Ruin seize ihee, nilhtess lung I ^^^^ 
Conlbiian on ihy binnen wail '. ^^^^^ 
Tho' fiDQ'd by CDnqaeM'i tnmaiiti wing. ^^^^| 
They mock the air wiUi idle Male ! ^^^H 
Jfeln:i nor Aauberk'i twisted miil. ^^^^| 
Nor e'en Ihy vinues, Tmnl, ihall inA ^^ 
To rave Ihj reciel «ul from nigtiJT (e»i». 
From Cambria's rune, from Cambrii'l teart." 
Cro/i Botd. 
" Hark ! Vevi ye not yon footsies dmd. 
That shook the eanb with tbund'tiog tread ^ I 

Twas Denlh.— Id bute ^^H 

The warrior put ; ^^H 

High lower-d fiia Irelmed head: ^^^% 

I natk'd hit nail, I maik'd his shield, ^* 

I ipy'd Ibe >psikliDg of his ipeir. 
I saw his giant arm the falchion wield ; 
IKide u'sv'd his WcUring Made, and fir'd the angry air." 
Mawn'r CarMtatur 

AMPLIFICATION. 

The Amplifiction (from amplifieo, to enlarge,) is a 

figure by which the writer or speaker enlarges a narration, 

heightens a praise, or aggravates a crime, for the purpose of 

exciting the feelings, as, 



24 ANTITHESIS. 

" What a piece of work is maa 1 how noble in leason ! haw inBoite la 
faculties I in form and moviog, how express and admiittbla '. in aclion 
hoiT like an angel ! in appreheoEiiDa how like a tiod < the beauty of tba 
woild ! the paragon of animals !" Shaksfeare— Hamfal. 

" Then from his ear 
He pois'd, and aim'd, and launch'd ihe ireiubling spear. 
The deadly weapon hidsiog fiom the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove i 
Pierc'd his thin aimout, drunk his vital blood. 
And in his body left Ihe broken wood. 
He staggen round : his eye-balls roll ia death, 
Atid with short lObs he gaipi away hi* breath." 

Drydtn'i Virgil, ,£n. ix. 551. 

ANAPHORA. 
The Anaphoka, (from ava<!i£(iw, to bring over again,) 
sometimeB called the Kpanaphora, is a liguie by which 
several sentences, or the clauses of a sentence, begin with 
the same word, as, "The oot'ce of the Lord is powerful; the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon," Psalm xxi.t. 4, 5. 

" .liid vhen kind fottuae with iby larer imiled ! 

^^^^ And viltrn high flavoured thy ftesh opening joyi 1 

^^^^^ And vikfn blind man pronounced thy bliu complete ! 

^^^^H And DB a fbieigu ahore where i[m%-(ri wept ! 

^^^^^B Strtmgen to thee, and more lurpriiing still, 

^^^^1 Strangtrt to kindneu wept '." VnVNG. 

^^H >' DKth is Ihe of tile ; 

^^^^H Win dtath dialed, poor man would live in vain : 

^^H Wirt dtalh dtKiid. to live would not be life: 

^^H ll'ir. daith dmied, e'en IooIe would wish to die." YoitKO. 



ANTITHESIS. 



[iTie AxTiTHMis, (from ayrt, against, and riOtifu, to 
Iwe,) or Contrast, is a figure by which words or senti- 
ments are placed in opposition to one another, generally, 
for the purpose of heii>hlening the effect, or displaying the 
luperiority of one of ihetn, as, 

"H-mir a a moie cheerful and ipriKhlly poet thin OuUn. You dia- 
ihe gnvity and toleniaiiy of a deliic beio. Boili poeU an 



All * cJifiertnce mar ^ "■■'icd in Ihi ipecia of i 
Bublimitj i> sccoiopaaied ailh mOK ~~ ~ 



■lie pubelic, Ucmer, wheu tie chw 

Dhbii eieiti lh>t pawei much oftcnci, aad hu Iba thiiul 

lai lu more deepW inorinled on bit woili." 

BUirU , 

'" " Lord, when tay ihoDtjhiru) Wal tenvii 

Fit«, air and earth, and lUii lad tva, 

1 call tbem all ihy ilitci : 
CommiitiDB'd bv my FalbDr'i oill 

hill kill : 



Vtr, 



itphyr; 



Ua; bum m hiiit the planti la d 

llial iharp Detmbrr latn ! 
What can mnd* oc planeli bnit, 

Bbi a preciiitMU pawn ; 

The lun IS all in daikncu lou, 

Frml ihall htfirt und )lr« l«/™ 

When he appoint! itie hoot." 

"The dianumd's and the ruby'i trjt 

Shine with a mildn finei dame, 

And tnoiB aiuicl oui iarn and ptiiM 

Thaa ^aulj't kII if ImI to /ime. 
Bnl [Ae neul tur in filil'i riff 

Trsiucndi |J^( duiKwiiil't frrif/iiul I 
And tU ufl Uwk ef moicity 

Hare prttimi than iht rjity Ktmi. 
The glowing gem. Iheipaikling tlone 

Maj atri^ Ihe light wiih 




nil&ni 



I ngagt 



' almi 



■< i 



APORIA. 
The AroRi\ (fiom oTropia, a dotibtj it a figure by 
which a speaker deliberates before he resolves ; as, 
" Whither Bhall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither shall ! 
ilee rrom ihy presence ? If I aacend to Heaven, ihuu art 
there ; if I make my bed in Hell, thou are there likewite," 
Psalm cjixKiJi. 7,8. 

■' It muit be lo, PliiD, thou reaieneat wetl — 
EIh nhence this pleating hope, ihii lond dciire. 
Tliis longiog after 7mmoiraliiyi 



APOSTROPHE. 

Or whence this secret diead and iawaid horror 
Of fBllinginio nought! Why shrinks Ihe »oul 
Back on herself and sIirtleB il destruction t 
'Tis Ihe divinity that ttirs within us ; 
'Tis heaien itseif that poiaU out an hereafter, 
And intimites eternity to man." J 

" Deeper and deeper itill, thy goodnesi child, 
Pierceth a father's bleeding heart, and checks 
The cruel sentence on my tall'riag tongue. 
Oh ! lei me nhiiper it to the raging w.nd), 
Or howling desetlst for the ears of men 
It i> too shockiug. — Yet, kaiie I not coa'd, 



And 


Ca„I 


kink the great Jehovah ileepi 


Like Chtmoi 


h. and mch fabUd dniial 


Ah 




Itm 


nit be 10 'tis this that rscks my brain, 


And 


C". 


nlD my breast a thousand pangi 


The 


e into madness ! Horrid thought ? 


My 


only ds 


ghler— BO dear a child— doom'd 


X 


Falhe 


! Yes : the vow is nast. and 


id hath Ifiuniph'd o'er his foes. 


Therefore, 1 


■morrow's diwn 1 can no more." 






APOSTROPHE. 



The ApoaxHOPiiE (rrom uiro, from, and (n-pu^ij, u itjin- 
ing,) is a figure by which the speaker turns off from the 
regular course of his subject to address some inanimate 
object, as, " O death, I will be thy plagues; grave, I 
will be thy destruction," Hosea xiii. 14. " O death ! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy TicH)ry ?" 
1 Cor. XV. 55. 






Sun! didst thou fly Ihy maker's pain? or itatl 








That bow'd his blessed head, oerwhelm'd his crots. 




Made groan Ihe centre, burst earth', marble womb. 




With pangs, strange pangs 1 ddivei'd of her dead 1 




Hell howl'd, and hea.en that hour let fall a tear. 




Heaven wept that man might imile < Heaven bled thai nua 


Might never die." 


Y(.i>c 


"Ho.rilnotyeiu.»f 




And thou pale mooo turn palet at the Mund ; 
Man i. to "San. the »rest, surest ill." 




VOt-KO 


" Son ! couldst Ihou shine and see my love betel. 




And didst not clothe Ihy clouds in 6erv coals. 




O'ei all Ihe heaveni with winged sulpEiur flaraea, 




Dtltlcd »<ih PvihoD in ihe ftllow'd liyi." 






p.i;u..-A-.-« 


Ed««rrf, I 



I 


'^ CUIUX. ^^^^^^^^ 




Haip ' lift Ihy t'Diw »>> h^b ' tboiU. U0U, rimt ■ 






And W ihe I^«« «ho bougbl oi wiih hH blood. 




Ftmn eveiy kindted, diIud. pcoptc, lODgiK. 




And »a.h-d >nd .uictifiHl >i>d MMd ou Noii^ 




Aod give lis robet ol linen psie, aod oovni 




Of life i and mule m kingi ud pnoli la God. 




Shout back to aacifol Time ! Siiq> load ud ■»• 




Yoiifi»lin.<.ftriumjA! Sing. •!«»>. Ihj Mii« 1 




O Death! Where u % iticlofj, Gra«t 


^^H 


P»ll.i-. C»n. y Tm,. 1 


^^r 


THE ASYNDETON. ,1 


The 


AsTNDETOS, (from a jtrh, and »vw«i>., to coo- , 


nect,) 




sake of effect, or for the exhibition of faul« or paation ; 


as, 


We f.11. « riie, »e wign." y««i. 








Bnm! fite ! kill! sl«p! Irt not « trator lirt ! " 8«*nn*ifc 


^^H 


" What i» deilh >— Ta lo be free .' 




No moie 10 love, o( hope, or fau— 




To join the gieil eqtulitr : 




All iiaittre humbled dun! 


■ 


The mighty %nn 
Wrap lord sod tlue. 




Nor pride. Dor poverty dares coow 




Wiihic ilol refuge hoiue,— tbc lonb ■ 




Whai'i ihe gratideiir of the eulli 




To the grandeur loand ikf ihnM ! 




Rieha. gitrv. haul v. hink. 


■ 


To thT kinailom ill h*fe goo*. 

Before ttee .tand 




The wDod'rou bind. 




Bard.. (!«-«,. MgH, >ide bf ude. 




Who darken'd nslioai nhen tbe; died. 




Eanh hu ho«u. but thou cu'a ibew 




Manv 1 millioD for her oh ; 
Through Ihy gaies the mortal flow 






Hai for countless vean roll'd on 




Back from the iomb J 




No «ep hai come : 1 




There e>'d. 'till the la^t thnoder'i uund 




Shall bid thy priionen be uobonnd.*' Croli. 




CLI51AX. 


The 


Climax (from .X.^ol, a ladder.) is a beautiful 


figure. 


whose purpose is to elevate our ideas by a series of 






c2 _ 



CLTMAX. 

Sour faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to know* 
idge temperance; and to temperance patience; and tO' 
patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness 
and to brotherly kindness charity," 2 Pet, i. 5 — 7. 
" Give me ihc cup, 

And let ihe Icllle lo Ihe InimpeU speak, 

The Immpets to Ihe cannoTiiei'i without, 

Tlie cannons lo llic heavens, Ihe heavena lo earth : 

Now Ihe King drinks lo Hamlet." SjmjpEABE— HonW. 

" The ctondcapp'd lowers, Ihe gorgeous palaces, 

Ihe solemn temples, ihe great globe ilseir. 

Yea all which it iahenu shall dissolve, 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave nola wieck behind." SniRSPEAns— 7'mpM. 

" Ah ! must 1 dwell in InBnile despair. 

As many yean as atoms in the air ^ 

When Ihese eipire as many yet in store. 

As grains of sand thai crowd Ihe ebbing shore ; 

When these are gone, as manv to ensue. 

As blades o! grass on hills or dales thai grew ; 

When these pass o'er, as many \eh behind 

As leaves of loreils shaken by the wind ; 

When these ran out, as many on the march. 

Ai brllli&nl lawpi which giliyoti aiiira arch ; 

When these are past, as many, many more. 

As moments in the millions past before ; 

When all these dreadful years are spent in pain. 

And multiplied by myriads again. 

Till numbere drown the thought ; could I suppose 

That then my wretched yean were at a close, 

'I'his would aflbrd some ease ; but. ah '. 1 shudder 

To Ibink upon the dreadful words for ever ; 

The burning gulph where 1 blaspheming lie. 



■■ 1 need not ask this verdicl 
from your compassion ; I will re 
you, not as fathers, bat as husbii 



■nily '■ 



nercy; 






leyoi 



r firesides fror 



II of ll 



Ihec 



IS chrislians :— by all your 
; by the heanh profaned ; 
iving God foully tpumrd : 



rn, (rom liie shame and sia and 
sorrow of this eiample," Pmi i-'CJ- 

•■ Ah I what Israel I lit down and letl me when yoo came to Town 
and how alfain go on at home." ' Had enough, yuur honour, for (he mag- 
pie isdeid." -Poormag? so lie is none the vtay of alt fleih. What 
occuianed his death )" ■ Oter ate hiniself Sir.' '■ Did he faith ! g'""'"'* 
out bird! why what did he get that he liked so well t ' • llorsfflMh, s»' 
h* died gorging honeflesh.' " How came the tilly bird id get so marh 
cairioni" 'Your Fathers faoraei. Sir.' " WhU bat ha lo*l any t" 



'VnSir, five died lait Tbumtij by mriKort,' "A> 
nakd u hard, lirael ! " ' Coeicring •nm. Iw. M 
' what Ere ? " ■ The fiio il yiair Kwbw't bovM, 



m 



1 ItlB 0( 11 , , _ . _ 

<Buf haw came il OD fire?'' ■ Ji a gtaenitj t u |i p « n d ty IW Mw*m^ 
Sir.' "Toichet'. what (otchet!" ■ Vt by. Mf, iK« Mrchn «Md U ■■« 
M«h«'i ruoeral.' " Wbil. my Moihtr dod'" ■ Yo, U*dM ■• m 
rnie.' "Of eouiseyouhKebiougbl • leBti (lom «y FMfc«'" • Wfcj- 
Sir. he took U bii bed and died mteidiy. abnil im h«n lAtr *• 1^ 
Mwi.' ■■ O heavens ' whal ifflictin intcllitrBn ' *bat ■**■ da fM 
lUnde to that afiecled the old potleiBu le deeply ■ " ' Tlx urn Ifia 
bi bail, Sir, which has ilopp'd paymecl. The crtdii •( lb* lUaiMvlk 
i> gooe, and yoa are oal *orlh a ilulliog.' 

The following is a beaotiful example of n dacendbig 

" tl is a delennined caae, thai wboioeim ktlrti km btiUf H ■ mmt- 
dcrei ; It ii an aDqaalioaable Ualh ihat ba *bo ntwcl 1m taWbn nfl 
iDonftaK him; and it ii oti let* eeiuia tbal Ifaa ^M lb« 4a«ll«fe ia M 
luiuib 10 envy." BuBwr Hran. 

ECPJIOSESIS. 

The EcPHONEsis (from tn^rim, to cxdun.) h u 

eiclamatioD, through fear, >urpme, Stc, a>. " IMp f 

help!" 

" O wretched itate '. boMni black U death ■ 

O limed loul ! that itru^liog ta be frae 

An mo<e eDgaged." Suaiaruet — lUmlit. 

" How pool, how rich, how abjifcl, how ■ugou, 

»Hon> complicate, how wonderful l> man \ 
How pauing wonder HE ihii made himaaeb! 
Who ceoler'd in Dor make lucb Utaaga •alitmn ■ 
From difT'rent oalures. minellaaly mix'd, 
CooneiiDn eiquiiile of diitaal worldi f 
Distinguiih'd linli in beiag'i endleu chiio ' 
Midway from nothine to llw Deity ' 
A beam ethereal, tullied and ab»rb'd ' 
Though nillied and diihonour'd ilill diriiui ! 
Dim mioiatdte of grealneu abtolote ' 
An heir of glory ^ a rrail child of dun ' 
Helpteu immortal ! iDieet infioiie! 
A worm! a God! Yovsc. 

EPANORTHOSIS. 
The Epanohthosib, (from ht. ai-a, and opOow, to make 
straight,) or Correction, is a figure by which the epeaket 
retracts something before alWged, as not sufficieotly for- 
cible, and adds something more conformable to the stibject. 




30 EROTESIS. 

and nature of his feelings, as, " I laboured more abundantly ' 
than they oil ; yet not J, hut the grace of God which was 
with me," 1 Cor. sv. 10. " Can a woman forget her ' 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion on tbe , 
son of her womb 1 Yea, they mai/ forget, yet aill I not 
forget thee," Isaiah xlis. 15. 

" Oh folly I fatty shuU I say ? ralhtr intalerable impudence." CitEno. 



I 



" I have an only son ; ah I lohot did I sau 7 
I We? ,io.Jh<,d.- 
" The slieblesl glance of her bewitchiag aje, — 
Those datk blue eyes.— com maads the iDinDal soul. 
Well, thece is yet one day oF life before me, 



.Qhecalill, 

it not tht fatini 
E'sn ir> the di«jial gloom of afUr y,ar,. 

Like lilr'cy maDn-boama on the nighted deep. 
When heaven's bletl Bun is gone." 
" If she come In, ihe'll saie speak to m; Kile, — 
My toi/e ,'— mv ^ifr .'— Ifiu! mfe l—J kavt no wift ! 
Oh inaupportable! O heavy hour ! SmtavtABe—OlhtlU. 

EPIZEOXIS. 
The EfiKEuxia, (from (ti, and ftuy>Ti/ii, to join,) or 
Repetition, is a figure by which eitlier the eame words are 
■epeated, or the same meaning is conveyed in different 
words; wi,''0 my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 
vould to God 1 had died for thee, O Absalom, my .von. 
>iy son]" 3 Sam. xviii. 33. 

" Happy, happj/. happy pair; 



Nmc but tht Atom deierres the bir." 
" Hmul, koal. houl. hnel .'— O you ate men of ilo 
Had 1 your tongnei and pyei. I'd uk ihem >o 
Thtt heaven'a vault ihoulcf crack -. ilie it gont 



The Erotesis. (from tpuiraui, to ask,) or Interrogation, 
t a figure in which the writer or speaker propoKS ques* 

.ions, and sometimes reti 



l 

I H. 

I 
I 



HYPOTVPOSI3, 



m pnlF'il up vulk wtgl 
u dialed mill •»*■ < 



Think you a liltle din ca 

Kage like ui lagi; ' 

Haie 1 Bol heaid gieal ordokDce la iIk taU. 

And beaveo'i artiJLery tbuadei in like ilici ' 

Hav« 1 noL iu a pilcheil balUt beuil 

Loud laiumi. DcighiDg Mndt. ud UwafCli duf f 

And do jou lell me of a utamaa') lo<i|W! ; 

That givei not hall le glut ■ Uov U> ih* (ar, 

A> will a chetDDl id a FanBer'i bi f " 

SHiuri.ai— rMia(yUk>l| 
'■ Whicll way ihalJ I Of. 
tDJiDlte wralli, and infioila dctpaii I 
Wbicb»af IfljiihtU) mji^tmiHS; 
Aod in ihe lawat deep, a lawti deep 
Still Ibreai'niDi ID derDnt mc. <^a% wiit ; 
To which the bell I infer iwini a hcaien. " 

" And did ho riaeT 
Heai, re nalions. bear it. On dad ' 
He TOM, he loK ! be bani the bin of death ; 
Lift up joui headi. jt ereitulis;* plea. 
And give ibe King of Clait to cuue id. 

IVboiitheKJngofClorjrT Ht vhokn 

Hii ibrODC of glor; lot the pangi of deatb. 
Lifl up your beads, ye eveilaiting gatet. 
And give Ihe King of Glory U> nnne in ; 
Who is the King of Glory ? lie who lie* 
The rav'noui foe ibat goiged all haman taeil 
The King of Glcny. be nhote gloij- fill' ' "" 

Heaven nlib amaumenl al hii loie lo i 
And wilh divine complacency beheld, 
Fow'n ooit illumia'd, wilder'd ia the ihemc." 



Yooo. 

HYPOTYPOSIS. 

The Htpottposis, (from vronrxou, to delineate.) givti 
a strong and beautiful representation or a thing, or tircum- 
ftance, as, "the bending reed," " dove-Uke innocence," 
" a torrent of eloquence." 

" ThE foe came on lilie a iloim. The mingled uund of death aiaie. 
^lan took man i ihield metihieldj >teel loiied ili beimt with ileel. 
Darts hisi through the air ; ipeara nog on mail* ; iwotdi on brolLen 
bucklen bound. At the noiie oF an aged grove beneath lh« roanng 
winds, when a ihousaod ghosli break Ihe iroes by nighl ; (ucb waj the 



" Lovely as day he was — but envious cloudi 
Have dinim'd his luitie. He is as > rock, 
OppDs'd to the rude sea tbai heals against it ; 
Worn by the waves, yel still o'artoppmg them 



Ok,\, 



1MPHECATJON, 

la sullen majesiy. — Rugged, now. his 



For out 


Bias ! calainilv ba bluir'd 


Thefai 


«t pik of 




That et 


r reat'd ia 


lofty head to hea 


Timo 


of lile Iha 


1 ha.e heard hij 


Bui. if 


be not chang'd— I think it 


There i 


a melody i 


a every lone, 


Would 
ADdun 


hann the t 
e a huugiy 


w'ring eigle in 




■■How 


eautifi.1 i> niglil 


Ade 


.J f,eshne« 


fills the silent a! 



Nam 












I of KeB' 



!n full orh'd glory, yonder m 
Rolls through the dirk blue depllii. 
Beneath her steady ray. 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like ihe round ocean girded with the iky. 



It beautiful is 



light ! 



Smihiy'i Thalaha. 



" 'Tis Time givet strength. To HpeDing lime is due 
That grapes once green assume a pur|Tle hue. 
In Time, plough'd Selds with crops are covet'd D*er. 
And that lurus corti which was but grass before. 
E'en (he strong stems of yon wide spreading trees 
Hose all in Time, and sweli'd but by debtees." 

" Now stormy fury rose. 
And clamour, such as heard in heaven, till now. 
Was never ; arm* on armour clashing, bray'd 
Horrible discoid, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen charioii rag'd ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; over head the dismal hiii 
or fiery datts in flaming vollies flew ; 
And flying, vaulted either t 
So under freiy 
Both battles 



leiy cope together 



wilhni 



^ 



IMPRECATION. 

The Imprecation (from in, iiniJ precor, to pray,) is an 
fjaculalory address, earnestly eplrealing adversity or evil, 
as, " Let the day perUh wherein I was born, and the night 
in which it was said, there is a maa-chlld conceived. Lei 
that day be darknesa; let not God regard it from above, 
neither let the light shine upon it. Let darkness and ihe 
shadow of death slain it; let a cloud dwell upon it: let 

le blackness of the day terrify it," &c. Job iii. 3, 4, 5. 



ISlPBECAnoN. 
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" All tbe stored nagtmeca s/kncv bll 

Ud bel uognUfu) u/f ' :Hnkt Iki jaaag latm, 
Yoa laluDg ain, with luaeacH ! 
You nimble lighioiDgi, dm jam IMaiiaf ttmim 
lata hei ECoraiFal cya ' Infect h*r twWT, 
Ym fen-sock'd fogi. drnra b; ibc y«.i hd Hai, 
To Ml uid btut bet pnde > " Sniwrum*— 

" PiKwo bt Ihai driit ! 
Gill, wone Ihwi pB, Ibe duniies Ibil (bay IMa ' 
Tboi iwwlaw dkide ■ gnne e( crfinM ttCM ' 
Their diideM BnMfacts. nBnl'na{ bmlnlt 7 
Their oiBac, frigfalfil u ibe wipcDri ka> . 
ARd boding Kreecli-owh a»tc ilw cmkvI foil ! 

" Kow mijr Ibe peMilcDl de* of tiponxB nicbl. 
I^rce to their muroir ! Sap ibca huad bwas t 

The flagging lic bkn> hoi, iml ib p m I apos IhcB • 

Miy Ihe high ptopbet who protect* aw bctiln, ^^H 

Pdui (rom the pondenna and wmlin( cl—di, ^^^M 

Delage OD delage dona ! till ibe iiraira IJina ^^^| 

O'eifliMd ill limiu ; ind Ibe wddtn ebintUB* ^^H 

Rat. like HUT'd curipo, ia the dio-ned &cU." ^H 

" I cone yani purpoie hamicida ? I can* Ibe bond tl Uoad hj abicb 
1 ire nniled. Miy fell diiiuoa. iBliiDjr, toi roul deCtU JW i h m i W 
I rebuke your hopes! On yoa aod oo yonr diildrta bt lh« ptnt M ifea 
locent bloiid whidi ihall bt tbed ihii dij." SniaiBjB- "^ — ^^~ 

DIDO'S CURSE ON jENEAS 
" Thoa Sun, wha ritw'tt at ODoe tbe woild bcWa '. 
Thou Jddd, gaatdian of Ibc oaplial Kiw : 
I'hou Hecale, hearfceo from iby daik abodei '. 
Ye Furiea, fieDdi, ud violated godi ! 
All poiren ioiok'd itilh Dids'i dyia^ brealb. 
Ailend hei cnnet aod innge bet death! 
If at Ihe Files otdain, and Jove commaDdi. 
Th' ungraterul wietch shoald hnd the Latias iaodi , 
Y'el lei a race uDUm'd, and haogblj fatt. 

His peacelul eoirince oitb dire aims oppoM 

Oppress'd with numben id the nneqoaf held. 
His men discDorag'd, and himielf eiptll'd, 
Let him lor luccout (tie froai place ID plaee. 
Torn from his aul^ecti and hii lon't embrace. 
Fiisl let bin) lee hii friends io batUe slaia. 

And their nndmelj file lament in *ain : 

And when at length the cruel war shall ceue. 

On batd conditioni may he buy bis peace ; 

Ngr let him then enjoy aupieme command ; 

Bui Tall untioiely by some hostile hand, 
~ * ad lie unbutied on Ibe batten sand '." , 

Druden-i Virgil. Book W. L S7J. 
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INVOCATION, 

The Invocation, (from in and coco, to call,) is 
of supplicatory address ; as, 

" Falher of ligfaL and lih ! Ihou good supreme ' 
Oh teach me what is good ! leach me thyself 1 
Save me from foil;, vault;, and vice, 
From eiei; loc punuit, >nd feed m; soul 
With kDonledge, coDicious peace, and virtue puie ; 
Sacred, sututantial, never-fading bliw." 1 

" Thou, who did'il put to flight, 
PHmeval ailence, wheo the morninE itait, 
EtulliDg, ibonled o'er the lisng ball : 

Thou, whose wonl from lolid darknesi itruck 
That ipaik. the Sao, itrike wisdom from my toiil. 
My soul which Bies lo thee, her truil, het treaiuie, 
Ai misers to their gold, while others leit." 

" And chiefly 1'hau, O Spirit, thai dost prefer, 
Beroie M leraples, ihe upright heart and pure,. 
Instruct me, for thou know'st ; 1'hou, from the flial. 
Wast preseni, and with mighty wings oulspiead. 

And mad'it it pregnant : whal in me i> daik. 
Illumine ; wtial ii low, raiie and support ; 
That 10 Ihe height of ihia great argument, 

1 mty aiHil Eternal FrovidGnce. 
And justify Ihe wajs of God to man." 

" Hear, Angels, heai 



^ 



» ihrooei of light; 
;hBiacterB record, 



Hear from Iheie n< 



Each fins, immutable, 

Then wing your solemn flight 

Up to the Heav'n of Heav'oi, and there 

Hang Ihe conspicuous tablet high, 

'Mid lh« dread records of Elemily.'" 
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Mawh— £//Hdo. 
LITOTES. 
Tlie Litotes, (Xirorijei a lessening, a Xiroci slender,) is a 
figure which by an apparent negation makes a more for- 
cible affirmation, as, "A broken and contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt nol despise," i.e. accept. Psalm Ii. 17. ■' But 
with many of them God was not well pleased," i, e. dis- 
pleated. I Cor. x. 5, 
Yet, at 1 am allow'd to walk at large. 
Within the lowei. and hold free speech with *nT> 
I hat^ not dtiam'l umy my though tlew boun ^" nowi — Lady J.Gmi. 
MeucsM, 



Hese 



lo bid >ne weai 

as the day that ever 1 IwJi'd back 
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DNOMATOPEIA. 
The Okohatopcia, (from ovo^n, a name, and vnuw, lo 
milie,) is a figure by whid) a word is formed from tha 
aoQiid, or an appellation giren lo a person from »omii 
relative employment ur duty. Thus hail is laid l» raflU, 
i serpent to hist ; aUo a bailiff i< tenned a catchpot!, a 
robber, a cut-throat, Sfc. 

" Tbe Thunderir tpoks, nor dufil ibe qucco Kply -, 

A reverend borrar lilenced mil the iky." Pf^'j llfwin. 

Thought not beoealh tb( Doble dtme ot qaetn ; 
FraCD that eroplof . our nnudeni hid the ninw 
Of ipinilers, which the raotlenii nevei clkim." 

OXYMORON. 
The OxYHOKOS, (from u£v£, sharp, and /iwpnci » fool,) 
or sharp blunt, is a seeming contradiction of exprCMion, 
as, " a bitter sweet," " a cniel kindness," 

" I am aeier Uu alant, ihftD whea klone." 
" Ijjve, heivy lighlneu ! leiioui rapily ! 
Misihapea chaos efvrell Kerning formi! 
Fealher et lead, bright «moke, ccid 6n, sick beallli, 

Stilt wakiag sl«ep, that if nat what it ii." 

" A periOD hating lemaiked thai il wai abiuid in call a well-knon'B 
hedge-truil, lilackheiriis, when ihey nera red. " Don'i you loo*," re- 
plied the other, " that ij/scAbemei ate alwajri rnJ when tliey are^ridi." 

PARALEIPSIS. 

The Faraleifsib, (from n-upa, and Xiiru, to leave,) 

sometimes called Apophasis, and Ampliminus, expresses 

the seeming omission of something in order to enhance its 

value, as, 

" I might saj many ihings of his libeialily, of hii kindneu lo hii da- 
niestics, bis commasd in the anny, aod iDodetatlon duiing liii office in the 
province ; bol the honoui ol the alale presenU ilielf lo my view, and call- 
ing me to il, advites me lo omit these lesiei matlera." 

" fiDt to mcnliou his public chiiiliea. to count ihe widows' hearli he 
made lo sing lor joy, Ihe falherleis who found in him abeneftcioi, and the 
mdigcnt whom he befriended, He lived the life aad died the death of 
the righteoua." 

PERIPHRASIS. 

The Periphrasis, (from n-cpi, about, and ^pui^npo, to 

say,) or Circumloeution, is a figure, which, for tbe sake of 

emphasis, or ornament, expresses a thing, or circumstance, 



pRosaroPEiA. 
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in more words than are actually necessary to convey ihe 
meaning, as, " He who is, and was, and is to come," i.e. 
God. " Tbe disciple that Jesua loved," i. e. Joftfi. "Thet 
abominable thiDg that God hatetb," i. e. Sin. 

" 'Til now Iho mry icid 
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Lay vauquUli'd." Milton. 

" Theic ibipi nilh gaping uami, 
Admit the diiuge of the irinj ctreamt." Drydis. 

" Hiil reverend priesl '. lo Phmhui' «*tui dome 
A nuppliantt 1, fiDm great Atreides come : 
Dpraniom'd, here receive the spotless faic, 
Accept tbe heciiamb the Greeks' piepace -, 
And may Ihj Cad lufto icatiers dorij around. 
Alon'd by £acriQc«, deiiit to wound." Pofe. 

POLYSYNDETON. 

The Polysyndeton, (fiom woXuc, many, and avvhv. 

to connect,) is a repetition of the conjunction, or particle, 

as, " Ye observe days, and nights, and months, and years," 

Gal. iv. 10. 

" The dreadful crj 
Sliflko eailli an<i air and Kit." DayuK. 

"Now from the tionh 
Of Norembega, and the Samoeid ihoTe, 
Btinting their biaien dungeooi, aim'd with ice, 
Afid ino*, and hail, and itoitny gu>I, and Saw, 
Bores), and Caams, miil Arge>ie> loud, 
ilnd ThnuiM rend the woods and seal upturn." MtLT"n. 

PROSOPOPEI.*. 
The pRosopopEiA, (from Ttpoai^ov, a person, and irom* 
to make,) or Personification, is a figure by which absent 
persons, or things, are addressed as present, or when inani- 
mate things have a living power attributed to ihem, as, 
" The sea saw it and Red ; Jordan was driven back," Ps. 
cxiv. 3. 

" Night. imblB goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In njleu majesty, now itretchei foitli 
Her leaden (L-eplie o'er ■ tlumb'rini; woild." Vodho. 

The Sun beheld it No. the shocVinj; icene 

Urote buck hii cbailot : Midaighl teil'i' ' ' ' 
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'■ when yonog ejeil Spring pmfsiEl} iltfom, 
!Fram bei gicvn lap tlii! pink ud xac i 
Wiien the (ofi turtle of Ibe dak 
To Summer Leili ber letultr Uk. 

And uaiiu wiih win bU jo)ij cl>Hkii 
WhcD Winlei, Uu poM plEnmsU. 
Shakes bii nhec beaid mih coU ^ 
Ai eiery teason Id aj car, 

Thy KilemD whinpen, FaDcy, hew." 

AuigDs ihe lever'd Ihiong diaUDcl aboda. 
Sulphuieaiu or unbroiiaJ. Wbal cbm*! 
The deed predumLaiBt • Ibc d«l sfdHdaT 
Which makes a bell of bell, a bcai'a ci baaVa. 
The Goddeu. •ilh dtterain'd upacl. laret 

lliiougU desliDy'i loeittricable wards, 
Deep^dririDE eiery boll, on both tbfir Itta ; 
I'hea (loiB the cijiul baitleaeBU sf hea^'a, 
Dowo, down she hurls ii ihnT ibe da/t pmfaBBd, 
Ten thoosand tbansand blhimi ; ib«c to ibL 
And ne'er aalock bei tewluiion moiB." 
" Palknce. ben 

lUi meek hand* folded an bei caodat bmil, 

In mule tuWitnon litis lb' adonnf; ejc. 

Even to Ihe itarm thai irreck.* ber." Mabo* — C^ntUmt- 
" The time will come, when Desiiajr sod Death, 

Thioo'd in a bnmiag car. Ihe thund'ttug whacti 

Aim'd wiih giginiic scvibei oliduuanl. 

SJiall >cour this fiehl of life : and in the rcai. 

Ihe Bead, oUinon : kingdoms, empues, oiitUa, 

Melt in Ihe gCDeia] blaie : when, to '. (rom bigb, 

Aadiaiie daiiinj. catcbe* fioto ihe wreck 

The roll of Fame, dipt her ascendiog plnmct. 

And uampt on oiieni sUis each palnoi name, 

Sound her eleroal dome." ll»«o» — C^rattMem 

" Atlu' htaad iboulders, prop lb' iacnmbcnl skies. 

Around his cloud-gill bead, ihe ttais aiiie -, 

Hit towering neck loppons ih' elhereil waf , 

Aod o'er hit brow, black woods llwii gloom di^jr ; 

Hoar is hii beard, winds round bis temples roar. 

And from hiijaiK Ihe roshing lorrenis pour." 

Sifim luttirut. L 

■ THE CHUCIFIXIOX. 
I arii'd Ihe heatens. " What toe M God hslh done 

Tills unexampled deed >" The beaiens eiclaun, 
" TVa* M.IH ; and we in horror malcb'd ihe san 

From luch a apeclaele of guill and ibame." 



SIMILE, 

n fufji boil'd 



And aoswet'd with hi 
Mv waves Id panic al hia cnmes recoited, 

Discloi'd ibe abyss. — and rtom ihe centre ran.', 
I aik'd Ihe earlh ;—ibe earlh replied, aghast, 

"'Twai Mjih ; — and sucb strange pangs my boaorc 
Tbat slill 1 giDan and shudder U the poil." 

To man, gay, smiling. IhoughtlBiJ man I weal 



Sl&lILE. 

The Simile, (from simiiis, like,) is 



striking species ol comparison, I 
trated or aggtaiieliied, i 



elega.ni and 
which any thing n '" 



" She never told her Inre, 
But let concealmsnt. likr a Kvrm ■' iV bud. 
Feed oa her damask eheek ; ahe pin'd in Ihougbt, 
And with a green and jellow melancholy. 

Smiling at grief." SToisFEang — Ramta ani 

'• On tb' other side, 
Incem'd vriib indignaiigiii SaUD atoed 

Untetiify'd, and like a comet burned. 

That Jim Ihe Uitglh of Ophiuehus hagi. 

In Ih' arctic ik\/, nnd from hit liarrid liair 

Shakes palitmet and uiar," MltiO! 

The other shape, 
If shipe it miEhl be call'd that shape bad none. 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb. 
Or suMlance might be call'd that shadow seem'd. 
Foe each leein'd eilhet ; black it stood m night. 
Fierce <r. tin Fariei, lercibla a, HHt, 

And shook a dreadful dart." BJiLioi 

" She died in beauty ! — like a rsu, 
Dl.,./,.. »,„-..,.„.., 
She died in beauty ! — ttki a ptavt, 

Dropp'dfron nnis diadtm- 
8h« iiti in beauty I — liki a Iny, 

Aimg a moonlit la)a t 
Sb« die! in beuiy !— (iltt tU img, 
}fbirdt ainHJ tkt bmla. 



/«S^ 



Mdiedii 



—liktt 



OnfioKtri (linnltieti skuy : 
SIm dHd ia beauty i—IJIi* a Uar. 

LmI an lit Aran of day. 
She Uvea io (Wry I— tU* HJjIit'ij 

Sfl round lAt tilvtr mam : 
She lives in gloiy 1 — IU< iht mn, 

Jaui Ihtllut vf Juii '• 
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SYNCHORESIS. 

The Synchoresis, (from crv f x<*»pe<if , to grant,) or con- 
cession, is when something disputable is admitted in order 
to obtain advantage in an argument, as, 

" I am, I own, the common bane of youth, a peijured villain, a very 
pest ; but I never did you any injury." Terence. 

** I allow, that no one was more nearly related to the deceased than 
you. I grant that he was under some obligations to you ; nay that you 
have always been in friendly correspondence with each other : but what 
is all this to the last will and testament V' 

" Can every part depend and not the whole 1 
Yet grant it true, new difficulties rise -, 
Tm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence ^arth and these bright orbs ? eternal too 1 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other father." Youmo. 

VISION. 

Vision, (from mdeo, to see,) is an abrupt exclamation 
through a feigned or real illusion of the senses, as, 

" My father ! methinks I see my father.*' Shakspeare — Hamlet. 

" Why look you there ! look ! how it stalks away ; 
My father in his habit as he lived ; 
Look where it goes, even now, out at the portal." 

Shakspeare. — Hamlet. 

" What bedEoning ghost abng the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ! 
'Tis she — but why that bleeding bosom gor'd. 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword 1 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell. 
Is it in heaven a crime to love too well V* Pope. 

** Lo ! silence himself is here, 
Methinks I see the midnight god appear. 

In all his downy pomp array'd. 

Behold the rev'rend shade : 

An ancient sigh he sits upon, 
Whose memory of sound is long since gone 
And purposely annihilated for his throne .- 
Beneath, two soft transparent clouds do meet. 
In which he seems to smk his softer feet. 
A melancholy thought condens'd to air, 

Stol'n from a lover in despair. 
Like a thin mantle serves to wrap, 
In fluid folds his visionary shape. 
A wreath of darkness round his head he wears, 
Where curling mists supply the want of hairs. 
While the still vapours which from poppies rise. 
Bedew his hoary race and lull his eyes." Conoreve. 




ELOCUTION. 



OF THE MODULATION OF THE VOICE. 



Man U the only being to whicli the Almighty has given 
the faculty of speech ; and so obvious are the advantages of 
a correct and graceful Elocution, that no lalrour nor effort 
should be deemed too great to obtain it. Music is a most 
delightful accomplishment ; " yet," us has been beautifully 
observed, " the voice of song is not sweeter than the voice 
of eloquence." A person of indifferent mental qualiiica- 
tions, but possessing a good ear, and a correct taste, may, 
by long habit and practice, excel as a performer on any in- 
strument, but to become a perfect elocutionist requires 
talent of a very superior order. Reading and speaking 
require not only a good ear, but a good voice, and more 
particularly, the closest thought, with the finest discrimina- 
tion and judgment. 

Although it is far from being expected that it is in 
the power of every one to become a Siddons or a Kemble, 
it is most certain that there are but few «ho may not 
attain, by study and practice, a respectable and creditable 
elocution ; it is, therefore, much to be lamented thai, 
while such is the fact, there are so very few who possess 
this accomplishment. 

Even in the senate, the pulpit, and at the bar, the finest 
sentiments, and the most brilliant ideas, are often rendered 
ineffective, by the monotonous, inappropriate, graceless, in- 
animate manner in nhich they are utiered. The ancients 
were by very far our superiors in this art. To excel, as 
orators, was their greatest ambition, and they directed all 
their energies to the attainment of this object. By the 
severest application, they not only stored their minds with 
Ireaiures of learning, but devoted the greatest atteiilion to 
the cultivation of the voice, actions, and gestures. The 
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miiient tlius acquired, apparenlly, a fuperhuman 
aKendency over the mindt of tlieir le«i cultivated auditor*. 
The chief aim of every ipeaker *liould be to altaio a 
perfectly correct enunciation- By enuncialiou i> mrant 
the utterance and combioaiioD of the eleroenla of ipeecli, 
and the pronunciation of syllables, words. Sic, u» distin- 
guished from the tones of the voice. A good enunciation 
wlli then consist in that clear and accurate delivery of lan- 
guage, by which the requisite qualities of dislincineii and 
articulation are combijied and modified. Enunciation 
thus combines articulation and pronunciation. 

Articulation is the linking together of the resiNrctife 
elements, so as to form them into syllables and words, and 
is a component part of pronunciation, which latter is 
regulated by the authority of the learned and polite in 
society. Correct articulation is of the highest consequence 
to a public speaker; every word should be articulated dis- 
tinctly, without any one of the sounds being suppressed. 
A person who possesses but a moderate voice, if he articu- 
late clearly, will be heard much more easily, and will 
afford infinitely more pleasure than one who possesses a 
voice of superior power, but has a thick and inarticulate 
utterance. 

In order to have a full command of the voice, which is 
obviously necessary to a correct articulation, the speaker 
should stand perfectly erect, with hii chest expanded as 
much as possible, so that the lungs may have free action; 
lie should also take care never to exhaust his lungs, hut to 
keep a supply of breath in reserve. 

In reading, or speaking, the standing position will be 
always found to be the least fatiguing to the voice ; for, in 
silting, the blood has not a free circulation, nor have the 
muscles of the chest their full play. If the voice be weak, 
nothing will so much tend to strengthen it as reading 
aloud ; and the open air will be found infinitely preferable 
to a room for that purpose. It is astonishing bow much 
the voice may be strengthened by exercise : this was 
strikingly exemplttied in the case of Demosthenes, who, 
from possessing, naturally, a weak and disagreeable voice, 
by unwearied exercise, rendered it strong and harmonious, 
and he became the most eloquent and powerful speaker 
that Athens ever produced. 
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With regard to Pronunciation, little more can be said 
than that evei-y word should be pronounced according ts 
the most approved authorities; above all, pToviacial ac-' 
cents should be guarded against, and, if acquired, should' 
be immediately eradicated. 

Among the chief errors in pronunciation may be enunw 
rated the dropping of the final letter, and the giving of an 
improper sound to the vowel, thus, proving and fnovimj 
are sometimes pronounced as if written, prouin and movin, 
the final g being dropped ; also, education as if it wero 
edecation ; singular and regular, as if they were lingelar 
and regetar, &c. The aspirated A is also sometimes 
omitted, thus, liale is pronounced ate, heal, eat, &c. and 
sometimes an aspirated sound is given to the vowel, thus, 
animal is pronounced as if it were hanitnal, &c. There 
are certain errors which the youth of the Metropolis too I 
often contract, and which it may not be improper to notice. | 
They substitute the v and to for each other, tlma, veal is 
pronounced as if it were uieal, and vinegar as if it were 
iuinegar. They change the final aiu aud ow into ar &nd 
er, and say, saf for saw, winder for window. Words 
that end in a are made to terminate in ar, thus, Sophia 
is pronounced Sophiar, and Maria, Mariar, Stc. It a 
however presumed that no one would attempt public speak- 
ing who had acquired habits so vicious as these enumerated. 

At the commencement of a speech, or of an address, 
especial care should be taken that the voice be at a proper 
pitch, that is, that it be neither too high nor too low, and 
also that the natural key of the voice be never, at any 
time, exceeded. A person will readily ascertain from ex- 
perience, that he can raise his voice from a low to a kigber 
key much more easily than he can bring it down from a 
high to a lower key. It should therefore be a rule with 
speakers to commence rather in a low, than in a high tone, 
as they can raise it gradually as they proceed ; they will 
thus, independently of having a belter command of the 
voice, be reserving their strength for the body and conclu- 
sion of the address. Should the voice become too high, 
which it will always be inclined to do, it should be brought 
down, by lowering the tone at the end of a sentence and 
commencing a fresh one, on the note with which the former 
Mitence was concluded. Although the voice should not 
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be raised too high, the contrary extreme should be avoid- 
ed : it should not be suffered to drop too low. Neither 
should an address be given in a dull monotonous tone. 
The voice must be made to suit the subject, and in impas- 
sioned reading or speaking, it must be in accordance with 
the nature of the passion delineated. 

As to the force or loudness of the voice, it is recom- 
mended that every speaker should endeavour to fill with 
his voice the room in which he speaks ; and this he may 
readily discover by the reverberation of the sound to his 
ear. But at the same time he should be careftd to avoid 
a loud vociferous tone, which will be equally as unpleasant 
to the ears of the audience, as it will be exhausting to him- 
self. It may be observed, that the force of the voice 
should not be confounded with the elevation or depression 
of tone. A person may speak in a very low key, with a 
very loud voice ; and on the contrary, he may speak in a 
very high key with a very soft voice. A low toned bell 
struck violently will produce a loud sound in a low key ; 
whereas a hign toned bell struck slightly will produce a 
soft sound in a high key. 

It is impossible to lay down any specific rules for the 
rate of utterance, as that must depend entirely on the 
nature of the subject, for while on the one hand, a draw- 
ling languid manner should be avoided, too great a rapidity, 
a fault very prevalent, is equally as improper and more 
usual. 4 speaker will, however, generally err less in being 
too slow, than in being too rapid. 

OF THE INFLECTIONS. 

AH vocal sounds, as has been justly observed by a late 
eminent elocutionist, Mr. Walker, may be divided into 
two kinds, speaking sounds, and musical sounds. Musi- 
cal sounds continue for a certain time on a precise point 
of the scale, and then leap, as it were, to a higher or low^ 
er note, while speaking sounds instead of dwelling on the 
note with which they begin, gently slide upwards or down- 
wards without resting perceptibly on any note. The up- 
ward slide or rising inflection, as it is termed, is distin- 
guished by the acute accent, thus, (^) the downward slide or 
falling inflection, by the grave accent, thus (^). On these 
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two slides or injlections of the 7oice, the harmony of elobo- 
tion depends. 

It is impossible, in a work like the present, to gii4 
lengthened rules, under any patticular liead, without swelh 
ing it to a bulk incompatible with its design : the readtf 
who wishes to enter very minutely into the subject, ia refer;^ 
red to Walker's Elements of Elocution, where the inflec- 
tions, in particular, are treated in a complete and masterly 
manner. The following observations it ia hoped will convey 
at least a superficial view of the nature of the inflections. 

In general, in simple unimpassioned sentences, where 
there is a contrast in the sense, there is a contrast in the in- 
flection, as, 

'■ I said IhSfe, not IhosT^' 
" He went by sei, not by liSd." 

Interrogatories made by the verb, (unless in some in. 
stances where the sentence is very long or concludes B 
paragraph,) require the rising inflection, thus. 



I 



Halh it not beeo lold jou frODi lbs beginDing? 

Have yau not undenlaad riom Iba fanadaliaiH of tbe tiuih 1" 

Interrogatories made by the pronoun or adverb, require 
tbe falling inflection, thus, 

" Whit (ball be iaas lo the man irhom the King dellglitalh lo boiiooc f ' 

If the question form an exclamation, it will soraetimei 
require the rising inflection, as, 

"Where shall weg^> Wbal iball wello >" 
Affirmations require the falling inflection, as, 
" Whal if I cao shew no names of my family ! I can ihew ihe iluul' ' 
krdt, iha armour, and ihe trappings, which I have mjielf taken ftamtlM I 
vM)quiBh«d." 

In impassioned language, the Antithesis or Contkast 
often requires a strong rising inflection on the latter of tbe 
two things or persons contrasted, thus, 

" It is not CxBiR. bul the Coi^, my falhen, 
The Goni declire Hi;>'<»>' "> ■Q'l '«P«' 

Our vain atlampU." ^ Cjiio. 

"Vo. u<>i' have judged as / have the roulaeii of the etafly plea, bf 

lohich Ihis bold iDVide* would delude pu. Your {eneiom spiiit ha^ 
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Win tW K«dk i^H «ft <■ C«^ 

«Mi Ike liibc. Md «M«i^ «eUtay 
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" Til true, ihis god did stiske ; ^ 

His coward lips did fram iheir colour fly, ^ 

And thai aame eye, whose bend does a«e the world, T 

Did lose ilfl lustre : 1 did hear him nt>Bn \ '^ 

Ay, md that taogue orhis, that bade the Romaat l| 

AUik him, atid write his tpeeclics in their boiAs. ig 

Aim ! it cried— Give me some diink, Tiliniui— , \ 
Like a sick girl." 

OF ACCENT. 



II By Accent is generally understood a particular stress on 
a certain syllable, or syllables, of every word of more than 
one syllable. As it regards single words, the itccent Is ac- 
quired by the ear from the earliest infancy; but in sen- 
tences the judgment must be called into exercise, that the 
stress may be so laid as to convey the sense intended in 
its proper force. 

The accent is sometimes shifted from one syllable to an- 
other to mark a contrast of meaning, thus, 

■' For this corruptible muil put on incomipiion, and this morlal mul 
put on intmorlality," 1 Cor. iv. 53. 

Ill the above example, the accent is shifted from its 
natural place, thi: third syllable of incorrupUon atid im- 
morlality to the first syllable. 

Also, in the following line in Douglas : 

the accent is laid on the second syllable of the word 
increase, whilst in the following, " He must increase but 
I must decrease," the accent is laid on the first syllable. 

But there is an accent which principally relates to the 
reading of verse, and which may be called the accent of 
Rhythm.* In accordance with the opinion of an eminent 
Elocutionist,t every heroic verse of ten syllables requires 
an accent, either on the sixth syllable, or else on iJne fourth 
and eighth ;X as also on the tenth syllable, which lattei 
can never be removed without reducing the line to prose, 
thus, 

" An kngel's arm can't innlrfi me from the gnve, 

[.egions of angels can't con^ni me there. Yot'KO. 



Dramatic Poetry ; the ii 





line ; ii tt bf 

nniiMToaB pfoie; it ■sly^^K.va^ v»«^Mr^< 
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mphasis the student will find well explained and illus- 
trated in Murray's Grammnr, and, as it more particularly 
refers to plain reading and speaking, it is not deemed 
necessary to introduce it here. The second kind, or im- 
pressive emphasis, is that to which the following remarkt 
principally refer; 

Although no rule can be given for the emphasis that ii 
applicable in all cases, yet, in general, the Names and 
Altributes of the Deilj/, the Names of Person* and- 
Places, especially of those of note. Personijicationi and 
Epilheis require a powerful emphasis, thus, 

" See nan Ihal I. even I am HE, and there in NO GOD w>lb me: I 
kill and 1 make ative and theie is none ihat can deliver oul of MY hand," 
DenU xiiii. 39. 

" The MioHTV M*STKB irniled (oiee, 
I Thai Love was in ihe neil degree; I 

I For PiTV raellj Ihe .oul ta Love."' 

Dnvoes—Odt anSl.Cecilia'iDa^. I 

n the above extract, the words marked by capitals will 
equire a pojeerftiC emphasis ; those marked by italics will 
equire a slight emphasis. 
Antitheses require a strong emphasis, as, I 

" Gods I can a Roman senate long debate I 

Which of the two to choote— Sljivehv or De>th," Cita, \ 

" It is nnt C:E9An, but the Gnn?. my Falhen— ] 

The Gi>D3 declare against us, and repel | 

Our min altompti." Cito. 

A double emphasis is sometimes required, thus, 

-' So Love fan n-mtn'd. but Mrirc «vn the raUK." i 

Sometimes a triple empliasi 



In extemporaneous addresses, the speaker rarely fails in 
giving the proper emphasis; in reading, or reciting, he 
should thoroughly comprehend the writer's meaning, and 
speak as he would do if the language he uttered were hi* 
< wn. It may not be irrelevant lo caution the Juvenile elocu- 
lionist against laying a powerful emphasis loo often, or 
where the sense may not require it. The object of emphasii 
being lo fix the atteniiou lo some particular point of the 
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subject in preference to the rest, if words of little import- 
ance be rendered eniphatic, the object will not only be un- 
answered, but the effect will be ridiculous. 

OF PAUSES. 

A Pause is an interval of utterance, caused by a suspen- 
sion, or dropping of the voice. The common use of pauses 
is to allow the speaker time to take breath, as well as to 
relieve the ears of his auditors from an incessant continuity 
of sound. 

In reading poetry, or in delivering impassioned language 
of any kind, and even in common reading, the points or 
stops are not only totally inefficient to direct the place and 
length of the pause, but they often mislead young persons, 
who, from having been erroneously taught, attach too 
much importance to them. The chief use of the points is 
to assist the reader in ascertaining the grammatical con- 
struction of the sentence, and not to determine, decisively, 
the duration of the pause. The pauses must be made to 
depend on the nature of the subject, and the judgment 
and discrimination of the reader or speaker : they must be 
at the same time, explanatory of the sense, and productive 
of harmony of sound. 

A particular pause is required sometimes after, and 
sometimes before any thing, which we may be desirous of 
rendering peculiarly emphatic. This, from its nature, is 
called the emphatic pause, thus, 

" O Death ! where is thy sting? Grave! ^where is thy 

victory ? " 

This kind of pause is also much used for the purpose of 
Dramatic effect, as, 

" Queen, Hamlet You have your father much oflfeiided. 

Hamlet, Mother You have my father much offended." 

A pause, properly sustained, adds great force to a senti- 
ment, or expression, and renders it particularly emphatic. 
It was in pauses of this nature that Ganick so much ex- 
celled. 

There is in verse a pause called the Casural Pause^ 
which takes place somewhere in the middle of the verse ; 
there is also sometimes a demi-casuruy one half of the 
length of the former, which either precedes the former, or 
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succeeds it, or both. The cssural pauses ai'e particularly 
sensible to the ear, in the last four lioes of Pope's Messiak. 
" The seal J ihal) waile, || Ibe skies | in smoke decay ; 
I Rocks j fall to dusl, || and mouoluiu [ melt avay ; 

I Sut Gi^d j bis word, J{ bis saving poner J lemains ; 

Thy realm | for evet lasts, || ihy own Messiah ) teigni." 

It has been recommended by Mr. Sheridan, and other 
elocutionists, that in reading blanlc verse, the terminfitioa 
of the line should be marked by a slight suspenaroe paute ; 
but Mr. Smart, as already quoted," considers that the 
accent on the 6nal syllable will sufficiently mark the con- 
clusion of the line. Mr. Walker has obEerved that the 
best pronouncers of tragedy have never regarded thii 
pause, and he does not see the necessity of its being intro- 
duced into other kinds of verse. Whether or not Garrick 
marked the termination of his lines by a perceptible pause, 
has been a matter of contention : if he did, it waa effected 
in that masterly manner which was only perceptible to a 
delicate ear. 

There is often a protracted utterance, somewhat similar 
to a suspension of the voice, extended through severel 
words, or through the individual syllables of a single word, 
Tendering them, to a considerable extent, emphatic; thus, 

" But — in — the—eiM ing — it — if—t hou — dusl — ihtd — 

Oat—jat—of—CkTiavin-biatd." Porua— Mircfcanl n/ Veitiet. 
" Bat by the gods, I swear, milliaoi of worlds 
I Shoula never buy me — lo — be — liki — ihoi — Citur'' Cato, 1 

■ OF TONES. 

The human voice is capable of uttering three distinct 
tones, or every individual may be said to have three kinds 
of voice, — the Colloquial, the Declamatory, and the Sing- 
ing voice : the declamatory beings, as it were, a mean 
between the other two, but more allied to the tinging than 
to the colloquial [one. 

The human voice also has either in declaiming or singing 
the power of sustaining the note for a considerable time, 
and producing a vibratory sound, which well managed, has 
a most delightful effect. 

Nothing adds greater charm to elocution than a proper 

modulation, and blending of the tones of the voice; even 

• Ste Page 47. 
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the most musical voice, wtihout beta^ {wopcrij MifiUmd. 
wundi hatsli and intumioaicnu, wbtrm, an >aplMnal 
loice may, lo a certain extent, be rewlcRd i|iiiiaUi hj 
being veil managed. 

Nature has adapted a pecaliv imw lo cwy pSMm ^k1 

reding that we may have to exprcM, which ) 

■II; nature must therefore be stiidied ud S 
the speaker, in utteiing (he taagnage ot aiiWhw, caa e 
tofficiently into the subject, to nuke it, m it wtn, ka ovb. 
his voice will soon learn to BCCOfMaodslchictftetWwKtfr- 
ment he is conveying. It is tnie tbat, al fini, wmm 
diffictilty will be experienced in beco ' ~* 

identified with a character it naj be i 
oeate, but study and exertion will be ■ 
mount iL 

In Reading, the same rule will boU goad mh ifHiiit 
If the reader enters into the teutiBHaO of ik auw, be 
will scarcely fail to use a proper tone oF *oin. 8«bj<irti 
of a grand and sublime nature require • d^wAed tad 
elevated tone ; subjects of a tight cbancUff nqwc Ibe 
tone to be lively and playful. Sacred poetfT> >M Jailrfd 
iocred reading, of all kinds, reqnira a pecMkHj ■rdi — 
and deep tone of voice, vu^iug accoidiag to Ibc aaUK el 
the subject, while the rate of utterance iboyld be ilow, aad 

Certain sabliroe passages will require a coelinntioa of 
one tone, through many words, this ii called a Mo»etwmr, 
and should be delivered with due force i 
thus, 

" N^hl, table godden 1 Imat bei ebon ihife*. 
In nyleu majesty, now iintchc* lixth 
Her leaden Keptre o'ei a ilumbeniic wsU." Torw. 



Parenthetical sentences require the tone to be loaifwbat 
rnonotonons, and the rate of utterance rather inore raftd 
than in the principal seulence : the pareatbetis aUo re- 
quires a slight pause both before and after I*, tbos, 

" If ihere'i a powct abort M i 
(And Ihal there ii, all namre crta alood 
Thtougb all ber woik«,> he matl del^hi is <nttmi 
And Ihal which be delighu io nun be btyfj." Citt<t. 

The Climax generally requires a swell of the vmce ; and 
this will appear evident by reading any exUKflt o( ^JkU 




beautiful figure. The folic 
of the nature of thi 
lusliale the above remark : 

" 'Til ILil'nlng fear and dumb DmaiFmenl all ; < 

When to Ihe claitled eye, the tudden glance 
Appean Tar south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following ilower, in eiplosioo vast, . 

The thunder laises hii Iremendoui voice, J 

At iirsl heard aolernn through the verge orheiT'n, I 

'I'he tempest growls ; bat at it nearer coinei, I 

^ And rolls ill awful burthen on llie wind, I 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 1 

The noise astounds j 'till over head a sheet ' 

Of livid flame disclosei wide ; then shuts. 
And opens wider ; shuli and opens still 
Expaasivfl, wrapping filber in a blaze : 
Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cnub'd horrible, convulsing heav n and earth." TrioMioii. 

The first part of the above piece should be given in an 
impressive manner, although somewhat akin to level read- 
ing. At the description of the approaching storm, " At first 
heard solemn o'er the verge of heaven," the voice should 
rJeepen into the most solemn tones, and, as the slorm 
comes on, it should rise and roll in accordance with it. 

The SoUloquij depends entirely on the nature of the 
subject for its mode of delivery. The Soliloquy of Macbeth, 
and that of Octavian in the " Mountaineers," although of a 
very different nature, require intense feeling, while the 
Soliloquy of Cato should be delivered in a calm, impressive 
manner. Particular care is requisite in delivering a soli- 
loquy of any kind, that the speaker seem not to address 
the audience, but to appear to be uttering his thoughts and 
feelings to himself, unconscious of the presence of any one. 

OF GESTURE. 
I By Gesture is understood a suitable conformity of the 
'countenance and other parts of the body to the subject deli- 
vered. Gesture is the language of nature, and as Cicero 
observes, " its power is greater than that of words." Un- 
aided by language, a person may, by gesture alone, convey 
his meaning to another, whereas, without it, the most 
powerful Unguage will be tame and inefficient. Ai the 
voice in ilt tunes and tnflectioni accomroodales ilMlf to 
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Mture of tlie subject, or to the Impreuions of the minil, 

dioultl the gesture accommodate itself to the voice. 

Although the correct delivery of an impaMioned di^ 
couise requireH the aid of every feature of the counlenaace, 
and a proper cornportment of every part of (he botly, yel 
the principal dependence is on Ine managomcnt uf the 
ejtt and hands. Cicero directs the orator to l>eitow the 
CDief care on the management of the eye, and Quiitliliaa 
observes, " that the action of the hands is the coinnioa 
language of all ntankind, without which all geiture it 
weak and impotent," In reference lo this, Sheridan ob- 
serves " ^'bat inward emotion i« there which cnnnot ba 
manifested by these ? Do not the eyes discover humility, 
pride, cruelty, compassion, reflection, dissipation, kindness, 
resentment ? Is there an emotion of fancy, is there a 
shade of ridicule which they cannot represent ? With re- 
spect to the power of the bands, every one knows that 
with iiicm ~o ^»T> Hemnnd a promise, call, dismiss, 
threaten, supplicate, ask, deny, shew yjj, Rirow, Hxpiu 
tation, fear, admiration," Sic. 

A speaker, in addressing a number of persons, should, 
after having cast a modest glance round on his audience, 
direct his looks in front, and commence by extending his 
r^ht-band and arm, having, at the same time, his right 
foot a little in advance, on which the chief weight of his 
body should be placed, his left hand hanging gracefully by 
his side. If, in the course of the address, the left hand be 
required to be used, the left foot should have a correspond- 
ing advance. If both hands be required, the advanced 
foot should be drawn rather back, and the speaker ehould 
stand firm and erect. The left hand should be used as 
sparingly aa possible, and the fingers of the hand in use, 
should be open and rather curved, the forefinger being 
generally rather more extended than the others. The 
action must be suited to the discourse, and vary according 
to its energy. The stroke of the hand which marks any 
particular emphasis, should be in exact accordance with it, 
and, at the conclusion of every sentence, the hand should 
fall gently by the side to be again raised when required. 

When givmg utterance to any tender emotion, and, on 
some occasions, when speaking of ourselves, in contradis- 
tinction to others, the right hand ghould be placed over 
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the region of the heart. In an appeal to heaven, or in 
uttering any sublime sentiment, the eyes, and either one 
hand, or both, should be elevated. When any thing low 
is mentioned, the eye and hand should he directed down- 
wards. But the gesture, similar to the inflections of the 
voice, the tones, &c., must depend entirely on the nature 
of the subject, and the passious, or emotions, which are 
excited. 

In the delineation of any character, nature will be found 
to be the best guide; if the speaker possesses sufficient 
judgment, and considers himself actuated by the feelings 
ne is feigning, he will rarely err. 

The following are the principal Passions and Emotions 
with the manner in which they are expressed ; there are 
various shades of the same passion which will of course 
require a corresponding difference in the delineation. 

Cheerfulness and Joy require a gaiety of tone, and a 
smiling countenance. The eyes are ooened >»5J«i uflea 
raised to tii"iv==, cluU oumetimes filled with tears. If Joy 
be excessive, it causes a wildness of gesture, as dancing, 
singing, and clapping of hands, apparently bordering on 
madness. 

Hope and Desire brighten the countenance, open the 
mouth to half a smile, give the eyes a wishful look, and 
extend the arms as if to receive the desired object. 

Love gives the voice a most tender sweetness. The 
eyes languish, the eye-brows are arched, the mouth is a 
little open, and the whole countenance is beautifully serene. 
Love which is unsuccessful gives an anxious and melaii- 

SoRKOw and Grief cause the countenance to lour, cast 
down the eyes, and give the voice a plaintive tone, which 
is occasionally interrupted with sighs. Extreme grief 
raises the voice in waihngs and lamentations, the sufferer 
beats his head and breast, tears his hair, and appears in a 
stale of phrenzy. 

PxTY is a compound of love and grief, and evinces itself 
by compassionate toues, and by gently raising and falling 
the hanas and eyes. 

Despair clouds the forehead, rolls the eyes, opens the 
mouth in a frightful manner, widens the nostrils, and 
gnashes the teeth. The head liangs down, the fists are 
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clenched, the veins and muscles are swelled, and the whole 
body becomes violently agitated. Groans are more fre- 
quentiy uttered than words ; if there are words they are 
sometimes expreiised in a sullen tone, and sometimes they 
are loud and furious. 

Hatred gives the voice a harsh and disagreeable tone. 
The eyes glance angrily, the eye-brows are conlracled, the 
teeth are set, the upper hp is curled in a disdainful man- 
ner, the body is drawn back, and the hands are thrown 
out as if to keep off the hated object. 

Aversion is similar to Hatred, but of a milder cha- 
racter. 

AsGER, when violent, or Rage, expands the nostrils, 
strains the muacles, clenches the fist, and stamps on the 
g^round ; sometimes It gives the voice a high and loud 
tone, and sometimes a tone peculiarly low and emphatic. 

Malice seta the jawu, clenches the fist, and causes the 
eyes to flash. The tone of voice b similar to that of Anger 
but in a lower key. 

Revenge expresses itself similar to Malice, but more 
openly, and in a louder strain. 

Envt is similar to Malice but of a milder character. 

Melancholy is gloomy and motionless. The lips are 
pale, the eyes are cast down, the lower jaw falls, and there 
IS a total indifTerence to every thing that passes. 

DiWRACTiON and Mabness open the eyes and roll 
them fearfully. The features become distorted, the teelh 
are gnashed, and every part of the body is most violently 
agitated. 

Fear, opens wide the eyes, gives the countenance an 
air of wildness, and the voice a low, hollow, and tremulous 
tone. The hands are extended, one foot is drawn back 
and the whole body appears to shrink from the danger. 
Extreme fear sometimes produces on females violent shrieks 
without any articulate sound. 

Alarm, Surprise, Wonder and Amazement border 
slightly on Fear. The eyes are opened wide, and some- 
limes are fixed on the object, and sometimes are raised 
upwards. The mouth is open and the whole body seems 
contracted, 

AsxiETT which is always attended with a degree of 
Fear or Apprehension, casts down the eyes, closes the 
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mouth, and biles the lips. The person appeara uneasy, 
walks about, and sometimes stops abrupily, and talks 
to himself. If he speaks to another, his pauses are long, 
and his sentences broken. 

Perplexity is expressed in a manner similar io 
Ansiety. 

Vexation adds complaint to the tones and gestures of 
Anxiety. 

Shame hanp down the head witlt downcast eyes, turns 
away the face, and causes the tongue to falter, 

Rbmokse casts down the countenance, and gives it a 
most anxious look. The teeth griash with anguish, the 
right hand beata the breast, and the whole body is violently 



Contrition raises the eyes, as if to heaven, and imme- 
diately casts them down again, causes the body to assume 
a suppliant posture, and gives the voice a hesitating and 
trembhng tone. 

Jealousy is a mixture of all the passions that can 
agitate and torture the human mind. It shews itself by 
peevishness, restlessness, thoughtfulness and anxiety. Some- 
times there is a gleam of hope, then the mind becomes 
clouded with suspicions, the arms are folded, the fists 
clenched, and the eyes dart most fearful glances. A per- 
son that is the prey of this worst of passions has been justly 
compared to a ship oa a stormy sea : he has not a moment's 
rest 

Fainting dims the eyes, takes the colour from the cheek, 
causes every muscle to seem unstrung, and the body, if not 
supported, to fall to the ground like a lifeless corpse. 

Modesty gives a downcast, submissive look, and a low 



SiTBMissioN is expressed in a similar manner to Modesty. 

Courage and Confidence require a firm tone and an 
open manly look and deportment. 

Boasting is loud and blustering. The voice is hollow, 
the eyes stare, the mouth pouts, the fist is clenched, and the 
head nods in a menacing manner. The right foot stamps 
the ground, and the legs take large strides. 

Price assumes a pompous look and air, the tone of voice 
is elevated, and the person strides about in a haughty 
manner. 
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Affirming or Protesting, if vehement and with an 
oath or an appeal to heaven, requires the eyes and right 
band to be raised upwards. If an appeal be made to the 
conscience the right hand should be laid on the breast. 

Authority assumes a grave look, it opens the counte- 
nance, but somewhat contracts the eye-brows. 

Commanding requires a stem air and a forcible utter- 
ance. The hand is extended and the head nods towards 
the person commanded. 

It must be borne in mind that there are not only various 
shades of the same passion, but that the mode of expressing 
any particular passion must be accommodated to tlie cir- 
cumstances of Uie character. The anger of a youth, of a 
full grown man, of an old man, and of a woman, although 
violent in each, will require a very different delineation. 
Every other passion must be made to vary similarly, ac- 
cording to the age and sex of the individual represented. 

In unimpassioned subjects little action is required, while 
the voice snould be even and moderate. 

Narrative subjects require little more than distinct 
delivery. The hand may be occasionally extended, and, 
accompanied with the eyes, be carried gently round to the 
audience. 

Argumentative subjects sometimes require a slow and 
sometimes a quick utterance, the tone of voice is occa- 
sionally high and loud according to the argument, and the 
action is proportionally energetic. 

Meditative subjects give the countenance a thought- 
ful expression and a low tone of voice, with frequent pauses. 
The eyes are sometimes cast on the ground, sometimes 
raised, and the action is feeble and unimpressive. The hand 
is occasionally placed on the chin ; sometimes on the fore- 
head. 

The foregoing observations are, in a great measure, as 
applicable to Reading as to Public Speaking; particularly to 
impassioned or dramatic reading,* in which it is necessary 
that the tone, the look, and the gesture of the speaker should 
correspond with the subject or character represented. 

* Mr. Smart's Dramatic Readings are most earnestly recommended : 
they will afford a rich intellectual treat to those who have any taste for 
Elocution. 
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IMPASSIONED 

PIECES FOR RECITATION. 



THE CAPTIVE. 

(plaintive expression with intense feeling.) 



* Stay, Gaoler, stay, and hear my woe. 

She ia not mad who kneels to thee; 
For what I was (oo well I know. 

And what I am, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despair; 

My language shall be mild, tho' sad ; 
But yet I'll firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad! 1 am not madi 



Which chains me in this dismal cell: 
My fate unknown my friends bewail, 
•* Oh! Gaolet liaste that fate to tell! 
Oh! haste my father's heart to cheer; 

His heart at once 'twill grieve and glad. 
To know though kept a captive here, 

[ am not mad I 1 am not mad! 



■ F.uiria^, requiring a mMI iupplie«torj Ioh ud maotw. 



r _ ___ 

/ Be qHt» ite oat, I fea* ■ ^Hf 



UlPA^lOKlDf 
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Hov acini ■; 






Ski »-<• iiVS I J r 1 ta^ 
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■ Bk iccj fac > i. J i n *i| »«• 
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None ever bore a lovelier child !• 



^ And art thou now for ever gone. 
And shall I never see thee more. 
My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ; 
" I will be free, unbar the door, 
I am not mad ! I am not mad I 

° Oh hark ! what mean those yells and cries ? 

His chain some furious madman breaks ; 
He comes ! I see his glaring eyes ! 

Now, now my dungeon grate he shakes ; 
Help ! help ! He's gone ^Oh ! fearful woe. 

Such screams to hear, such sights to see ; 
My brain ! my brain ! I know, I know, 

I am not mad, but soon shall be ! 

p Yes soon ! for, lo, you ! while I speak, 
Mark how yon Demon's eye-balls glare. 

He sees me now, with dreadful shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror ! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in my heart, so crushed and sad ! 
Ay, laugh ye fiends ! I feel the truth. 
Your task is done ! Tm mad ! Fm mad ! 

Lewis. 



I Here is a transition from the most joyous and delightful feelings to 
the most distressing apprehension, 
ra Violenct bordering on Ragt. ^ Fear rising into extreme Terr(*r. 
o Bitter Anguish. p Madness. 



IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATION. 



Beneath these hills, on yonder plains, 
In baneful calm the '' tyrant reigns. 

= For, ah ! who knows not of the day, 
When Stockholm's burghers pale with d) 
Saw all to eKecution led, 
Saw, 'neath [he axe, fall every head 
That could oppose his sway, 
' On you, your country turns her eyes, 
On you for aid, for all relies, 

You, sprung from Sweden's noblest 
1 The foremost place in rolls of fame. 
By right your fearless fathers claim ; 
•^ Your's is the glory of their name, 

"Tis your's to equal tkent. 
' As headlong down when winter reigns. 
Resistless to the shaking plains, 

The mountain torrent tears its way; 
And all that bars its onward course 
Sweeps lo the sea with headlong force ;■ 
■■ So swept your sires the Dane and Noi 

' Are you less brave than they ? 
™ Rise ! re-assert your ancient pride. 
And down the hills a living tide 
Of valour and of freedom pour ; 
Soon as the storm of battle lours, 
" Back to his den the tyrant cowers, 
" And freedom once again is ours, 

Our country great once more. 
f What ! do you still in silence stand ? 
Gleams not an eye ? moves not a hand ? 
Think ye to fly your coming fate? 
1 Or 'till some better cause be given 
Wait ye? — 'then wait, 'till cavem-driv' 
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And now at once they shoul 
Arvalan 1 Arvalan t 

With quick rebound of sound 

All in according cry, 
Arvalan '. Arvalan ! 

The unhereal multitude reply. 



• Far, far behind, beyond ail reach of tight. 

In order'd iiles the torches flow along. 

One ever lengthening line of gliding light. 

Far — far Iwhind 
Rolls on the undistinguishable clamour 
Of horn and trump and tambour; 
Incessant as the loar 
Of streams which down the wintry mountain pour, 

And louder than the dread commotion 
Of stormy billows on a rocky shore. 

When the winds rage o'er the navei, 

^And ocean to the tempest raves. 
' And now toward the bank they go. 
Where winding on their way below. 
Deep and strong the waters flow. 
Here doth the funeral pile appear 

With myrrh and ambergris bestrew'd, 
And built of precious sandal wood. 
They cease their music and their outcry here ; 
Gently they rest the bier : 
They wet the face of Arvalan — 
No sign of life the sprinkled drops excite ! 
They feel his breast — no motion there ! 
They feel hb lips — no breath ! 
? For not with feeble nor with erring hand, 

The stem Avenger dealt the blow of death. 
'' Then with a doubling peal and deeper blast, 
The tambours and the trumpets sound on high, 
And with a last and loudest cry 

They call on Arvalan. Son 

' Relaxes iDto » oilma manner. 



Ii bcre^Ecd aDimatioc 



^ 
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Or prest by hunger, hunt each nook for food, 

And quite exhausted, climb these knees — in vain. — 

Ah ! looks too eloquent !— too plainly mark'd ; 

Ye ask for bread 1 have no bread to give. 

And must Louisa then — our tender babes, — 
Muat Ihei/ untimely sink into the grave ? 
Must all be victims to a fate so sore ? 
The world will nothing give but barren frowns : — 
What then remains ? — There stands the wretched hut 
I dare not enter — '' Heaven befriend them all I 
What then remains ? — '' The night steals on apace ; 
Tlie sick moon labours thro' the mijiing clouds : — 

Yes that were well dire necessity ! 

It must be so Despair, do what thou wilt ! 

■" This forest gloom. 
Made gloomier by the deep'ning shades of nig;ht, 
Suits well the sad disorder of my soul : 
The passing owl shrieks horrible her wail. 
And conscience broods o'er her prophetic note ; 
Light springs the hare upon the wither'd leaf, 

The rabbit frolics and the " guilty mind 

Starts at the sound, as at a giant's tread. 

" Ah me I I hear a horse upon the road 

p Forgive me, Providence, forgive me man ! 
1 1 tremble thro' the heart — the clattering hoof 

Re-echoes thro' the wood The moon appears, 

And lights me to my prey : 



' Grtat jntrrnal Agoni/, 

I Slight nipreuloD of Diignit. 

( Perpliiilii wilh ■ low tone of voice. 

' EatiifU Ejaculalian, witli eyei (od haad* ruMd towaidi heaven. 

I* The nle of uliersnce ihould be iIok, the minil being appaieoll; 
atwoibed in the conlemplalion of ihe euillj purpose. 
> DicUiui maoDer, with a firm and elevated tooa. 
B Snitmn ainaatt wilb a coniiderable degiee of agitation. 
■ Self-CQunrtim. " Alarm. 

P EumtM Pniytr, with tyet railed, and handt eteialed and dalptd. 
q I'o be tpokea ia a huniid mannet, and with ib« mut Bgitaud 
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' Stop, traveller 1 — 

' Behold a being born like thee lo live. 
And yet endow'd with fortitude to die, 
Were liis alone the pang of po»ertj : 
But a dear wife, now alarving far from beoce. 
Seven hapless hungry children at her lide, 
A frowning world, and an UDgraleful Inend, 
Ci^e him to actions which his heart abhon: 
Assist ua — save us — pity my despair, 
O'erlook my fault, and view me as a man. 

' A fellow mortal sues to thee for bread, 
Invites thy charity — invites thy heart: 

" Perhaps tkou art a husband, and a faxbei'. 
Think if (Ay babes like mine, dejected lay 
And held their little hands to thee for food. 
What would'st thou have me do, vrert thou like me. 

Driv'n to distress like mine. -Oh ! then— befriend, 

Make our sad case your own — I ask no more. 
Nor will I force what bounty cannot ipare : 
Let me not take assassin- like, the boon 

' Which, humbly bending at thy foot, I beg, 
Ne'er 'till lhi« night [gives him a purieJ] 

' Heaven speed thee ou thy way 
May plenty ever sit within thy house ! 
If thou haat children, angels guard their steps ! 
Health scatter roses round each little cheek, 
And Heaven at last reward thy soul with bliss ! 
' He's gone — and left his purse within my hand. 
Thou much desired ! thou often sought ! in vain 
Sought but not found at length I hold thee fast ; 

' Command, apparently ronaiDE; all hii eacrgu* fat the purpose, lad 
eibanstiag (bem in Iba iimple word " Slap." 

• Plaintivt ulunace willi availed feelingi. 

' Errmat Entreaty, requiring ihe moil eupplioaloFy tons »nd mannei. 

■ EaTBtst EzTJMtu/alioB, rising lo a degree of Diiirtu, which ilmoit 
borders on Dtspair. 

' This line requires a most siifflicaiDry lone and manner, ihe tpnakei 
fiJling gently or — ' -— ' ■"■-- "■=■ ■----■- 



I 



r The ipeakec on receiving the puise, after having looked ■! it ear. 
ntiy for a moroent, should rise roilier hastily, and grasping it in one 
and, taiie the other towards heaven, and deliver thii pnjer nith th« 



greateit Ardour anil apparent Graliliide: 
■ joy bonlerlng on Wildaeu^ 



THE FIEND OF WAR. 

(vehement manner.) 
Tbe principal Rhetaricat Figures are Ihe PTosopoptia and the ErMtai. 



"■ Hark ! heard ye not the Toice of death 
Deep thundering o'er the startled heath? 
Hark ! — " twas the Demon's shout of joy ! 
The Hosts are gathering to destroy : 
The battle smoke ascends on high. 
As if to veil the offended sky 1 
The War-^nd and her deadly train 
Are trampling o'er the heaps of slain ! 
• Hovering round her fiery car. 
Thus they hail the power of war. 
Myriads of men this day have died — 
Dread Spirit, art thou satisfied ? 
See her car of flame appear 
Girt with horrid ahapea of fear ! 
'' Murder with demoniac glance 
• Poising fierce the bloody lance! 
' Famine wild with Gorgon head 
Scowling on the recent dead ; 
Red-eyed s Plunder counting o'er 
A murder'd orphan's little store. 

of voice andtlow utierance. Tlie.Ant " hark" ihould be ullered sharply 
mlh iha ri);ht hand eitended and the eje filed ns in ihe atlilude ol lluen- 
ing. The lecmid " hark " ihould be utlered (omewhal louder ihiD ihe 
Dm, with I coniideiable pause afler it. 

>■ The voice becomea mare elevated, and the rale of utterance iucmued 
with ■ itroDg expreuioa of ^oi rur. 

'■ Solimii miDner with ■ Bim tone of voice. 

' Mrirdir may have Ihe expreuioa o! Ilagt. 

' Ihe fiitt ihould here be clenched, and the right hand extended ai ia 
" nming a apear. 



cl ar tbi 

' Famini 
t MfU 



11 eipreued by a higgird, wild look and manner. 






d be filed, and t)ie 



nlhsK 
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Hovering rouod xhe Gcry ear. 
Thus [hey ha>i tbr 6end ofwv: 
Myriads of men xhia day hant ijirj 
Dread S^nril, ait tfaoa iirnfiid 7 

*■ JIapme villi f«roc»ui sir 

Drags a matdeo by ihe hur: 

Sacrilege, wilh flaming lorc^ 

Snatch'd from a hatmnf ckacfc'i pmA ; 

Petlilence, wboae acklr Ucatli 

Kills like the bUed trae of deadi ; 

On her pale brow a blaiuti; iter 

Sheds iti malignant ran alu. 
Hovering round her 6en car. 
TbuB they hail the fiend of «w : 
Myriads of men tliif daj h«fc iHnl 
Dread Spirit, art tfaoa BtiiA«4 f 

< Who are thett dm Malk btfciaJ. 

Fearfnl fbnna of luHBaa kad, 
' Countlesa mTtiaila, boata oa hnla. 
Grisly hordes of gloeay ^nCi ! 
All who on Ihia eartk have £ed 
Victims of despotic ptiilc I 
All who (ince the vofU bcgaa* 
Have periah-d for tbe JH^Jbcft Mu-f 
Horering roond her Sen ear. 
Thus they luul the ind af «v. 
Hyriadt of Ma lU> day »■>« «Bd— 
Dread Spirit, an thM MiMM * 







The principal Rheloiical Figure is the Eephonesis. 

^ It was upon a winter's morn, 
When snow flakes on the wind were borne. 
The keen black frost had scarcely failed. 
And sleet and rain by turns assailed — 
I mark'd as where ia warmth 1 stood, 

'' And the sight did almost freeze my blood, 

"^ A little infant on a stone, 
Cold and ehiv'ring sit alone. 

The snow fell thick and fast, yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer with a sigh, 
Bent his little tearful eye ; — 
Yet of him notice none was taken. 
He seemed to be by all forsaken. 
As cold and shiv'ring; on the stone, 
The little sufferer sat alone. 

He asked not a,id — he looked for one 
Who came not — wlio, alas ! was gone 
For ever from him ; — ne'er was he 
Again that guilty one to see, 

•' Nor e'er again was that sweet boy 
To warm his mother's heart with joy — 

■ For she, that mom, upon that stone. 
Had lelt him there to sit alone. 

» ^^arrotil1 mstiner, wilh ■ ••■ild. mfl tone of voice. 

* Thii line thould be given vriili an eipreuiDD oF Hirrrtr. 

, • Piitmit looo with ■ iliong feeling of ijinpiihy. 

I * Tendrr, apciivnair minuet. ' Blaming. 
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' At length his fears his iil«i>re btoke. 
And thus the little lout one ipobe : 

« "Alas! methinlu she liners long 

1 cannot see her in tlie throng. 

'' Alas ! she will not come a^n — — 
' And yet she promised when alona 
She iefl me sitting on thi* stone. 

^ " Oh ! Mother, come to mi>— for I 
Am cold and sick — and verily 
' Methinks the night begins lo full. 
For darkness shuts me out from all 

I saw before 1 fee! not now 

The damp snow falling on my brow, 
And sure the cold has Icfl this sums 
Where 1 have sat so long alone. 

"* ■' Come, Mother, come, nor Uirry lon^r. 
For oh ! this weakness grows still itrongiT : 
Come, Mother ! take me to my boiiia 

»How faint I am ! Come — Mother — come 1 " 
" He said no more, his Htttc breast 
Heaved at once, then sunk to rest i 
Now calm and colder than the stone 
Where first he sat, he hes alone. 

p But soon that wretched Mother came. 
With her eyes in teats and her heart in tl»mr : 

• NarraliTt mBDMr, u Mora. 

( The pIuiNliu, f mniftwi tokc a! ihe child ikovld W law MiMrf. 

• Ayprrhiiuun. rBjuiiing an uuioM look. 

> Bfcdlltciim, tlie counlenuicc md use sf Mica iMaaiag MMi as*- 

T 'I'he^e lines should be ipokea la ■ aaN pUw (n* HmM *<* * 
shghl degree of Imp^lUnct. tad tbt mum i W cM i>id< ts i»—Md. 

I Torpor n ju'l bcgioaing lo Min tW s jiSM. lb rfm tUma ikm 
office and the feeUngi are bfonmWd. Ika tan aW ' rTr SUM U- 
come giaduilty more ind more «t»k tad Ua^itL 

B Amiin,t mannei wiib » tammt t*>t. 

« Tbe voke here " dwindles to •fiMt mm." 
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And — 1 Heavens ! — ^ how she stood in mute surprise 
When first the vision met hereyea; 

' Wlien first his Uttle face she knew 

So chaiig'd tVom the laat atid lovely hue 
It wore that morn when she left him alone 
In tempest and stonn on a damp cold stone. 

' But who shall tell the pangs she felt 

" As madly in the snow she knelt. 
And clasp'd him round her in deep distress, 
In all his chilling iciness ? 

" The tear at once forsook her eye — 
And she raised a hai'sh and horrid cry. 
That seem'd on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge, her grief and her care. 

Oh '. ne'er will she taste sweet rest again 

1 For madness reigns in her troubled brain ; 
For her boy she calls thro' day and thro' nigltt. 
In coldness — In darkness — in pale moonlight — 
" " My boy ! — my boy ! — ' have you seen my boy ?" 

Not another thought does her mind employ 

Not a gleam of hope for the past can she borrow, 
'' And she wanders along in the grasp of hei sorrow. 



4 Tbe speaker ihould here endeavour la repreKot ihe feelings < 
„.!,=. jn^- !■— iog uttered " Heiveoa" with ■■ -li-i^'i" "io^.>— 

liu Eitenl, wringing hii handi 

., his muulh open and bit c( 
; deepest agony. 

' Deeplii KiemH manner. • Flainlive olter^nce. 

' Deeply toitmn manner. 

" Ueia assume a mililniiiarlookRiid a iJiiirncitil manner 1 t 
Lce should become elevated, and the action should be eneigeli 
> This requires a lolemn intonation of voice. 
( DiUravlint,. ' Fremied Grief, 

• FvBiiiid Inquiry. 
' Mo« mlmin manner, with a slioog expresBion of feeling. 



] 




That shook the earth widi ll 

Twafl Death. * In fa 

Tbe Warrior put : 
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I niark'd hit mail, I n 
I 'spy'd the ^wAliag of to ^ev, 

I saw his giant uib tfae filrlaw ■ 
Wide wared the bidc'ii^ IMe ad 

' On me, be cried, mj Bntoa^ «u 

To lead you to tfae fieUof Afe: 

1 come : — Yoa cv. 

That clea — •' ~ 

Descends to tl 

I moiiDt y 
My proad s 

Hark ! to jbj « 
Hark ! to my danon aca ■■ t 

•* Fear not mm tW Fob^i ttt. 
Fear D04 DO- Ifae Dii* liui | 
Pugi tbU todaie, pn> Am A 
Bed-rid ^ Wk faefak MML. 
These dM^»bc loras «HI 
Hourly ai my p>liee @Mfc: 
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And when o'er slothful realms my rod I wave. 
These on the tyrant King and coward Slave, 
Rush with vindictive rage, and drag them to their grave. 

But ye, my sons ! at this high hour, 

Shall share tlie fulness of my power : 
From all your bows. 
In level'd rows. 

My own dread shal^ shall shower. 
• Go then to conquest, gladly go, , 

Deal forth my dole of destiny, 

With all my fury dash the trembling foe 

Down to those darksome dens, where Rome's pale spec- 
tres lie ; 

' Where creeps the ninefold stream profound 
Her black inexorable round, 
And on the bank. 
To willows dank, 
The shivering ghosts are bound. 

Twelve thousand crescents all shall swell 
To full-orb'd pride, and fading die. 

Ere they again in life's gay mansions dwell : 
* Not such the meed that crowns the Sons of Liberty. 

" No, my Britons 1 battle slain, 

Rajiture gilds your parting hour 
I, that all despotic reign. 

Claim but there a moment's power. 
Swiflly the soul of British flame 
Animates some kindred frame, 

Swiftly to light and life triumphant flies, 

Exults ^ain in martial ecstacies. 
Again for freedom fights, again for freedom dies. 

Mason. 

• Difaifitd Cimnaitd, griduill^ increuing in toatgj, wilb ■ Mraag 
■ SuUmH manoer. itilh i lion rile ot alletanci, ind ■ low Iwt jm- 
I Triumyhant cxpreuloo. i' Enlkuiiailie nDnner. 




•>« Land, bad ■' Ike MHC titaBBa 
*" And rapWC ^fhh* ■■ bM ; 
At ooce inA tfaoHk AM ind •> Ai^ 

Tbe joyfid Mihw ifa "^If- 
Far to the mst atfaad iffM^ 

A faint mhibt daad m wkm Hi& 
Each seanttB's eje tka' tm «iA a^s 

Ai once diKCns die aiii^ Wie : 
Each Kftnaa'a In^idH^hiH 

■ For ten laog jewi Acr'ac Mi 

For Ico long jc^^ Mic ■ 
llie zior; of dK wxrag Mn 

Or' tbe oBcnCk Ud"* hHM 
On bairai rack>,« 

Foreretfi 
Oft baTethntD«ftrd,aMl.«i*»«di, ] 

Thought ^ ife KOMs Aey U b&iAs^ 



" Blow nifleritB. jc n^ pfcs. 
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'Thus sing they loud, but as they speak 
Slacker and slacker grows the breeze. 
Now weaker blows — now still more weak — 

Sinks — faiQts — droops— dies, — and by degrees 
One smooth unvaried caira o'erspreads the level seas. 
i Hour after hour they watch in vain 
To see the wish'd-for gale arise ; 
V Day after day with ling'ring pain, 
m Upbraid the unrelenting skies. 
I Each, heart-sick of the bitter woe, 
Sighs deep for liberty and land ; 
But none so heavy feels the blow 

As one, the youngest of the band. 
Who on this voyage first has left his native strand. 

^Soon as the morn its light displays. 
Eager he mounts the lofty shrouds ; 
And through the live-long day his gaie 
Bends eager on the distant clouds. 
Still day by day decays his strength. 
Death ready seems to aim his dart ; 
Word speaks he never, 'liil at length 

The tenth dull night sees tear-drops start, 
And tlius in words of fire he pours his swelling heart, 
'' " Oh for yon sea-birds rapid wing, 
To speed me to the land 1 love I 
How gaily then I'd laugh and sing. 
Green earth below, blue skies above. 
' My Parents ! never more we'd part, 

As once from their fond arms 1 tore ; 
k — Oh tell me not, my boding heart, 
That I shall never see them more ; 
1 — Rise, rise, ye tempests rise, and hurl us to the shore 

' Here \a a Imnsilion lo Scrhiisnas ; the manner becomiog gnujuall; 
more Bod more dejected ; "sinki, — fuiDls, — dronpi. — ilirj " lequire the 
mott KiUmn eipreuion. and a pirticulirly iIok utterance with ■ long >u*- 
peaiioo of the voice ii e«cli word. 

■> Amitiui niBfiDSr ; the lone of voice becomei elevated, lud ibe ntc 
cCuItenDce >ery conaidenbly iacreaud. 

> Thiiihould be ulleied with a feeling of Conlrid'on ; tlx ttie* ihBulil 
be pileoiu, and lenl forth with >de«p dtBwtnigh. " ^^^^ 

* Jppntitautn. * UmI animaud «ad mirgtlic 
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' " Fair is the wxU of ■Men kK 

Or, wben apoa At *■ 
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The »heep-bdl M tfcc ^nM j 
The cotuge bona'd ■ ^ 
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Throughout a gay confusion reigns, 
While over all yon minster spire 
Lifts to the fleecy clouds its proud peak tipp*d with fire. 

' " I see — I see the glittering scene 

I hear — I hear the busy hum 

Oh welcome back ye pastures green, 

No dream is this 1 come, I come I'* 

Red blazed the seaman's kindling eye. 

As that loved vision fired his brain ; 
He gave one wild and frantic cry. 

And plunged into the flashing main ; 
The waters closed above he never rose again. T. W. 

r This should be spoken in a wild, frenzied manner, the tone of voice 
still coatiDuing melancholic. 
• Much Solemnity, with considerable feeling, particularly at the list 

lane. 



MARCO BOZZARIS. 



Marco Bozzaris was the Epaminondas of Modem Greece ; He fell in a ni^t attack 
upon the I'urkbh camp at Laspt, the site of the ancient Platan. Aug. 90, i83, and ck- 
pirp.d iu the moment of victory. His last words were, " To die for libetty is a pleasure, 
not a paiu." 

(mournful description.) 



The principal Rhetorical Figures are the Simile, the Anaphora, and 

the Polysyndeton, 



» At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power ; 

In dreams, thro' camp and court he bore 

The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard, 

• Simply Detcriptive, requiring little more than level speaking. 



UIPASSIONED PIECES POB RECrTAnO.V. 

Then wore that mooardrs ngMl ring. 

Then press'il that monarch'* tfanme — ft Kinf , 

As wild his thoughts, and gay o( wiog 

As Eden's garden biwl. 
' At midnight, in the forert sfajule*, 

Boz/aris ranged his Suliote band. 
True as the «teel of their tried bbdea. 

Heroes in heart and haad. 
There had the Peroians' ilwuMnds aood. 
There had the glad earth drunk U 

On old Plateea's day ; 
And now these breathed that b 
The sons of sires who cooquef'd ikere. 
With arm to strike, and ■ooJ to dart. 

As quick, as far as they. 
' An hour pafs'd oo — the Ttvk x-mikt ; 

Thai blight dreaai wM hi* ba : 
He woke — to bear hia sei 
' "To arms ! the* come ! 
' He woke — to die 'mid*t d 
And fhoat, and pout, ai 
And death shots fallii^ tl 
Like forest pnts before lie Ua«, 
Or lighttiii^ from the M ~ 
And heard with voi 



'" Strike 'till the fa 

Strike fiir yoitr a! 

Strike for the pttm gam* vfjom m 

God and yov sMne had !^ 

E They foagfat like btave ■ 
They piled that g 
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They conquer'd but * Bozzaris fell 

Bleeding at every vein. 
' His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud huirah. 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close. 
Calmly as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber, Death ! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her firBt-born's breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are brolce. 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in Consumption's ghastly form. 
The Earthquake's shock, the Ocean's stonn ; 
Come when the heart beats high and wann, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wJDe, 
And thou art terrible ; ^ the tear. 
The groan, the knell, tlie pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, ate thine. 

' But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the frue. 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in iu hollow tones are beard. 

The thanks of millions yet [o be. 
Come, when his task of lame is wrought ; 
Come, with her lautel-leaf blood-bought ; 

Come, in her crowning hour; and then 
Thy sunken eyes" unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prison'd men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome ud the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land : 

l< GrMI Solmmiiit. llw raw ef ulMranci ihoiiM be iltx lad t m fi hatii. 

■ .U.'im/nl inil uJMa ninner, v iib ■ plainiici lOM of tmce. 

> Th« tune e[ voice thould be lietc piiticuliiily dttp ■od mfkalie, and 

uaaMt, oiili a due irfri m the M[emnir| «1 ik* 



ISIPASSIONED PIECES FOR KECITATIOS, 

Tby summons welcome aa the cry 
Which lold the Indian isles were ni^ 

To the world -seeking Genoese, 
Whea the land wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o'er the Haytian seas. 
* Bozzaris ! with the storied brare, 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee : there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral wced« for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave it* plume. 
L'ke torn branch from death's leufleas tree, 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 
But she remembers ihee as one 
Long lored, and for a season gone. 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells ; 
Of thee her babe's 6rst lisping tells; 
For thine her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch, and cottage bed- 
Her soldier closing with the foe. 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plighted maiden when she fear* 
Forh 



} 

Thinks of thy fate and checks her tears ; 3 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 



And she, the mother of thy boys, 
rhoiigh in her ^e and faded cheek 
la read the grief'^slic will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys. 
And even ^e who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth. 

Talk of thy doom, without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 



>> ilattntjut Solemuiljr, with a caoudanUe degrn of Enihiaium. 
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BOADICEA. 

SOLEMN AND DIGNIFIED MANNER.) 
The principal Rhetorical Figure is the Prosopopeia, 

* When the British warrior queen 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an ^ indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods. 

^ Sage, beneath the spreading oak. 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief! 
^ Ev'ry burning word he spoke. 

Full of rage, and full of grief. 

® " Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs ; 
Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

^ " Rome shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
6 Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd. 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

^ ** Rome, for empire far renown *d. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

** Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms shall win the prize — 

Harmony the path to fame. 

* Solemn manner, with a strong expression of ^ Indignation. 

<* Solemn and dignijied manner ; a considerable pause both before and 
after " hoary chief." 

^ Increased energy, bordering on Anger. 

« Solemn and slow delivery, with smothered feelings of resentment. 

f ** Rome shall perish," should be delivered in a highly emphatic and 
solemn manner, with a long pause at " perish," and a strong feeling 
of t Disdain. 

^ Dignijied Solemnity. 



IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATIOV. gj 

" Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 

" Regions, Ceesar * never knew, 
^ Thy posterity shall sway. 
Where nis eagles never flew. 
None invincible as they." 

^ Such the Bard*s prophetic words. 
Pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Bending, as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet, but awful lyre. 

^ She, with all a monarch's pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
^ Rush'd to battle, fought and died ; 

Dying, hurFd them at the foe. 

^ Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heav'n awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestow'd. 

Shame and ruin wait for jfou. Cow per. 

Disdain, ^ Triumphant miDiier. 

Moderate deg^ree of Solemnity, approaching to level speaking. 
Most dignified and * energetic manner. 

This verse requires much Vehemence of manner, with a strong ex- 
sion of Contempt* 



THE EMIGRANTS FAREWELL* 



The principal Rhetorical Figure is the Epanorth4ftii, 



Ye cliffs of England rising white 
Above the ocean-roar. 

There is little variation of expression in this piece ; it requires a 
ntive, melancholic tone of voice, the Speaker apparently labouring 
er a g^eat depression of spirits. 
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Soon, soon to Tanish from my sight. 

Farewell for eTermore ; 
I seek across the Atlantic foam. 
Another land, another home. 

Far, far, alas ! from England's shore. 
And thought all reckless to depart — 
But, ah ! how heavy sinks my heart 

To feel — ^we meet no more. 

Oh ! bitter are the tears we shed. 

As slowly one by one 
Our friends are number d with the dead 

Till all, or we, are gone. 
One sweeping stroke, one dreadful day 
Has torn them all from me away ; 

Friend, foe, or kinsman — all is o*er, 
I bid to every face I knew. 
To every face I loved to view, 

Farewell for evermore. 

Said I for evermore ? — ah, no ! 

Oft in the silent night 
Their forms afresh shall wake my woe, 

And mock my aching sight ; 
And with them m regretful dreams 
Shall rise my country's woods and streams ; 

And I shall feel within my soul. 
Between us in the midnight gloom, 
The dashing billows beat and boom. 

The broad Atlantic roll. 

Friends I may gain in yonder land, 

But ah ! they cannot be 
What those have been, who, hand in hand. 

Have spent their youth with me. 
Far distant from my father's isle. 
For me some children too may smile, 

My infant home who ne'er shall view ; 
And of their father's land shall hear, 
As some far realm to hate or fear, 

Beyond the ocean blue. 



IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATION. 

Tliere is a wound — a deqj gang^ne 

Divides my heart in twain ; 
On one side lies all 1 have seen. 

And ne'er shall see again. 
My childhood, youth, airay aie burt'd, 
Are fragments of a former world. 

Are dreams that melt at break of day ; 
And all to which my heart was bound, 
Country and all, they fade around. 

Fade from my graap away. 

Another life must I beg! a, 

A toil of weary woe ; 
The hearts of strangers I must win, 

A heavy task and slow. 
For doom'd a foreigner to be, 
All who shall meet and look on me. 

Will care not where 1 go or come. 
Oh ! hard it is and harsh to bear 
The stranger's cold, unfeeling etare. 

And turn, but not to home. 

Ah, happy he that sees around 

The scenes of former days ; 
To him each flower that decks the ground, 

Some balmy thought can raise; 
Can soothe the heart and melt the mind, 
Wiih early recollections twined; 

But I am doom'd to fade and die, 
Where round me strange r-h ill a arise ; 
And stranger-stars deck stranger-skies, 

A friendless stranger, I. 
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CURSE OF KEHAMA. 

(vehement manner.) 

This piece forms a striking example of the Imprecation, 



* I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 

From fire and from flood, 

From the serpent's tooth. 

And the beasts of blood ; 
From Sickness I charm thee. 
And Time shall not harm thee, 

But Earth which is mine. 

Its fruits shall deny thee ; 

And Water shall hear me, 

And know thee and fly thee. 
And the Winds shall not touch thee 

When they pass by thee ; 
And the Dews shall not wet thee 

When they come nigh thee : 

And thou shalt seek Death 

To release thee in vain ; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
^ While Kehama shall reign. 

With a fire in thy heart. 

And a fire in thy brain ; 

And sleep shall obey me, 

And visit thee never, 
And the Curse shall be on thee 

For ever and ever. — South ey. 



* This requires to be delivered with a strong expression of Malice 
throughout. 

b Exulting manner ; the tone of voice becomes elevated. " Curse " 
requires a most powerful emphasis with the strongest expression of 
Malice. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 

(solemn description.) 



The principal Rhetorical Figures are the Apostrophe, the Alliteration, 

the Prosopopeia, and the Simile. 



Pale Brussels ! then what thoughts were thine« 
When ceaseless from the distant line 

Continued thunders came ! 
Each burgher held his breath, to hear 
These forerunners of havock near. 

Of rapine and of flame. 

What ghastly sights were thine to meet. 
When rolling through thy stately street, 
The wounded shew'd their mangled plight 
In token of the unfinished fight ; 
And from each anguish laden wain, 
The blood drops laid thy dust like rain ! 

How often in the distant drum, 
Heard'st thou the fell invader come. 
While ruin shouting to his band, 
Shook high her torch and goary brand ! 
Cheer thee fair city ! * From yon stand, 
Impatient Buonaparte's stretch'd hand 

Points to his prey in vain ; 
While maddening in his eager mood, 
And all unwont to be withstood 

He fires the fight again. 

^'"On! On! was still his stern exclaim, — 
Confront the battery's jaws of flame ! 

Rush on the levell'd gun — 
My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance ! 
Each Hulan, forward with his lance ! 
My guard, my chosen, charge for France ! 

France and Napoleon I " 

* The tone and manner here becomes animated. 
^ Most authoritative Command, with an elevated and loud tone of voice, 
and eager and rapid utterance. 



r 
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3 IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATIOW." 

Loud answer'd their acclaiming sbout. 
Greeting the mandate, which sent out 
Their bravest and their best, to dare 
The fate their leader ahunn'd to share. 
But he, his country's sword and shield. 
Great Wellington, ne'er known to yield, 
Still in the battle-front revealed, 

Came like a beam of light; 
In action prompt, in sentence brief, 
'"Soldiers stand firm," exclaim'd the chief, 

"England shall tell the fight 1" 

■ On came the whirlwind like the last 

But fiercest sweep of tempest blast 

On came the whirlwind steel gleams brolci 

Like lightning thro' the rolling smoke. 

The war was waked anew ; 
Beneath their fire in full career, 
Rush'd on the ponderous cuirassier ; 
The lancer couch'd his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havock near, 

The Cohorts' eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent broad and strong, 
The advancing onset roH'd along; 
For harbingev'd by fierce acclaim. 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame, 
Peal'd wildly the imperial name. 

But, on the Britij^h heart, were lost 
The terror of the charging host. 
For not an eye, the storm that view'd 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude ; 
Nor was one forward footstep staid 
As dropp'd the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunder tear. 
Fast they renew 'd each serried square : 
And on the wounded and the slain, 
CloKd their dimiuish'd files again ; 



' Tliit requirei IjuI liltle bid 


.« lh>n le«l ip«k>i 
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IMPASSIONED PIECU FOR RtUTAnOlK. 

TJil froni lb«ii line, scarre >pE»i* leaglk i hwe 
Emei^ing from the smoM tber see 
Bel met, and plume, and pamiflj. 

Then waked their fire al tnce; 
Each muleteer's renolviiig kscfl 
As Tiist, as regularly fdl. 
As when they praciwe lo disptay 
Their disripline on iesul day:' 

Then donn went qxar and tance: 
Down were the Eagle'a bannen am, 
Down reeling steeds and riden vent. 
Corslets were pienced and pe 

And to augment the fray, 
Wbeel'd full against tbeir 
The English horsemen's f 

Forc^ their resisiieac i 

Tlien to the musket Inetl 
The clash of swords, the oeigti of steed*. 
As plies the smith his claogiag txvde. 
Against the cuirass rang Ihe Made. 
And while smid their close array 
The well served cannon rent their way ; 
And while amid their scatieT*d hand 
Raged the fierce rider's bioody brand. 
Recoiled in common rout and Tear, 
Lancer and guan) and cuirassier : 
Horsemen and toot a mingled host. 
Their leaders fall'n, their standards lost. 



CESAR ON HAVING PASSED THE RUBICON. 

(VEIICMEKT MAKKER.) 





tnre ETCHiRD IIL, iSD HIS SON. 
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IMPASSIONED PIECES FOU RECITATIOX. 

Then pnss'il his hour of piide ', 
'' He knew that injured one; 
He clasp'd him in hii mtns, and cried. 
"My son! my sod ! my son ! " 
Remorse and love, long conflict kept, 
He groan'd in thought — he saw — and wepi. 
Pride," cried he, " was my bnne, 

For that I bartered all 

Peace, love, content, all to obtain 

A Crown and now 1 fall 

Prone from my tow'ring height to earth ; 
My deeda abhorrd, accura'd my birth. 
Boy ! 1 would yet be lov'd 

Though item has been my will. 
Though haply I have cniel prov'd, 

I am thy lather still ; 

Thou wilt not ? no — 'twere sin for thee 
To curse a parent's memory, 
I weep '. they are not feais 

That shake my warrior frame ; 
No hopes o'erthrown has caused these tears 

This breast and brow of flame ; — 
Thy fancied hate — thy hate probes deep; — 
For that — and more —for thee I weep-" 
like a warrior king appearf 

The sun with banners fair; 

is glancing beams like golden speari 

Are flashing thro' mid air ; 

le mountain springs — the forest land — 

■e sounding like a martial band. 
There is a lonely grave 

To which the ravens wing; 



!• Paternal affeetlon, graduilly increaiiog in inlemily. 

' Thia line requiraa lo be uttered »ilb a Mrong Bipreuion of Patera 
Lmif. blended wilb Rtmorit. 

'I Slam uUeiaace. wUh a great degree of Soleimil]'. 

' Dignifitd manner, wiih a mtituie of Self-npreai:!.. 

I Thia line is highly emphatic. 

I Kelaiea into a mi'.d, affectionate maaaer, with conledding paiiiu 
and agoniied feelingi. 

ii Soiem<i and lamenbit dignified manner. 

■ Solemnity gradually increasing. 



IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATION. 

Nor sculpture shines, nor pennons wave 
Yet there lies England's King; 
' And he the heir of Britain's throne 
Wanders, sad, hopeless, and alone. 

^ Matt alemn maooer, with > plaintive, ilvu, and ienglktnti 



KORNEB'S ADDRESS TO HIS HORSE* 






piiju- ton ungwfrMcorpa^aad^Mtinoii tapoT farthMT— QimnaM 
he DianMWi (atl n in mrrngtoMOt hcu- BatBabBtt, ud «• tartSudu u < 
oicr bit mUBLu md (ndaHd by ft wiU. Hb diad it (h* euty «t< cpf It 






My horse, my horse — to arms ! to arms 

Upon us looks the world : 

Our foes with threats and loud aJarins. 

Their deadly hate have hurled. 
My horse, my horse — the nighl is gone. 

There is thy oaken wreath; 

Arouse, arouse, and bear me on. 

Where sahres deal forth death. 
Away ! away ! my charger bear 

Thy fire and courage high; 
No dangers now must raise a fear. 

How thick soe'r they lie, 
Behind we've many a pang and sigh. 

From loves and home adored ; 
In front we've death or victory. 

Beside us our good sword. 

"hit Enthuiutk Addrett nquim an iltvalul, nmrna 



IMPASSIONED PIECES POIt REClTAnOA. 

Come hasten to the bridal Teasl, 

There waits our bridal crown ; 
On every dull or lingering giml, 

The social band shall fiown. 
For honour is a feasler there. 

The bride our father-land ; 
And him to whom that btide is dear, 

Shall fear, or death command. 

What if he fall ! Oh, soft the place 

Of his last sleep shall be ; 
Encircled in his bride's embrace. 

And guarded tenderly ; 
And as the leafless oak in spring, 

Renewing verdure yields ; 
He shall awake from slumbering, 

Free in heaven's living fields. 

Howe'er my charger, fate decree 

To conquer or to fall ; 
Above our fortunes let us be, 

And bravely darelhcm all. 
Follow the path to liberty. 

Though through the grave it lead ; 
O'er conquests blond red summit high. 

What reck we how it speed. 

My horse, my horse, to victory ! 

Who heeds a vaunting foe ? 
Heav'n is for us, it fires thy eye, 

And nerves me for the blow. 
On, on, my noble courser, on ! 

The storm roars through our land ; 
If thick as hail, and fierce as sun. 

Charge through the foeman's band. 
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THE. SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

(solemn and plaintive expression.) 



The principal Rhetorical Figures are the Prosopopeia, the Metonymy, 

and the Anaphora, 



Calmly he died, the gallant youth, 
When still'd was Demon War's commotion, 

When summer's trees were green, and smooth 
The surface of the ocean : 

Well, for his sake may friendship weep ; 
Weep, that when battle-toils were done. 
When glory's wreath was bravely won, 
Too swiftly should descend his sun, 

O'er beings western steep ! 

* I heard the roll of muffled drum^ 

I heard the bugle's lonely wailing 
As to the churchyard they were come 
With honours nought availing : 
^ I saw the sad procession move, 

With arms reversed and looks of woe 

The pall, the bearers moving slow. 
The sword and helm with plumes of snow. 
The coffin-lid above. 

*" Prancing along with hoof of pride, 
Unconscious of the sad disaster. 
Unmounted, led on either side 

Behind its ancient master 
The gallant war-horse follow'd : of* 
To battle had he borne his lord, 

a This line should be uttered in a particularly solemn manner, with 
a deep tone of voice. 

>> The rate of utterance should be here particularly slow, the tone of 
voice low and melancholic, and the manner most dejected and sorrowful. 

<= The manner becomes more animated, the voice more elevated, and 
the rate of utterance is increased, particularly towards the end of the 
verse. 



^ IMPASSIONED PIECES FOR RECITATION. 

Nor started at ihe flashing sword, 
When trumpets siin^, when cannons TOar*cl, 
And smoke clouds gloom'd aloft. 

^ Then, slowly "mid the new dug ground, 
1 saw the sable bier desi'eading : 

The grave fill'd up — his comrades round 
With heads uneover'd bending; 

In pensive mood I tum'd away. 

And from the mournrul scene did steal ; 

Full sad and Bore my heart did feel, 
As thrice I heard the volley peal 

Above bis senseless clay ! 

' Yea ! there tbey left him ;— daisies grow 
Upon the turf that wraps his bosom ; 
And round the evening breezes shew 
The hawthorn's silver blossom ; 

PHe hears no more the clarion's sound 
No more the helmet decks his hend ; 
No more, in love, by him are led 
His gallant uoop but in his sleaJ. 

Another now is found ! 

' Yes ] all must die, and pass away, 

The fair — the noble — and the brave ; — 

"Tis desolate — I dare not stay 

To hear the breeze sigh o'er [he grave. 

Well may the lonely bosom ache. 
To mark the grey sepulchral stone, 
And hear the melancholic moan, 

The church -towers' summit shake 1 



■I Solemnity. 
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ALFREDS ADDRESS TO THE SAXON TROOPS. 

(vehement manner.) 



The principal Rhetorical Figure is the Erotetis. 



» Subjects ! tho' absent long, 
I have been planning for you and am now 
Returning in your cause. The hand of God 
We all have felt, ^ but let us not despair 

And we shall conquer. 

^ There is a point in human wretchedness 
Beyond whose bounds the wretched cannot feel ; 
And nothing here is lasting. ^ We have felt ; 
Each that before me stands, that prostrate state, 
That absence from all hope, and we may now 
Look on to happier times. * Cheer up, brave men, 
The King whom ye have served, and by whose side 
Met the fierce fight undaunted, now demands 
Your further aid— fearless attend your prince, 
And let him lead you on to victory ! 

^ My subjects ! I have long 

Endured a weighty burden ; I have lived 
Goaded with cares, that fiird my mind by day, 
And when night came assumed a character 
Tenfold more fearful. What have I sustained 
Those ills for? To support a crazy crown ? 

a Courageous and dignified manner, with tifirm, manly tone of voice. 

b Increased Animation, with much Enthusiasm. 

c Here is a transition to Seriousness ; the tone of voice should be low, 
and the enunciation should be particularly distinct and emphatic, 

^ The manner becomes gradually more animated, and the tone of voice 
more elevated, 

e Most animated and energetic manner, with a long pause after 
" Victory." 

<* Mere is a transition to a considerable degree of Solemnity, requiring 
an emphatic manner, with a protracted utterance. 
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Where the roving rill meander'd 

Down the green retiring vale ; 

Poor, forlorn Alceeus wander'd 

Pale with thought, serene); pale. 

Timeless sorrow o'er liis face 

Breathed a melancholic grace; 

And fix'd on every feature there 

The mournful resignation of deEpatr. 

O'er hia arm, his Lyre neglected. 

Once, his dear companion hung; 

And, in spirit deep aejected. 

Thus the pensive poet sung ; 

While at midnight's solemn noon. 

Sweetly shone the cloudless moon ; 

And all the stars around his head. 

Benignly bright, their mildest influence she 
■ " Lyre ! O Lyre ! my chosen treasure. 

Solace of my bleeding heart ! 

Lyre ! O Lyre ! my only pleasure. 

We must ever, ever pari ; 

For in vain thy poet sings, 

WooB in vain thy heavenly strings ; 

The Muse's wretched sons are bom 

To cold neglect, and penury, and scort). 
'' "That which Alexander sighd for. 

That which Ctesar's soul possessed, 

That which heroes, kings, have died for. 

Glory! animalea my breast. 

• Plaimht ulloiDM, with FODiidenble emolioa. 

■> I'he lane of t(HOt gixlually becomn mate iltivinl. and 
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All inivfal j) 

'O dwBII 

I will vrattk wilfc Ifce « 
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" Blov, ^ bncK* ! 
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Indian realMi tWir ttcH 
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High in ail' his Liarp he hung, 

Now no more to rapture strung; 

Then warm in hope, no longer pale, 

He blush'd adieu and rambled down the dale. 
■^ Lightly touch 'd by fairy fingera, 

Hark ! the Lyre enchants the wind ; 

' Fond AIcajuB listens, lingers. 

Lingering, listening, looks behiad. 
^ Now the mnsic mounts on high. 

Sweetly rolling through the sky ; 

To every tune with tender heat. 

His heartstrings vibrate and his pulses beat. 
' Now the strains to silence stealing. 

Soft in ecstaciea expire; 
™ Oh ! with what romantic feeling. 

Poor AlcEeus grasps the lyre I 
" Lo ! his furious hand he flings. 

In a tempeat o'er the strings j 

He strikes the chords so quick, so loud; 

Tis Jnve that scatters lightning frooi a cloud. ] 
""Lyre! Lyre 1 hiy ehosen treasure. 

Solace of my bleeding heart ; 

Lyre ! Lyre I my only pleasure. 

We will never, never part 

Glory, Commerce, now in vain, 

Tempt me to the field, the main ; 

The Muses' sons are blessed, tliou;;h horn 

To cold neglect and penury and scorn. 

" What though all the world neglect me. 

Shall my haughty soul repine ? 

And shall poverty deject me. 

While this hallow'd Lyre is mine ? 



i< rncrensnl animation. 
1 Th>9 line, aad more p 
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Haste 1 fight like men of battled worth, 

Whom tyrants dare not sever 

From rights which blossoinetl at their bin 

To flourish green for ever. 

On ! on ! ye brave antl galluiit ones, 

Keniember those who bore ye 

Of liberty the stoutest sons. 

Be worthy sires before ye. Lori 



THE RED KING-S WARNING.' 



(solemn description.) 



M 



» With hound and horn the wide New Forest ni 

When the Red William at the bright noon-< 
Girt hy his glittering train, to saddle sprung, 

And (o the chase spurr'd forth his gallant greyS 
O'er hill, o'er dale, the hunters held their Iraclct * 

But that grey courser fleeter than the winJ, 
Was foremost still — and as the King look'd back^^ 

Save Tyrrell, all were far and far behind. 
Slow tlirough a distant pass the train defiled ; 

Alone the King rode on when in mid coun^^ 

'' Lo I rush'd across his path a figure wild. 

And on his bridle-rein with giant force 

* Tbe Hed King's Wtrning naa wrillen nhen ihe rccolli'ci 
Aikin'i Macbeth'i VVmmlng. t^ which il wm tuggeiied, wMil 
in Ihe trnttft mind, llmt the imitalion oilJ he round lo bM 



>> Ihe delivety becomei moia tmphaiie, i 
«lth 1 r«llhg olAiar^u 
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' Seized then swift pointing to a blighted oak, 

Thus to th' astonish '<1 King in wordt of thunder (poke. 

'' " Curb thy race of headlong speed, 

^L Backward, backward turn thy steed ! 
^M Death is on thy onward track. 
^R lurn, oh tum thy courser back ! 
" See 'si thou. King ! yon aged tree : 
Blighted now, alas 1 I>ke me : 
Once it bloom'd in strength and pride. 
And my cottage stood beside. 
" Till on Hastings' fatal field, 
England's baleful doom wa> teal'd ; 
Till the Saxon stoop'd to own 
Norman lord on English throne. 
" Where the forest holds domain. 
Then were fields of golden grain, 
Hamlets then and churches (tood 

(Where we see the wide waste wood. 
" But the • Norman King tnust here 
Have hia wood to hunt his deer, 
What were we 'he waved his hand. 
And we vanish 'd from the land. 
"Fiercely burn'd my rising ire 
When 1 saw our cots on fire ! 
When ourselves were forced lo fly, 
Or to beg, or rob, or die ! 
"Then on William's head abhorr'd 
Then my '' deepest curse I poured 

Turning lo this aged oak 
Thus in madness wild 1 spoke. 
' ■• Powers of Hell, or Earth, or Air, 
Grant an injured Saxon's prayer 

' I'be light hand thoM be here lliruil Forivaid a> ia the art nf gi: 
mg the bridle, while the olher hand shnuld be eiteodcd, pmniing lo 
iuppoMd objed. — TTicre should lie a mspensiie pauie si " Seiied." 

^ Tba warning requires tliroughoui atoltmn, but genefally ■ huil 

' I'hii Ehoiild be uttered wllh t Sneer. 
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Ne'er may one of William's race 

Pass alive ibis fatal place ! 
■' Powers of Hell, or Earth, or Air, 

Give a sign ye grant my prayer ; 
' Give ! oh give ! ' while yet I spoke, 

Ljghtning struck the witness oak I 
" '^ Shun, O King I thy certain lot 

Fly with speed the fatal spot 

Here to death thy uncle pass'd 

Here thy nephew breathed his last ! 
" " Yea, my curse has work'd too well 1 

Sorrow seized me when they fell. 

Would, oh would I might revoke 

>What in madness wild I spoke 1 
' " Monarch ! to my words give heed, 
Backward, — backward turn thy steed ! 
Danger, death, beset thee round 
Chase not on the fated ground ! " 
p "Away,'" fierce William cried, " ill boding seer! 
Think'st thou to strike thy sovereign's heart with fear ? — 
Think'st thou with idle threats to bar my way ? — 
— I scorn thy warning — s On ! my gallant grey ! " 
' He plunged his spurs deep in his courser's side 
When from the blighted oak, as lie advauced, 

b* Right to the monarch's heart an arrow glanced : 
The blood gush'd forth in streams, he Feci, ! he 
Groan'd!— he Died! T. W. 



t "Give, oil! givB ! " abould be pirticalul]' Unglhntd sod 

■ The tone or voice becomea iMcer, irilh an elpicaion of S 

appioichiDgtoHDrror. 

" 1'hii vene nquim s teeliag of ihe dttimi Rrgril. 
" Grtaltit SoUmnitii tni EamMnai, with a ilitp ion 
r Hauglily iiid eoriumpluaui minner. 
1 Daring. ' NanaSlit miDner. 
• A ilrong eipmiicn o( Horror -. the litiec p»n «( lb* lul K 
quiring I pKiiicululj tmphalic in J lengikntd u( 



i^ 







r^- 1, I I ft. fci 



FilfiirJ»yii ■»■«■* ■■■■* *v 
Or Mil pato'-i m t % r^ »Mw 

AiiddMfrftofcMefc -_-l*> '^ifc > I r^j 

Pwt»l»— . !■■<■ liii *—« 
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If when thou hear'st of thousands massacred, 

Thou saj'st < I am a ! Kinc, and fit it is 

That '' these should perish for me ;' ' if thy realm 

Should, through the counsels of Ihy government, ^ 

Be fiird with woe, and in thy streets be heard * 

The voice of mourning and the feeble cry J 

Of asking hunger ; if at such a time 

Thou dost behold thy plenty-cover'd board, ' 

And shroud thee in thy robes of Royalty, M 

Aud say that all is well, * Oh, gracious God ! - 

Be merciful to such a monstrous man, 
When the spirits of the murder'd Innocent 
Cry at thy Inrone of justice. 

' " King of France ! 
Protect ihe lowly, feed the hungry ones, 
And be the Orphan's father ; thus shalt thou 
Become the Representative of Heaven, 
And Gratitude and Love establish thus 
Thy reign. Believe me, King, that hireling guards 
Tho' flesh 'd in slaughter, would be weak to save 
A tyrant on the blood-cemented throne 
That totters undemealh him." Sol'thi 



t To be uUered »iih an ait or Majeitg ; Lhe rigbL hand mair at ihv 
Bame litae be presaed an ihii left breait. " Kiag" lequtrei a iLiuug 
riting Infiection, wilb i caniideiable aaipeonDn oF the voice. 

■> rheitroageiteipmstoii o( diiduin/ul JJougAlinru ihmild be here u- 

' Meit inltmn acd impreaire manner. Ths lone uid Tnaoner ahnuld 
be preserved wilh a feeling apparenllj bordering on Di^au. 

^ The Speakei may here suddenly riie and dellvei Ihii player with ele- 
vated handi. The looe of voico aliould be law but /nil, and the manner 
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tTiiit ■iiihiiifai- k! «*acl^M« 
Cliaieed *i* He *e b^ ww: 

Diin^-tatKc! — liiwu^MMi 
Til In J miBJiiti UwTf- 
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*" Victory ! and have we conquer'd ? 
^ Happy hour ! now let me die ! 
Yet, once again, ere 'tis debatr'd, 
' For England ! and for victory ! " 
" Down dropp'd his arm, his cheek grew pale. 

Dim glory fix'd his eye : 

'^^m His soul exulting on the gale, 

^^H ° Prolong'd the victory. 

^^^K > The manner of the dying soldier may be naloially imagiiH 

^ <' He here becomea iranguil aad risigned. 

^^^B I With an expiring eflbrt he routes all liii energiei to ihout " Viciory." 

^^^B m Great degree of Soleamiij. " Lengthened nllcnnce. 



LOYALTY IN CHAINS. 



'iottar L'Eatrann, Ihe «ppwd wrHer of &i9.pl*a. wu lApiiuwd, on accdobi 



(solemn and dignified manner.) 



The piincipal Rhetoiicil JFlgum are ihe Mtlaphor, 



I» Beat on, proud billows ! Boreas, blow ! 
Swell culled waves high as Jove's roof! 
Your ^ incivility doth shew 
That innocence is tempest proof. 
Though surly Nereus frown, ' my soul is calm, 
" Then strike AfHiclion 1 for thy wounds ' ' 
That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me ; 



d 



wilh ■ philosflplilcat indifFerenre. I3y " Biltawi ' 
, and by " Boreai " to Ihe blasU of rottuita. 
o( Spurn. c Much Digaity of ml 



lUPASSIOXED 

Whilst a good 

AodbaDep 

< Locks, ban, »nd 
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Now not to saffer shews no lo]rd heart. 

When Kings want ease Sabjects most bear a part 

What, thoogh I cannot see my King, 

Neither in penon nor in com ; 
Yet Contemplation b a thing 

Which mak^ what I hare not mine. 
^ My Ejng from me what adamant can part. 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ! 

p Have I not seen the nightingale 
Prisoner-like, coopt in a cage ? 
How doth she chaunt her w<mted tale. 
In that her narrow homitage ! 
Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her bars are trees — ^her cage a grove. 

I am that bird ! whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
Yet though they do my corps confine, 

Yet maugre hate, ^ my soul is free ! 

And the' immured yet can I chirp and sing 

Disgrace to rebels Glory to my King ! ! 

■^ My soul is free — as ambient air — 
Although my baser part's immured ; 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
To accompany my solitude. 
Although rebeUion do my body bind. 
My King alone can captivate my mind. 



o Thit expreMiOD of loyalty requires a correspondeDt warmth of maoDer. 

p Again ue returoet a calm and compoud manner. 

<i Much animation. ** Rebels '' and ** King'* require a most power- 
ful I'.mphaiii. 

r 'riiis lait verse should be ipoken in a gay and elevated tone ; the 
heart to glowing with devotedness to his Sovereign, as to be insensible to 
the pain of Captivity. 



FAREW-EU. TO THE EHlGEAn.' 



The priodpa) R h t m i cit HsBW ■«■ 



\ 



How nrift the ytatd 

Bo«b« tbcBM 
Till he be gcMe, jc 

Ok : din bM ytt mime m. 
StOl 1 am Me Urn. afam he «ndB 
Upon die deck, aui 

Oh ! ■• it ficd ■■ 
A fev dml wMot 
And I OBfaosbncI 

And be hii hri M Hc 
And 1 AnB loBjhonei 

And ga» BpoB hs <U 
And itdl m J beait m*j « 

Bat ne'er wffl he fae i£) 
And on me IbrtiBes an 
And wealth aadii 

—Be will not d 
And I may b 
And not a friend to looAe me bv. 

And he bt, bz as^. 
That voice wfaoK Mws ID mv &^ «j 

Were miuie, (Me and all : 
'Hid stiaiigtn, cafbam aad aefor. 

On dan, «Ai esn «UI UL 
That eje whoK oft rammbei'd gtaaee 




«*«emjpnMnwd 

MaBd&inaaBdAe. 
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No answering _ 
That eye perchanee Aafl I 

Around in rain tar mt. 
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But no '. ah do ! for far awav, 

'Neath transailaniic skies ; 
What sceoes in long suct^esskm ^t, 

Before him still shall rise.— 
Each object there that strikes his view. 
To him sur^ffiaing, strange, and new. 

Unnamed, imkaown, unseen berore ; 
Not one to flin^ remembrance back, 
And force the mind upon the track 

Of years that come no more. 

While I but no ! — I mtist resign 

The walks where he was guide ; 
The favourite paths that once were mine. 

When he was by my side. 

Yet to what end in house or street. 

Some token still my eyes will meet. 

To wake regret's undying pain; 
And memory in an instant stray 
To him who yonder sails away. 

And ne'er shall come again. 

Already now hia form grows dim. 

Yet still a form I trace; 
Yet still I know 1 look on him 

Oh could I see his face ! 
Does sorrow sit upon his brow ? 
Is he as pale as I am now ' 

Ah no ! he had not, could not then 
Leave friends and country all behind, 
A country o'er the seas to find. 

And friends in unknown men. 

Yes — longer why should I complain ? 

Who forced him to depart* 
'Twas he that chose — I should not deign 

To mourn so light a heart. 
In childhood, youth, we two were one, 
Yet he — how lightly can he run 

From me, from all, the seas to plough ; 

To faces fresh and friendships new 

So be it— ere he find as true 

— Bui wherefore murmur now. 




THE NEGRO^ ADDSEK TO HIS WIFE. 



I 



Tin prndfal RfccMncJ Fi^t^m 

■ Tis past — ah • BOMbe thy cam to nat, 
^ Tom and aiiinOT*d am 1, 
Id freedcrin's cause I bared m 
Id freedom's cause I die. 



• Afttlmtau manner, ibc r%bt kaod and en bciog dirtdcd tovirdi 
I imagiiMd cAijeet. 

k Cuurogi — mjairiDg ■ buld. vniaxnttd manoo. The hand id be 
eued on tb< left biean al " I-' 
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^ O stop ! ^ thou dost me fatal wrong, 
Nature will yet rebel ; 

• For I have loved thee very long. 

And loved thee passing well. 

^ To native skies and peaceful bowers 
I soon shall wing my way ; 
Where joy shall lead the circling hours 
Unless too long thy stay. 

O speed fair sun ! thy course divine, 

My Abdala remove ! 
There thy bright beams shall ever shine, 

And I for ever love. 

On these blest shores, a slave no more, 

In peaceful ease FU stray. 
Or rouse to chase the mountain-boar. 

As unconfined as day. 

8 No Christian tyrant there is known 
To mark his steps with blood, 
Nor sable misery's piercing moan 
Resounds thro' every wood. 

^ Yet I have heard the melting tongue. 
Have seen the falling tear ; 
Known the good heart by pity wrung ; 
Alas ! such minds are rare ! 

* Now, Christian, glut thy savage eyes, 

I reach the joyful hour. 
Now bid the scorching flames arise 
And these poor limbs devour. 

But know, ^ pale tyrant, 'tis not thine 

Eternal war to wage ; . 
The death thou giv'st shall but combine 

To mock thy baffled rage. 

e Earnest Entreaty, * Chiding, • Affectionate warm 

^ Enthmiattic manner. 

V " Christian tyrant " to be uttered with let teeth and a k)ok and 
tnR of Hatred. 
^ Pathetic tone. 

1 Triumph — with a strong feeling of Contempt, 
k Hatred with Exultation. 
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* Death ! how welcome to th* oppreM*d ! 
Thy kind embrace I crave ; 
Thou bring'st to Misery's bosom, rest. 
And Freedom to the slave ! 



1 Trantport. 



XIMALPOCA. 



Tbe principal Rhetorical Figarei are tW 

Eepkamem, and the MeU m ff m^ . 



* Subjects ! friends ! children ! I mtj eaO jmt 
For I have ever borne a fiaher't km 
Towards you ; it is thirteen jeaui 
You saw me in the robes of royal^ 
Since here the maltitades of Menei 
Haird me their king. I thuk jm 
In equal numbers and with cqnal lo«c. 
You come to grace my deaA. 

FortkirtKm van 
What I have been ye know; Aac vd tdC 
That with aH jostioe, and aB sncbeMn. 
Seeking your weal, I eovon'^I b ^mk tiM 
Whom I have injured ? cae WMMtt jmtL m ^t u n m. 
I have denied or b aifci i br deSiv ^ 
Let him come fonk, dkoc K/ w. 9 L 'kUHpit 
Speak shame of me haoAtg, * O. w yw #|i» 
Not by my sins bare I <i:t*x «rfi«rL iq#M. t^t 
The wradi of HeawA. 

' Tift i»?jfU m «»i*; ^ «^ 
Heavy ! a bmdcn muse tua Z ^u^ v»r 



i^' V 
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^ I have endured contempt, insult, and wrong, 
From that Acolhuan tyrant ! « Should I seek 

Revenge ! alas, my people, we are few 

Feeble our growing state ! It hath not yet 
Rooted itself to bear the hurricane ; 
It is the lion- cub that tempts not yet 
The tiger's full aged fury. *" Mexicans, 
He sent to bid me wear a woman's robe ;• 



s When was the day that ever I looked back 
In battle ? ^ Mexicans, the wife 1 loved, 
To faith and friendship trusted, in despite 
Of me, of heaven, he seized, and spum'd her back 
Polluted ! Coward villain ! and he lurks 
Behind his armies and his multitudes, 
And mocks my idle wrath ! * It is not fit, 
It is not possible that I should live ! 
Live ! and deserve to be the finger-mark 
Of slave contempt ! His blood I cannot reach. 
But in my own all stains shall be effaced ; 
It shall blot out the marks of infamy ; 
And when the warriors of the days to come 
Tell of Ximalpoca, it shall be said 
He died the brave man's death ! 

Not of the God 
Unworthy, do I seek his altar thus, 
A voluntary victim. And, perchance 
The sacrifice of life may profit ye. 
My people, though all living efforts fail'd 
By fortune, not by fault. 

Cease your lament ! 
And if your ill-doom*d king deserved your 1 #vc. 



(1 To be uttered earnestly and somewhat rapidly, with a feeling of Re- 
venge, At *' Acolhuaa tyrant " the teeth should be closely let, and the 
eyes should sparkle with Rage, 

« The manner becomes milder and the tone mare gentle. 

f Greatest degree of Indignation, 

V This should be deliver^ in the most Jirm and eouragmmt manner, 
the Speaker advancing a step or two as he speaks. 

^ The utterance should be slow and emphatic, with a strong feeling of 
Anger approaching to Rage, combined with the utmost Contempt and In- 

(M tad Emtkuuastie manner. 
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Say of him to your cbfldfea he wm cae 

Who bravely bofB nislbrtiBe ; who. v^ea lUk 

Became dishonoar, diook hs body 4#. 

And join'd the ftptrits of the hencs ^otdL 

Yes ! not in Miclanteactfi*! dark ifaoile. 

With cowards shall yovr kine p»oer>e ^ ^imb 

Not in the icy caverns of the nortii 

Suffer throagh endlcM ^es ! • fte dk^ jmb 

The spirits <^ the brave ; widk then x aoia. 

Shall issue from die eaMua siie 4/ Btaefo^ 

And follow duoQgb his fiekb of hg;hK. tbie «di ; 

With them shall raiie die mm^ wA 

Sport in the streaoi of tp ten dM 

Down to the western palace of 

The Prince of GloTf, anl widk 

Endure his center a radanee. - y^mt 'A wn 

Forgetful, O my people. 

But often, in the amber clood of seiga 

Difiused, will I o*er 

And on the freshen'd 

Shower plenty. 

* Spimsof BT ruwi: 
I come ! Mexidi, never at dev ilraK 
Flow'd braver blood ! never a wMtex usan 
Steam'd np its life to thee : * Pnoc <gf :3ie Gc^ 
Perform your office. S'VTTje i. 




k Increased 
B The Speaker ihoyd 
address with elevated 

un(2aunted. 




o 3 



i 
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CATO OVER THE DEAD BODY OF HIS SON. 
(most pathetic and dignified manner.) 



The principal Rhetorical Figures are the Ecpftimeiu, the Eratetb, 
the Metonymy t and the Climax* 



^ ThaDks to the Gods ! ray boy has done his duty. 
^ Welcome my son ! here lay him down, my friends. 

Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 

The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 

How beautiful is Death when eam'd by Virtue ! 

Who would not be that Youth ! what pity is it 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! 

^ Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 

I should have blush'd if Cato's house had stood 

Secure and flourished in a civil war. 

"^ Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember 

Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 

* Alas, my friends ! 
Why mourn you thus ? let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts. Tis Rome requires our tears. 

^ The mistress of the world, the seat of empire. 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of Gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
And set the nations free, — Rome is no more ! 

8 O liberty ! O virtue ! O my country ! 

' Rapturously — with eyes and hands elevated. 

^ I'he Speaker may take a step forward, as if to meet the body. The 
feelings of the Father should here be blended with the firmness of the 
Patriot. 

c This is addressed to those around him — Suppressing his own feelines. 

^ This should be delivered in a most firm and impremve manner, the 
Speaker turning a little on one side. 

e Much Pathos. 

f This beautiful Climax should be spoken with a considerable degree 
of Animation ; the tone of the voice rismg at each successive step of the 
Climax. 

. e Weeping — ^This line requires a slow utterance with much Emphasis, 
and a strong rising Inflection. 
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Whatever the Roman virtue has subdued, 
The sun's whole course, the day and year are Csesar's ! 
For him the self-devoted Decii died, 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquer'd ; 
Even Pompey fought for Ceesar. ^ Oh my friends ! 
How is the toil of fate, the work of ages, 
The Roman empire fallen ! O curst ambition ! 
Fall'n into Ccesar's hands ! our great Forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer, but his country. — 

' Lose not a thought on me, Vm out of danger ; 
Heav'n will not leave me in the Victor's hand. 
Csesar shall never say : " I conquered Cato ! " 

^ But Oh ! my fiiends, ^our safety fills my heart 

With anxious thoughts : a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul : how shall I save my Friends ! — 
Tis now, O Ceesar, I begin to fear thee. — 

* Farewell, my friends ! if there be any of you 
Who dare not trust the Victor's clemency. 
Know, there are ships prepared by my command, 
(Their sails already op'ning to the winds,) 
That shall convey you to the wish'd for port. 

^ Is there aught else, my friends, I can do for you ? 

The conqueror draws near. Once more, farewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore. 
Where Ceesar never shall approach us more. 
There the ° brave Youth, with love of virtue fired. 
Who greatly in his Country's cause expired. 
Shall know he conquer'd. The firm Patriot there 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Tho' still by Faction, Vice, and Fortune crost. 
Shall find the generous labour — was not lost. 

Addison. 

h With smothered feelings of Grief, 
I Most disinterested and philosophical manner. 
* Most anxious Concern, 

1 Cato apparently labours here under much Despondency. 
"» This Sympathy for his friends requires a most pathetic deliveiy, with 
the most a^ectionate warmth. 

B PoinUng to the dead body of his Son. 



f Tho principal lllieloricil FIggrea are II 



I 
I 
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Courage [ Nothing can withstand 
Long a wrong'd undaunted land. 
If the hearts within her be 
True unto themselves and thee. 
Thou freed daughter. Liberty. 
Oh ! no mounlain nymph art thoB 
When the helm is on thy brow, 
And the sword is in thy hand 
Fighting for thy own good land, 
Courage ! Nothing e'er withstood 
Freemen fighting for their good ; 
Arm'd with all their father's fame. 
They will win and wear a name 
That shall go to endless glory. 
Like the gods of old Greek story, 
Roused to heaven and heavenly worth 
For the good they gave to earth. 
Courage I there is none so poor, 
(None of all who wrongs endure) 
None so humble, none so weak. 
But may flush his father's cheek, 
And his maiden's dear and true. 
With the deeds which he may do ; 
Be his days as dark as night. 
He may make himself a light. 
What [ though sunken be the sun. 
There are stars when day is done. 
Courage 1 Who will be a slave 
Thai hath strenglh to dig a grave. 
And therein his fetters hide. 
And lay his tyrant by his side. 

ics, and b degree of Em 
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Courage ! Hope, hawe'er he fly. 
For a time can never die. 
Courage, therefore hrother men ! 
Cry, God ! and to the fight agmin. 



THE PARTING OF HECTOR 
ANDROMACHE. 



(solemn and plaistite ctte&avcb.) 



The pnncipad Rhetorical Figvres ai« 

Metomwrny, and the 



* " Too daring Prince ! Ah ! whither dost tho« rvs ? 

^ Ah too forgetful of thy wife mud loa ! 

*" And think'st thou not how wretched we shall be, 

A widow I, an helplesi orphan he! 

For sure such courage length of life deaies* 

And thou must fall, thy Tirtoe't ncrifice. 

Greece in her single heroes strove in vain : 

Now hosts oppose thee ; and thon onst be dm. 
<^ O grant me Gods ! e*er Hector meets his <VMm, 

All I can ask of heav'n, an early tomb ! 
« So shall my days in one sad tenor ran. 

And end with sorrows, as thej first be^n. 

^ No parent now remains, my grie£i to dttre. 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
» • • • • « 

K Yet while my Hector still sorvives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
** Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 

Once more will perish if my Hector £kli, 

> Androouujie edubits Ifae w afeM. cnyafil afctte ; W at&^/^M 
requires a ptahuive and atft Ume af wtiet, witk (Mac 
b Aflfecdonate Ckidmg. • Awfnkrmmitl 

^ Most eamett BBamier, fritk cy«s aad haads tksraatri. 
c Tone of iMmentation, iaaama^ litmmm. t» ^ Am^*^,*, 
K This shonld be attered with mmdk Wanvd^ 
b Again entertains a feeling wt Apprekfs:jf»* 
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Thy wife, thj iofaot in itie danger share ; ^ 

' O prove a husband's and a parent's care ! — _ 

^ That quarter most the skilful Greeks unuoy, _ 

Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of 'Troy ; it 

Thou from this tow'r defend th' important post, - 

There Agamemnon points his dreadful host. 

That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires bis b^in. 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 
' Let others ia the Geld their arms employ ; 

But stay my Hector here and guard his Ttoy." 
The chief reply'd, "^ " That post shall be mj care; 

Not thai alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the sons of Troy in arms renown'd, 

And Troy's proud dames, whose gannenls sweep the 
ground. 

Attaint the lustre of my former name. 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? 

My early youth was bred to martial pains. 

My soul impels me to the embatlled plains : 

Let me be foremost to defend the throne. 

And guard my father's glories and my own. 
° — Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 

(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 

And see thy warriors fail, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind. 

My mother's death, the ruin of ray kind. 

Not Priam's hoary hairs deSled with gore. 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore : 
° As thine Andromache ! thy griefs I dread : 

I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led > 

In Argive looms our battles to design. 

And woes, of which so large a pari was thine ! 



1 



I Eanttl EMreal;. 

' IliKing been viewing ihe field ot bailie from a tower in Tioj, ihe 
le desciibei ihe diipoiilion of the (oicn. ' Mnil aniuHi Enimly. 

I The CuuragKiui manrer aad Jirm lonu of Heclor uiuit be mid* to 
□tnul tliangly irith ihe liinid manner and ptainlitt ultenace of AadfO' 

" Here is a Iraoiilion to a feeling of AyiinhrHtiM, pti\a\\j incMiun) 
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o bear the Tidar'i I 
e weight of « 
fhere while yea p iw fc 
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I Soine iMoehty Gnck, ^* ba 4 
I EmbitUrs aD tfcj woa bv mbhi 
I The Iboughte oTclorffMK. aad | 
f A tboosaiMl grieb ^ 
'i MaT I lie coU beln 
Prekt with a lowl of ■ 
Thy Hector, wnpl is evabMHf ifan. 
Shall Deitherbew&ttH^av^teaH^" 

' Thus h*w ■ ' ■ ' — 

Stretch'ii 
The babe Hi 
Scared at ll 
With lecret 
And Hector 



And pUced u 
Then kin'd the fUl. ^ iAkf kk^ i m 
Thita to the GtA pdb'd a firta^t fHct 
" O tboa 1 wfacoe ^mj Bi A* ^ha^ »■■ 
And all ^ dmhlcM fa«a*! fHasa «; mk 
Graat him like me, t* pMvteir^M wmmm. 
To guud the Tnjuo, m dtfarf *e oh^ 
Against hit taurtof* Ibc* Ac «k m OM^ 
And rise the IIeclBr«f iW ft^aciB* 
So when liin|4ntbM '^ ', 

Of heroes *1ub he bean the 1 1 t ■! mUr. 
Whole hosu Bay h^ hi* lift iiwiiirf wit 
And saj, ihii ducf 
While pleased. 
His mother's 
■ He spoke, and foodj 
Restored the ' 
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Soft on her fra^ant breast the babe she laid, 
Mush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd, 
Tlie troubled pleasure soon chastised with fear. 
She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 
The aoflen'd chief with kind compassion view'd. 
And dry'd the falling drops and thus purau'ii : 
" Andromache ! my foul's far better part, 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the sons of earth, 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save. 
All sink alike, the fearful, and the brave. 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom t 
Me glory summons to the martial scene. 
The field of combat is the sphere for men ; 
Where heroes war the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger, as tbe first in fame.'' 
T1)U3 having said, the glorious chief resunieB 
His towevy helmet, black with shading plumei. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That streara'd at every look; then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, white her tears deplored the God-like 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn'd the living Hector, as the dead. 
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DEATH OF DE MONTFORT. 



■ Fierce and furjoii* was the combat, 

Long the war-cry row, and loud ; 
When the warring Barani battled 

With Plantagenel the Proud, 
From the morning 'till the etenjng, 

Evesham's deep echoing vale 
Rang with jarring arms and atmoiir. 

Fell the cross-bow bolts like hail. 
Red with blood ran Severn's river 

Wildly dashing to the main, 
£re De Monirort s KUltnA tatda 

Fled across the crimson plain. 
Red with blood was Severn's river, 

Choak'd with dead its mighty tide. 
When amidst his scatter'd forces 

England's bravest champion died. 
Where the fight had been the fiercest 

Montfort's standard to obtain ; 
I * Lifeless lay the noble warrior 

'Mid a heap that he had slain ; 
And the sun that set in sorrow. 

O'er that long remember'd day. 
Beamed ite last and brightest glory 

On the hillock where he lay. 

&e that noble warrior perish "d. 
Mournfully he look'd around, 

While, alas ! in gushing torrents 

Well'd the life-blood from the wound ; 
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In one hand he grasp'd the banner 
He had borne for England's weal ; 

Round his helmet in the other 
Brandished wild his broken steel. 

« ** Charge," he cried, and waved his falchion* 

" Tis for England that ye fight; 
Charge again my valiant horsemen. 

And St. George defend the right. 
Think of all your former glory. 

Think of Lewes' field of fame. 
Where the foemen fled before ye, 

Trembling at your very name. 

— ^ " Still they fly, the shrinking dastards. 

Conquered by their own despair 

* Where are all my banded barons. 

And the deep-sworn burghers — ^where ? 
^ Ha ! the Hery Earl of Gloster 

Does he turn his steed to fly ? 
8 Nay, then nought remains for Montfort 

But as he has lived to die. 

^ " England ! though I perish foully. 
Yet my glorious aim I gain ; 
Monfort's deeds have raised a spirit 

That shall break the feudal chain : 
* Though I die alone, unaided, 

Though the foe the fight has won, 
Yet my glazing eye prophetic 
Sees the rise of Freedom's sun. 

^ " Yes, it rises and though round it 

Envious clouds extend their gloom ; 
Still it rises, calmly splendid. 
All the horizon to illume. 

c Courage, with a strong Emphasis, and the riting Inflection at 

•' name." 

d Contempt, with Anger. * Anxioui Inquiry • 

f Surprise, with Alarm. 9 Vexation, 

* SelJ- Approbation. 

i Sorrowful tone rising into Enthusiatm, 
k Enthusiattic and prophetic manner. 
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Happy sons of future ages ! 

Fraedom is decreed to you ; 
And with Freedom, sure compaoioo. 

Empire, glorious empire too. 

<< Yes, the day shall come, when Eogland, 

Peerless monarch of the main. 
Far to sunrise and to sunset. 

Wide shall spread her bounteous feign ; 
And the world in every region. 

Every clime and every sea. 
Bending low before her footstool. 

Own the sceptre of the free. 

" Yes the time shall come, when England, 

First in Freedom's glorious race. 
Shall by holy ardour prompted. 

Seek a still more glorious place. 
Is it Barons — is it Burghers 

With whose war-cries fields shall ring ? 
* No — the victory is peaceful. 

And the leader is die Kixo ! 

™ " Oh my more than native country. 

How resplendent is thy fate. 
Free, and fortunate and happy. 

Good and glorious and great. 
Dazzling scenes of future splendour. 

Visions bright of coming power, 
How doth Montfort joy to see you. 

Though ye gild his dying hour !*' 

■> Weakness seized the noble chieftain. 

Prone upon the earth he fell ; 
Darkness veiled his glazing eyelids. 

And he bade the world ** farewell. 
p England, land of Freedom's summer. 

Beauty's flower, and Manhood's pride, 
May'st thou ever boast such heroes 

As at Evesham there died ! T, W. 

Energy. * Relaies into FeebUneu. 

Deep Solemnity f with a numrnfiil tone of voice. 
'* Farewell " requires a particularly loog pause after it. 
Firm tone of voice, and imprtuive raanner. 
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THE FELON. 

LT PATHETIC MANNER.) 



" Oh 1 mark his wan and hollow cheeks, 

And mark his eye-ball's glare. 
And mark his teeth in anguish clinch'd. 

The BDguish of despair. 
Know, three dajs since, his penance o'er. 

Yon culprit left a jail, 
And since three days, no food has pass'd 

Those lips so parch'd and pale. 
'' " Where shall I turn ? " the wretch exelairaa, J 

" Where hide my shameful head ? 
How fly from scorn, or bow contrive 

To earn an honest bread ? 
This branded hand would gladly toil, 

But when for work I pray. 
Who views this mark, "^ ' A felon ! ' cries, 

And, '' loathing, turns away, 
" " My heart has greatly err'd, but now 

Would fain return to good I 
My hand has deeply sJnn'd, but yet 

Has ne'er been stained with blood. 
For alms, or work, in vain I sue. 

The scornera both deny ; 
I starve I I starve ! then what remains ? 

This choice to sin or die ! 



The Speaker should aveil hii heail with id eipresiioD of Ihi^it. hi 

._. _ .: l;__ . — jjj iijj iijuj as if 10 keep off th« ohjecl. 

piece reu<iir» a plainthn ulteraQt;^^ ■ 
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*' Here, virtue spurns me with ditdain ; 

There, pleasure spreads her snare ; 
Strong habit drives me back to vice, 

And, urged by fierce despair, 
I strive, while hunger gnaws my heart. 

To fly from shame, in vain, 
World ! 'tis thy cruel will ! 1 yield. 

And plunge in guilt again. 

" There's mercy in each ray of light. 

That mortal eyes e'er saw ; 
There's mercy in each breath of air, 

That mortal lips e'er draw ! 
There's mercy, both for bird and beast. 

In Grod's indulgent plan. 
There's mercy in each creeping thing. 

But man has none for man. 

'* Ye proudly honest 1 when you heard 

My wounded conscience groan, 
Had generous hand, or feeling heart. 

One glimpse of mercy shown. 
That act had made, from burning eyes. 

Sweet tears of virtue roll. 
Had fix*d my heart, assured my faith, 

And Heaven had gain'd a soul." Lewis. 



POLAND.' 



The principal Rhetorical Figures are the Erottiis, the Metonymy, 

and the Prosopopeia. 

Is Freedom's latest struggle o'er ? 
Is Poland fall'n to rise no more ? 

Is Kosciuszko's name 

Forgotten ? is the spirit dead 

That him to deathless Glory led, 

And never less'ning Fame ? 

* This animated piece will require a corresponding degree of Ene^-gy, 
commanding Countenance, with a Jirm and tle%^ted tone of voice* and 
a Expression of Defiance* 
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No ! though the haughty Russ decree, 
That she shall never more be free, 

She yet shall burst her chain, 
Again the sword of Freedom wield, 
And in the blood-red battle-field. 

Her arch foe meet again. 

Who but the drivelling despots, dream, 
All silent though Sarmatia seem, 

Her noble spirit fled ? 
She sleeps a short and troubled sleep- 



But when she wakes let despots weep — 
Oh ! Poland is not dead ! 

Still, still in Tyranny's despite. 
Fair Liberty's all quenchless light. 

Shall stronger, brighter, shine ; 
Fresh blood shall rush through Poland's veins. 
And Russia's self throw off her chains. 

And hail the maid divine ! 

Was Ostrolenka's fight in vain, 

And nought the blood on Grochow's plain 

Like water freely pour'd ? 
But still must Kosciuszko's land, 
Cower beneath the withering hand 

Of a barbarian lord ? 

Perish the thought ! the eye of day, 
Shall ne'er see Poland own the sway 

Of Moskva's haughty Czar ; 

Till all the world shall own her free. 
Or Time itself shall cease to be. 

Her cry shall still be War ! S. S 
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* When Moric, ^bearenir mM : 
While yet in early Greece dbe am^ 
The Pasions oft,'to hear her ifcdL 
Thnmg'd anmnd her maek eefl. 

^Exalting! trembliBg! 
Possess'd bejood Uk Mok's paifc 
By turns, tfaer ^ die gion^ UBil 

<> Distub'd, <i^igbt«iT 
Till once, 'tk eaid, whm 
Fill'd with • fbry ! rapt : 
FrcHn the sopportxng myTtica VMiui. 
They 'snatch'dber 
And, aa they oft had heard 
Sweet lesfloos of her fiareeU ir: 
Each — for 'MadaeH ralei ^Sut 
Would pfofe his ova €i\fi9m^, p^v^r. 




First, ^ Tear, his bawl, in ikil r. 77. 

Amid the diords bewilder>i laa^ ; ' 
And * back recoiTdr he kaev arc wsj. 

£Ten at the sound \immM\mi laaktt. 
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hand. 
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' The action awi be 
r With a «iU an4/r 
h SeeFtfor, P.55. 
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^^^1 Next, ^ An^r rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
^^^P In light[iing;3 own'd his 'secret stings : 

^^^H In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
^^^H And "" swept, with hunied hands, the strings. 

^^B With woeful measures, wan " Despair — 
^^f Low sullen sounds I — his grief beguiled ; 
^^^ A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

Twas sad, by fits — by starts, 'twaa "wild. 

p But thou, O Hope 1 with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And, from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo still through all her song. 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and '< waved her gold 

And longer had she auog — but with a. frown, 
■■ Revenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down ! 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing ' trumpet took. 

And blew a blast, so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo ! 
And, ever and anon, he ' beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat. 

» Set Anger, P. 55. 

I The Speiker ihDuld ilrike hia br«aat. 

■ The aclian of sLrikiag the lyie must be imiuted. 
■> The lone of voice must be most wlimn and drrp, 
" This requite* a siarl, wiih > coneiponding lock. 
P Here i> a tnniilion to the iweilrsl md moit cAht/uI utteiance, f 

tha mosl divme and unmnlfJ eipreuion of counUnince. 

1 Thit ihould be represented gtacefully. vrith the left hand. 

' Ilia Speaker ihould roBh forvi'tinl witb Eteoched fiiU. Sec R*rt<ifr, 
Page 66. 

■ Lei the aclion be iiiiled lo the word. " Blul " reqairas a poictrfui 
Emphaiii. with the /ulfiii^ InflectioD ; " loud and dnad " 

.•u-wi/ul KmphaiT", with ihe nsine lofliclioa. 
'I'he x-'lion il^ould be imitaled care full j 
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And though, sometimesy " each dreauy puae betweeo. 
Dejected * Pity, at his tide. 
Her soul-subduing Toioe applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild analter'd mien ; 
7 While each strain'd ball of sight — seem'd bgntipg (torn 
his head. 

Thy numbers, ' Jealousy, to nought veie fix*d ; 

Sad proof of thy distreasfnl state ! 
Of differing themes the Teering song was nuz'd : 

And, now, it courted * Lore ; now, raring, call'd on 
Hate. 

^ With eyes upraised, as one inspired. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from her wild sequester'd seat. 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the * mellow horn her pensre sou] : 
And, dashing soft, frmn rocks aroond. 
Bubbling nmneb join'd the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole : 
Or o'er some haunted streams, with fond dc^y — 
Round a holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing — 
'^ In hollow murmurs died away. 

^ But, oh, how alter*d was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulder flung. 



° This requires a protracted nttenoee. 

< See Ptty, P. 54. The vmce sboald iMune the ttfteti Uwes. tod 
the rate of utterance be partieutarly mIow, 

J Extreme i2age. 

> See Page 56. 

a This transition from Lore to Hatred requnet a eorrespondiog toae 
and gesture — " Love " shoold have the ufttst tone, with the eyes beam- 
ing with sweetness, and the hands either extended or daqied. Hatred 
requires a loud and high tone, with the most angry looks. See Haired, 
Page 55. 

b See Melancholy, Page 55. The rate of utterance should be paiticu- 
larly dow, and the voice $tft and deep. 

c The blowing of the horn should be repiesented. 

d This line requires a particularly protracted utterance. 

« See P. 54. — ^This passion forms a striking contrast with the last. 
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■ Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 

I Blew an inspiring air, tliat dale and thicket rung ; 

I The hunter's call, to Faun atid Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd sisters, and their chaste-eyed quceu, 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And '' Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear. 

« Last came Joy's ecstatic trial, 
He, with viny crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrcss'd ; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe's vale her native maids, 

Amid the festal-sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 
^ While, as his flying fingers kisa'd the strings. 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round — 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he, amid his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wi 



I 



I 



■ O Music ! sphere-descended maid. 
Friend of Pleasure, wisdom's aid, 
Why, goodness, why to us denied 
Lay'st thou thine ancient lyre aside ? 
As in that loved Athenian bower. 
You learned an all-commanding power. 
Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endeared ! 
Can well recall what then it heard 
Where is thy native, simple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art ? 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime I 



I Thi> raquiret (he ^rMIeil anirnatiim ; il a the EXlranw o( CUtrfut- 

u.— See P»ge 54. 

h Let lh« lelion be repmcnied. 

> Th« reniaindet of thii jucce requires but liute moi* ihu gcod 
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Iliy wonden in tint god ¥ke 

Fill tiiy recorv 

Tis said, (and 1 bdieve tke toie !« 

Tb J humble reed eoald 

Had more of stiCBgtk, 

ThanailiHuch 

E'en all at oooe 

Cecilia's miagled waM <d 

0, bid oor Tain 
ReWre die just 
Retorn in idl tlij 
Coofinn the tales her 
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VAT YOU PLEASE.* 

Some years ago when civil factioii 

Raged like a fury through the fields of Gaul ; 
And children, in the general distraction, 

Were taught to curse as soon as they could squall. 
When common sense in common folks was dead, 

And murder shew'd a love of nationality. 
And France determin'd not to have a head, 

Decapitated all the higher class 

To put folks more on an equality ; 
When coronets were not worth half a crown, 

And liberty in Bonnet-rouge might pats 
For Mother Red -Cap up at Camden town ; 

Full many a Frenchman then took wing. 
Bidding soup-maigre an abrupt farewell. 
And hither came pell-mell, 
Sans cash, sans clothes, and almost sans every thing! 

Two Messieurs who about this time came over 

Half-starved, but toujours gat, 

(No weasels e'er were thinner,) 
Trudged up to town from Dover. 

Their slender store exhausted in the way, 

Extremely puzzled how to get a dinner. 

* The Narrative part of this piece, (as well as of others of a siiniUr 
nature,) should be spoken in a lively manner, and in the natural voice of 
the Speaker. There are three characters to be assumed ; that of the 
Waiter, the Frerchman, and the Innkeeper, The Waiter should he 
made to exhibit an affectation of civility, with rather a hasty manner. The 
Frenchman should how and cringe most obsequiously ; and in the proper 
delineation of his character depends the chief humour of the piece. The 
Innkeeper is bluff tiud sturdy, and his strong voice should form a contrast 
with the slender tones of the Frenchman. 
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From mom till 

Our Frenchmen 
Great was their Deed, 

Stomach and pockd ia 
At lengthy by mataal 
And difimnt waTi on tke 



rhis happen*d o 
To Epicures, ' 

Sanctions the rouble ^ tte 
Tow'rds night, oee F: 
Stopp'dy and behdd tlie 
While greedfl J he naf d i&e 
That from the kitiWm -w ju dpi 
He instant set to wk hie 
And 8naff*d and low d, nd joo^'c 

NecesatT*s the awirtrT c£ 

(A proT^i> I'we 

So now one ma 

And onr si j FrendbeBBs ai ic 
The ready waiter at bis ethow 
'* Sir will voa favoar me wixk) 'vnr 
We've roast and boiTd, Sr. oifiine i 
" Sare ! yon are venr ^Mid. 






Quick at Ibe word. 
Upon the table smokes the wm^^4sr sibC : 
No time in taHdag did he wiaie. 

Bat pounced peflnmcJl JMfKXi IL 
Drumstick and merrr-dioii^it he pksk'c sl iamit. 

Exalting in the mteny-ikmrn^ii thai woi. r " 
Pie follows goose, aad ufier ynt vuBg» Cti&emt : — 
*<SUltonorCbe^ire,5ir!^ ^ Ak,im yum pitmm 



And now oar FiaKkflsvi harin^ ta <a his €L 

Prepares to gp, when ^ Str, vqbt hak. IjSL'^ 

^ Ah, yatyoa^ie Biil! vefl Mr. fell,md day ! 

Ban jour f good ViDtafli.'' ^ Xa, &, gtayj 

My name is Tom, Sir — foa^ve dw hill %» f^-^ 

^'Pay.pay.aiaFW/ 
I call for noting, Sara — jmrdtmrnrr mtm ! 
Ton bring me vat yoa ^ill yoar gooae, yoar dbeeae 
Ton ask-a me to eat — ^I teU yoa, Fmigampkmtt! 
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Down came the master, each explained the cace, 
The one with curaing, t'other with grimace, 

But Boniface who deiirly lov'd a jest, 
(Although sometimes he dearly paid for it) 

And iindtDg nothing; could be done, (you know, 
That when a man has got no money. 
To make him pay some would be rather funny) 

or a bad bargain made the hest, 
Acicnowledg'd much was to be said Tor it; 
Took pity on the Frenchman's meagre face. 

And Briton-like forgave a fallen foe, 

Laugh'd heartily and let him go. 
Our Frenchman's hunger thus subdued. 
Away he trotted in a merry mood ; 
When turning round the corner of a street. 
Who, but his countryman he chanced to meet ! 
To him, with many a shrug and many a grin. 
He told him how he bad taken Jean Bull in ! 
Fired with the tale, the other licks his chops. 
Makes his congee, and seeks this shop of shops. 
Eat'riitg, he seats himself, just at his easei 

" What will you take, Sir ? " " Vat t/oupleate I" 

The waiter look'd as pale as Paris plaster. 

And, upstairs running, thus address'd his Master : 

" These vile Mounseers come over sure in pairs : 

Sir, there's another ' vat nou please 1 ' down stairs." 

This made the Landlord rather crusty. 

Too much of one thing — ihe proverb's somewhat must; 

Once to be done, his anger didn't touch. 

But when a second time they tried the treason, 

It made him crusty. Sir, and with good re[ 
You would be crustj/ were you done so much. 
There is a kind of instrument 
Which greatly helps a serious argument, 
And which, when properly applied, occasions 
Some most unpleasant tickling sensations ! 
'T would make more clumsy folks than Frenchmen skip, 
Twould slrike you, presently, — a stout Horsewhip. 

This instrument our Mailre d Hole 

Most carefully concealed beneath his coat ; 

And seeking instantly the Frenchman's station,, 

Addroi!s'd him with the usual salutation. 
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come piscEA ma Mocaumim. 

Our Freachntaii boving to km iktmi^n kMsn. 

Deiermin'd while tbe iraa'i hot U «mc «. 

Pal wilb his lewoo Mwweti " Fmg^flammi' 

But scarcely hwl be lei ilie « 
Tbau rauDd bis aboaUera Ir^ 
" Sare, Sdre ! ah, i 

Oh dear Moi 

Vat call you du * " ** Ak 6om'ljm kam 

That's what t pUate,' t^jt Bomaj. ' iam 4'jt 
Your Tiiend, aJtboagb I piid dear far W Embh 
Deserv'd the gooie be gua'd Sir. far W OMaii 
But you. Monsieur, or elae bj i^ Vm wamma 
Are goote eiraugb — aad t»lj vraUd A«A^. 



I VOKKSaiBE jUHUJSG.* 

It happen'd once that a jomnf TsrUer don. 
But newly come U> ftf-fuMd LmJca Uva^ 
Was gaping tonnd Bt many * woad'nas r^b. 
Grinning at all be taw vilk n«deii^ 
Attended by his terrier. Tyfce. 

Who was as sharp, as tttm ourf be: 

Aod thus the master aad Ibe d 
Were very much alike. 



e ia^ d'ye wr. 



After wand' ring far and wide, 

And seeing all tbe tuvtu aad aqvarei. 
And Ttmple bar, and CfOM'a bMn, 
The Mansion house, tbe Rege*r> Failt, 
And all in which yoar Cockiiin place tbdr pride; 
After being qaizz'd by maaj a city rparic, 

■ ThU pecc diDnld be tajuu n ■ bidj, boMtnoa* MoaMi. !■ 
Iha Kairatiie put, tlie Cunra'a " giy iai naa^'' isl "piaMf," 
•faauld lie imiuud. tod ilw In^ n^ic dndnt tt *> Viiiiriswi i. 
ihauld be made u conuulirilh ihi yi t jTipij ■llwi iTlfci raaainii 
In general, where there are two ar lew dUaoat. O* nwnti ihwM 
•lighil; viiy h» pdrition id n^nicsfiif tlwiBi W Bigtil tea ■ linic 
lowaidi tbe right io giiiDg sac, ud froiil. « uib i linle ia«Md> ll* left 
in pnag llie oiher. 
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For coat of country cut and red-hair'd pate, 
He came at iengtli to noisy Billing^ate, 

He saw tlie busy scene with mute surprise, 

Opening hia ears and eyes 
At the loud clamour and the monstrous fish, 
Hereafter doom'd to grace full many a dish. 

Close by him was a turbot on a stall. 

Who with stretch'd mouth as if to pant for bi 
Seem'd in the agonies of death : 

Said Andrew, " Pray what name d'ye that liah call 1" 
" A turbot 'tis," said the sarcastic elf, 
" A flat you see — so something like yourself/' 

" D'ye think," said Andrew, '' that he'll bite ? " 
" Why," said the fellow, with a roguish grin, 
" His mouth is open, put your finger in, 

And then you'll know."—" Why," replied the wight, 
" ) should not like to try, but there's my Tyke 
Shall put his tail there an' ye like," 

" Agreed," rejoin'd the man, and laugh'd delight. 

Within tlie turbot's teeth was plac'd the tail. 
Who bit it too with all his might, 
The dog no sooner felt the bite 
Than off he ran, the tish still holding tight ; 
And though old Ling began to swear and rail, 
After a number of escapes and dodgings. 
Tyke safely got to Master Andrew's loagings ; 
Who, when the fisherman in a passion flew. 
Said, " Mister, Lunnun tricks on me wont do, 
I'se come from York, to queer such_^a/« as you, 
And Tyke my dog is Yorkshire too '. " 
Then laughing at the man he went away. 
And had the fish for dinner that same day. 
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THE BSTOBI.* 

A superciliMM nabob of tbc fiW, 

Haughty and grave, ud |i im 
A Governor or General at leaK. 

! have forgotlen vkicfa. 
Had in bis ramily a bsmble yonb. 

Who nent to India in bia fMUMi'* Mile : 
An unasauming body, and m ItMb 

A lad of decent part* mkI good rcpHc : 
This youth had aente and i^int. 
Yet with all hia aeoaa 
Excess! tre diffidcnre 
Obscured hi* merit. 

One da; at table, flash'il with pride aad wine. 

His HonoDT proadlj fm, tejttiij imtftj ; 
Conceived it would be raiihr fine 

To crack a joke upon fati Secretary. 
" Young man," said be, " by what an, cnft, or Inde, 

Did your good father earn bis lirelibood T " 
" He was a saddler. Sir," Modeitiu said, 

" And b bis line was reckoa*d good-" 
" A saddler eh ! and taught you Greek 
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And pray, Sir, why didn't your btber ntake 

A saddler. Sir, of you?" 
Each Parasite, as in duty bound. 
The Joke applauded and the laugh wmt round. 

At length Modeslus bowing low. 

Said, craving pardon if too free he made, 

" Sir, by your leave I fain would know 
Your father's trade." 

" My father's trade ?— Why, Sir, that's loo bad. 

My father's trade ! Why blockhead art thou mad ! 

* In this Piece there should be three diSerenI Iddes o( voire. lliU ar 
tbe Nsmloi, or the CmetDor, and of Modetlui. The Nirratw'i lone 
and mmDer ihoald be h<^ ind agrrrabit ; th)( of the Goveroor, ynrnjnmt 
and haughtg, with in aceaiiODil tnetr of CnnMnpi, m u ui focm ■ 
striking EOuiiut with the mild tone and luftnuiitf niBnnBi of Modolu*- 
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My father, Sir, did never stoop so low. 

He was a Gentleman Fd have you know ;" 

" Excuse the liberty,'' Modestus said, " I take," 

With archness in his brow, 
^' Pray, Sir, why did not then your father make, 

A Gentleman of you ? " 



THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR .• 

A Counsel in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteem'd a mighty wit, 

Upon the strength of a chance hit, 
Amid a thousand flippancies. 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, brow-beating. 

Ridiculing and maltreating 
Women, or other timid folks ; 
In a late cause resolved to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer one 

Who by his uncouth look and gait, 

Appeared expressly meant by Fate, 
For being quizz'd and play*d upon. 

So having tipp'd the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down, 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled jocosely on the clown. 

And went to work. 

" Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at York ?" 
" Why — not, Sir, as they do with you. 
But on four legs instead of two." 

" Officer ! " cried the legal elf. 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

" Do pray keep silence down below there ; 



* The Yorkshire dialect, and nistidty of the Fanner mustbeiaiitated, 
and be made to contnut with the Jlippant and authoritative tone and 
manner of the Counsel, while the Narrator's tone and manner will difier 
from both. 
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Now, look at me, clown, an<i attend, 
Have 1 QOt seen you somewhere, friend? — 

" Yees — very like — I often go there." 
'' Our rustic's waggish — quite Ucooic," 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic. — 
" I wish I'd known this prodigy, 
This genius of the clods when I 

On circuit was at York residing. — 
Now, Farmer, do for once ipeak true. 
Mind, youVe on oath, «o lell me, vou 
Who doubtless think yourself su clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding? " 
*' Why no. Sir, no ; we've got our share. 
Gut not so many as when jfou were there." 

HoKACE Smith. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL ALDERMAN. 

le Pedant or Scholaitikoi became 

The butt of all the Grecian jokes ; 
'ilh us poor Paddy bears ihe blame 

Of blunders made by other folks ; 
Though we have certain civic sages, 

Term'tl Aldermeu, who perpetrate 

Bulla as legitimate and great. 
As any that the classic pages 
Of old Hterocles can shew. 
Or Mr. Miller's, commonly cail'd Joe. 
OnR of these turtle-eating men, 
*' Not much excelling 

In his spelling, 

When ridicule he meant to brave, 
Said he was more P, than JV, 

Meaning thereby more I'hool than Nave ; 
Though they who knew ouc cunning Thraso, 
Pronounced it flattery to say so. 
His civic brethren to express 

His " double, double, toil and trouble," 
And bustling, noisy, emptiness, 
■ Had christen'd him Sir Hubble Babble. 
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lis wiglit venlfipotent was dining, 

nee at the Grocers' Hall, and titling 

With calipee and calipash 
That tomb omnivorous — his paunch. 
Then on the haunch 

Inflicting many a horrid gash ; , 

When having swallowed six or seven 

Pounds, he fell into a mood 

Of such supreme beatitude 
That it reminded him of heaven, 

And he began with mighty bonhommii 

To talk Astronomy. 

he exclaimed between his bumpers, 

Copernicus and Tycho Brahe 

And all those chaps have had their day. 
They've written monstrous lies, Sir, thumpers. 
Move round the sun ? — its talking treason. 
The earth stands still — it stands to reason. 
Round as a globe ? stuff — humbug — fable 1 
It's a^al sphere, like this here table. 
And the sun overhangs this sphere. 
Ay— just like that there chandelier." 
" But," quoth his neighbour, " when the sun 
From east to west his course has run ; 
How comes it that he shews lus face 
Next morning in his former place ? " 
" Ho '. there's a pretty question truly," 
Replied our wight, with an unruly 

Burst of laughter and delight; 
So much his triumph seem'd to please him, 

" Why, blockhead ! he goes back at night. 
And that's the reason no one sees him," 

Horace S 



^ I'bii will leqaira >n air of Riditult, oith » ipeer of Coilm 
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KING CANUTE AND HIS NOBLE.-*. 

Cabutb waa by his nobles tauglit lo fancy. 

That by a kinil or royal necromimcy, ^^ 

He bad (lie power Old Ocean to cooirol : ''^^H 

■ Down rush'd the Royal Dane upaa the itrond, ^^H 

And issued like a Soloman command — ^^H 

* Poor soul 1 ^H 

* " Go back, ye waves, you blust 'ring rogues I" qitoth he, 
" Touch not your Lord and Master, Sea ; 

For by my powerful vengeance, if you do," 

Then staring vengeance, out he held a slick, 
Vowing to drive Old Ocean to old Nick, 

Should he e'en wet the latchet of his shoe. 

" Old Sea retired the monarch fierce rush'd on, 

And lookd as if he'd drive him from the land; 
But Sea, not caring to be put upon, 

Made for a moment a bold stand : 
Not only make a stand did Mister Ocean, 
But to his honest waves he made a motion, 

And bade them give the King a hearty trimming : 
The order aeera'd a deal the waves to ticlde, 
For soon they put his Majesty in pickle. 

And set his Royalties — like geese— a swimraing. 

All hands aloft ! with one tremendous roar. 
Soon did they make him wish himself on shore : 
' His head and ears most handsomely they doused ; 
Just like a porpus, with one general shout. 

The waves so tumbled the poor King about 

No mackarel e'er was half bo soused. 



■ The Speaker shauld here lake a liurried step bmard. 

' Canule's address should be spoken ia an aMhorilBtivi lone, lad "iti' 
much ponpflsity of manner. 

^ The Speaker may here dtaw back a sWp, rushing furwatd* imme- 
diately afler, assuming much nock Dignily. 

* The King's disaslrous receplion by the 0»aa should b« described id 
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At leDglb to lund he crawl'd, a half drowii'd thing, 
Indeed more like a crab than like a King-, 

And. found his courtiers making *" rueful faces 
But what said Canute to the lords and gentry, 
Who hail'd liini from the water, on his entry, 

All trembling for their lives — or places ? 
" Mj Lords and Genllemen, by your advice, 

I've had with Mr. Sea a pretty tustle. 
My treatment from my foe, not over nice. 

Just made a jest for ev'ry shrimp and muscle. 
A pretty trick for one of my dominion ! — 
My Lords, I thank you for your great opinion, 

» You'll leil me, perhaps, I've oa!y lost one game. 
And bid me try another — for the rubber, — 
Permit me to inform you all with shame. 
That you're a set of ehavi^s, and I'm a lubbek." 
Peter Pisd.» 

r This should be ipoken with much mock Gnniilg. 
t Thia ludicioui addreu will require ■ tireng colouiing of nu 
Majaiy. 



.*lr..-„F , TH E PI G.- 

Jacob ! I do not love to see thy DOse 
Turned up in scornful curve at yonder Pig, 
It would be well, my friend, if we like him 
Were perfect in our nature ! why dislike 
The sow-born gtunter? He is obstinate, 
Thou answereat ; ugly ; and the filthiest beast 
That banquets upon offal. Now, 1 pray you 
Hear the Pig's Counsel. 

Is he obstinate? 
AVe must not, Jacob, be deceived by words, 
sophist sounds. A democratic beast, 
knows that his unmerciful drivers si'tk 
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Their prolit and i)ot hii. He lialh Dot leacrit 
That pigs were raaiie for man, Ujm lo be br»«n'd 
And baconized ; ihat be must please to give 
Just what hia gracious maaters pleaae lo takci 
Perhaps his tusks, the weapon* Nature gave 
For seir-defer)ce, the geoeral privilege ; 

Perhaps, hark Jacob 1 didst thou hear that h 

Woe to the young posterity of porit ! 
Their enemy is at hand. 

Again — Thou say'sl 
The Pig is ugly. Jacob, look at him 1 
Those eyes have taught the lover flaliery. 

Hia face, nay Jacob ! Jatob! were it fair 

Tu ju'lge a Lady in her dishabille f 

Fancy it drest, and with saltpetre rouged. 

Behold his tail, my friend, with curls like that 

The wanton hop marries her stalely spouse ; 

So crisp in beauty Amoretta's hair 

Rings rounr! her lover's soni the chnins of love. 

And what is touty but the aptitude 

or parts harmonious ? Give tny fancy scope 

Ana thou wilt find that no imagined I'hnuKe 

Can beautify (his beast. Piticc at his end 

The starry glory of the Peacock's pride, 

Give him ihe Swan's white breast; for his horn hoobr- 

Shape such a foot and ankle as the waves 

Crowded in eager rivalry lo kiss 

When VemiB from th' enamoured sen arose; 

Jacob, thou canst but make a monster of him ; 

All alteration man could think would mar 

His Pig perfeclion. 

The last charge — he lives 
A dirty life. Here I could shelter him 
With noble and right reverend precedents, 
And shew, by sanction of authority, 
That 'tis a very honourable thing 
To ihrive by dirty ways. But let me rest 
On better ground the unanswerable defence ; 
The Pie is a philosoper, who knows 
No prejudice. Dirt? Jacob, what is dirt? 
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If matter, why the delicate dish that tempts 
An o'ergorged Epicure to the last morsel, 
That stuffs him lo the throat-gates is no more. 
If matter be not, but as Sages say. 
Spirit is all. and all things visible 
Are one, but to infinity modified, 
Think, Jacob, what that Pig is, and the mire 
Wherein he stands knee-deep. 

And there! that breeze 
Pleads with me, and has won thee to the smile 
That speaks conviction. O'er yon blossom'd fiela 
or beans it came, and thouglita of bac 

Southed 






A SCHOOL FOR POLITENESS. 

~\ 

Once on a time, as I've heard say — 

(I neither know the year, nor day) 

The rain dUtili'd from many a cloud, 

The night was dark, the wind blew loud, 

A country Squire, without a guide, 

Where roads were bad, and heath was wide. 

Attended by his servant Jerry, 

Was travelling tow'rds the town of Bury 

The Squire had ne'er been bred in courts ; 

But yet was held, as fame reports, 

Tiio' he to wit made no pretence, 

A Squire of more tiian common sense. 

Jerry, who courage could not boast. 

Thought every sheep he saw a ghost; 

And most devoutly pray'd, he might 

Escape the terrors of the night ! 

As they approach'd the common's side, 

A peasant's collage they espied ; 

There, riding up, our weary Squire 

Held it most prudent to inquire, 

I'he Narralive pitl of iLii Tale (hould lia delivertd ■» ■ j| 
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■ Being nothiitg less thnn wf[ to skin 
rWhere he might find a welcome inn. 

ns there are," replieJ the clown, 
" Twist this and yonder market town, 
Seven miles, nortn-weat, across the heath. 
And wind and rain are in your teeth I 

IBttt, if so be. Sir, you will go 
To yon old hall upon the brow, 
You'll find free eiitertainnient there 
■Down beds, and rare Old English fare; 
Of beef and mutton, fowl and fish, 
As good as any man can wish ; 
^arm stitbling too, and corn and hay, 
Yet not a penny have to pay [ 

Tis true, Sir, I have heard it said," 

* And here he grinn'd and scratch'd his head— 
" The gentleman that keeps the house, 
Tbo' ev'ry freedom he allows. 
If And is o'er night, so woundy civil, 
^H You'd swear he never dreamt of evil ; 
^^Orders, next mom, his servant, John, 
\ With Cat-o'-nine-tails to lay on 

Full twenty strokes, most duly counted. 
On man and master, ere they re mounted 1 " 

■ " With Cat-o'-nine-tails ! Oh ! " cried Jerry, 

" That I were safe at Edmund's B'cry '■ 

Our Squire spurr'd on as clown directed ; 
— ^This offer might not be rejected ; 
Poor Jerry's prayers could not dissuade : 
The Squire more curious than afraid. 
Arrives and rings. The footman runs ; 
The master, with his wife and sons. 
Descend the hall, and bid him enter ; 

»Give him dry clothes, and beg he'll venture 
^o take a glass of Cogniac brandy ; 
And he who hated words to bandy. 



ilect acid Rianoeia of ttie peaianl thoQliJ be 



" The Buppoied n 

' Lei the action be here suiled to the word. 

' Jerry'i coicnrdlv fear thoulJ be slmngly depleted bylhe cflunteneiice 
IS well ai Bipreueii by the voice, though not unaicompanied with a 
ouch of the l\idicrDui. 
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In idle complimenfry speeches, 

The brandy took, and eke, the breeches. 

The liquor drunk, the garments changed. 
The family round the fire arranged, 
The mistress begg*d to know if he 
Chose coffee, chocolate, or tea ; 
The Squire replied, sans hesitation. 

Or teasing, trite expostulation 

^ " A dish of coffee and a toast ! " 
The mistress smiled : th* enraptured host. 

Cried « " Sir, I like your frankness much I 

This house is yours ; pray think it such 
While here you stay ; 'tis my request. 
And you shall be a welcome guest. 
Sans ceremony I would live, 
And what I have I freely give." 

Tea ended ; once again our host 

Demanded *• Sir, of boii'd or roast, 

Fish, flesh, or fowl, do you prefer 

For supper V* " Why, indeed, good Sir, 

Roast duck I love." ^'* With good green peas ? *' 

** Yes dearest madam, if you please ! " 

" Well said ! now while it*s getting ready, 

We two, my eldest son, and lady. 

Will take a hand at whist ? " " Agreed! " 

And soon they cut for deal and lead. 

But, now to cramp my lengthened tale — 
Whether the Squire drank wine, or ale. 
Or how he slept, or what he said, 
Or how much gave to man or maid, 
Or what, the while, became of Jerry, 
'Mong footmen blithe and maidt ns merry ; 
Description here we can't admit — 
For " Brevity's the soul of wit." 
Suffice to say — the morn arrived ; 
Jerry, of senses half deprived, 

* 'I'he tone and manner of the Gentleman are easy and unembarrassed. 

e The tone of voice of tlie Host should differ from that of the Visitor, 
and he should be made to evince the open, friendly manner inseparable 
fiom Old Knijliah Hospitality. 

*> The hdy's voice should be here mimicked. 
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Horses from stable Btiw led out ; 




TrBinbled, and skulk'd, and (teer'd aboDt : 




And (e\l, already, every ihwack 




Of cat-o'-nine taila on bis back. 




Each word, each action, was a blunder: 




But O ! how great his joy and wonder ! 




The stirrups held, the horses crossed ; 




When forth the hostess and the ho»t, 








Came out to lake a cup at parting ; 








Unfeign'd, for all the honour done "em ; 




or thanks, what language could afford : 




Of cat-o'-nine- tails, — not one word. 




Mutual civilities repaid, 




The Squire had turn'd his horse's head, 




To gallop off; yet his desire 




Grew, every moment, higliV and higb'r. 




While bidding thus his last adieu, 




To ask, if what he'd heard were true ;— 




For, not alone the clovn had said 




The reckoning must in stripes be paid, 




But, oneo' th' footmen,— whom he, slily. 




O'er night, interrogated,— drily 








And said, his master would not fail, 




Next morn, to bid, in furious passion. 




Strong John lay twenty times the lash on ; 




Determined then, to ease his doubt. 


E'en tho' it bred a flogging boui 




—Of that, howe'er, to be sincere. 




He was not very much in fear — 




Once more he turn'd his horse's head, 




And to his host thus smiling said 




" Last night, a peasant lo!d me, here, 




As I have found, was noble cheer, 




But added, ere this morn I went. 




You'd drub me to my heart's content, 




Yet this you have not put in act; 




Is it a Action or a fact, 




B After such kindness you've express'd 


'l 


m^oii thus take Jeave of every gwit ? 
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And how, if still a rule you've tept it, 
Have I deserved to be excepted ?" 



" Sir," answer'd he, " 'lis very trae, 
No stranger e'er went hence, but you. 
Who bore not on his well carved bark, 
Of cat-o'-nine-tails many a mark ! 
None yet deserved — or I'm mistaken — 
That pity e'er should spare their bacon : 

' A set of tiresome, troublesome knaves, 

. Of bowing, fawning, l^ing slaves I 
If a man ask'd what they'd prefer — 

' " Oh ! I love any thing, good Sir!" 
" Would you choose coffee. Sir, or tea ?" 
" Dear Ma'am, its all the same to me !" 
" For beef, or mutton, give your voice V 
'' Upon my honour I've no choice !" 
" There's Cheshire, Sir, and Glos'ter cheese ; 
Whifh shall I send you ? " " Which you pli 

' " Curse on (heir cringing complaisance 
I've tutor'd some of them to dance 
Such steps as they ne'er learned in France. 
But you, good Sir, or I misdeem, 
Deserve an honest man's esteem ; , 

Your frankness. Sir, I call polite, 
I never spent a hnppier night; 
And whensoe'er this road you come, 
I hope you'll make my house your home ; 
Nay, more ; I likewise hope, henceforth. 
To rar.k a man of so much worth 

Among my friends." " Sir," said the Sqi 

" 'Tia what I ardently desire. 

Not twenty miles from hence, my house. 

At which your sons, yourself, and spouse 

Shall 6nd such hospitality, 

As kindly you have shewn to me." 



i> r<guifts a mttr of Conlimyil. 



^ 

n 



.__. _._ jr of llie 

Oughoul, and be made loeontrasl witli llie m 



J vriih s reeling uf mirmih ippioarhin; l« 
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Tlie bargain struck, our Squire and Jerry, 
Again priiceeil for town of Bury. 
And now the reader may, with ease, 

Extract this moral if he please 

Politeness, cannot e'er become 

Impertinent and troublesome; 

Hi» breeding good he soonest proves. 

Who soonest tells you what he loves ; 

And who, in rapid eloquence, 

Their wordy compliments dispense, 

Have more servility than sense. HolcroIT 



V LAPSUS LINCU,E. 

'^t chanced one day, so I've been told, 
(The story is not very old,) 
As Will and Tom, two servants ahle. 
Were waiting at Uieir master's table, 
Tom brought a fine fat turkey in. 
The sumptuous dinner to begin : 
Then Will appear'd — superbly cook'd, 
A tongue upon the platter smoked : 
When, oh ! sad fate I he struck the door. 
And tumbled flat upon the floor. 
The servants stared, the guests look'd down. 
When quick uprising with a frown, 
The master cried, * " Sirrah t 1 say 
B^one, nor wait a single day. 
You stupid cur ! you've spoiled the feast, 
How can another tongue be dress'd ? " 
While thus the master storm 'd and roar'd, 
Will, who with wit was somewhat stored, 
(For he by no means was a fool, 
Some Latin too he'd learnt at school,) 
Said, (thinking he might change di^ace 
Por laughter, and thus save Ins place,) 

• Thtt shotild be uUered vrilh i sei'cre look, and an 
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'^ <' Oh ! call me not a stupid cur» 
Twas but a lapsus lingua. Sir." 
" A lapsus lingucB ? " one guest cries, 
" A pun ! " another straight replies. 
The joke was caught — the laugh went round- 
Nor could a serious face be found. 
The master, when the uproar ceased. 
Finding his guests were all well pleased. 
Forgave the servant's slippery feet. 
And quick revoked his former threat. 

Now Tom had all this time stood still, 
And heard the applause bestowed on Will ; 
Delighted, he had seen the fun, 
Of what his comrade late had done, 
And thought, should he but do the same. 
An equal share of praise he*d claim. 
As soon as told the meat to fetch in. 
Bolted like lightning to the kitchen. 
And seizing there a leg of lamb, 
(I am not certain, perhaps 'twas ham. 
No matter which,) without delay. 
Off to the parlour march'd away. 
And stumbling as he turn'd him round, 
TwirFd joint and dish upon the ground. 
For this my lord was ill-prepared ; 
Again the astonished servants stared. 
Tom grinn'd — but seeing no one stir, 
^ " Another lapsus linguce, Sir ! " 
Loud he exclaimed — no laugh was raised, 
No * clever fellow's* wit was praised. 
Confounded, yet not knowing why 
His wit could not one laugh supply ; 
And fearing lest he had mistook 
The words, again thus loudly spoke : 
(Thinking again it might be tried,) 
** 'Twas but a lapses linguus" cried. 
My lord, who long had quiet sat, 
Now clearly saw what he was at : 



b Will's tone and manner should denote humility with a slight deirree 
of archness. 
c Totn*s manner and utterance should be expressive of Assurance. 
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In wrath this warning loud he g»ve, — 

" Whep next thou uiest, unlelter'd ki)a?e. 

To pive, as thme, another's wit. 

Mind well thou know'st what's meant by it j 

Nor let a Upnu lingtta slip 

From out thy pert asBumJDg lip. 

Till well thou know'st thy stolen song, 

Nor think a leg of lamb, a tongue." 

He aaid — and quickly from the floor, 

Straight kicked him thro' the unlucky door. 



Let each pert Coxcomb learn from this. 
True wit will never come amiss ; 
But should a borrow'd plume appear, 
Derision's always in the tiox. 



COOL REFLECTIONS DURING A MIDSUttUER'S WAUt.* 

Oh \ spare me — spare me, Phoebus ! if indeed 
Thou hast not let another Pheeton 
Drive earthward thy Berce steeds and fiery car. 
Mercy 1 1 melt I 1 melt 1 no tree, no bush, f. 

No shelter I not a breath of stirring air, ,iT 

East, West, or North, or South ! dear god of day,/ " 
Put on thy night-cap! crop thy locks oflight, . ..] 
And be in the fashion ! turn thy back upon uh. 
And let thy beams flow upward I make it night, 
Instead of noon [ one litlie miracle 
In pity, gentle Phoebus ! 

What a joy, 
Oh, what a joy, to be a seal and flounder 
On an ice-i^and ! or to have a den. 
With the while bear cavem'd in polar snow ! 



I 



I 

I 
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It were a comrort to shake hands with Death : 
He has a rare co!d hand ! to wrap one's self 
In the gift-shirt Deianeira sent. 
Dipt in the blood of Nesaua, just to keep 
The Eun off: or toast cheese for Beelzebub; 
That were a cool employment to this journey, 
Along a road whose vfhite intensity 
Would now make platina uncongealable. 
Like quicksilver. 

Were it midnight, I should walk 
Self-I an thorn 'd, saturate with sunbeams. Jove ! 
O gentle Jove I have mercy, and once more 
Kick that obdurate Phcebua out of Heaven ; 
Give Boreas the wind-cholic, 'till be roars 
For cardamum, and drinka down peppermint, 
Making what's left as precious as Tokay. 
Send Mercury to salivate the sky 
'Till it dissolve in rain. O, gentle Jove ! 
But some such little kindness to a wretch. 
Who feels his marrow spoiling his best coat; 
Who swelia with caloric, aa if a Prester 
Had leaven'd every limb with poison'd yeast 
Lend me thy eagle just to flap his wings 
And fan me, and I will build temples to thee. 
And turn true Pagan. 

Not a cloud nor breeze I — 

yon most heathen deities ! if ever 

My bones reach home, (for, for the flesh upon them. 
That hath resolved itself into a dew,) 

1 shall have learnt owl wisdom. Thou vile Phcebus 
Set me a Persian snn-idolator 

Upon this turnpike road, and I'll convert him. 

With no inquisitorial argument, 

But thy own fires. 

Help me, Jupiter ! my poor complexion I 

I'm made a copper Indian of already : 

And if no kindly cloud will parasol a 

My very cellular membrane will be chanj 

1 shall be negrofied. 

A brook ! a brook 
Oh, what a sweet cold sound ! 



I 
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Tis very nectar ! 
It nms like life through every strengthen'tl limb] 
Nymph of tlie stream, now take a grateful jmya I 



I 



THE DOCTOR AMD HIS APPBENTICG. 



-Apnpl of the ;E«culapian school 
Wag just prepared to <\wt his master's rule : 
Not that he knew his trade, as it appeari, 
But that he then had learnt it seven years. 
Yet think not that in knowledge he was cheated— 
All that he had to study still. 
Was, when a man was well or ill. 
And how, if sick, he should be treated. 
One morn, he thus address'd his master : 
" " Dear Sir, my honour'd father bids me say. 
If I could now and then a visit pay. 

He thinks with you, 

To notice how you do. 
My business I might learn a little faster." 
" " The thought is happy," the preceptor cries ; 
" A better method he could scarce devise ; 
So Bob," (his pupil's name) " it shall be so. 
And when I next pay visits, you shall go." 
To bring that hour, alas ! time briskly fled : 

With dire intent, 

Away they went, 
And now behold them at a patient's bed. 
The master-doctor solemnly perused 
His victim's face, and o'er his symptoms mused ; 
Look'd wise, said nothing — an unerring way. 
When people nothing have to say : 
Then felt his pulse and smelt his cane. 
And paused, and blink'd, and smelt again, 
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1 



And briefly or his corpt perform 'd each motion ; 
ManCBUvres that for Death's platoon are meant : 
A kind of a Make-ready and Present t 

Before the fell discharge of pill and potion. 

At length the patient's wife he thus address'd : 

= " Madam, your husband's danger's great, 

And (what will never his complaint abate) 
The man's been eating oysters, I perceive,'"B 
^ " Dear ! you're a witch, I verily believe," 
Madam replied, and to the truth confess'd. 

Skill so prodigious Bobby too admired, 
And home returning of the Sage inquired 
How these same oysters came into his hea 
' " Psha ! my dear Bob, the thing was plaia-^J 
Sure that can ne'er distress thy brain, 
I saw the shells lie underneath the bed." 

So wise by such a lesson grown, 
Next day Bob ventured forth alone, 

And to the self-same sufferer paid his court — 
But soon, with haste and wonder out of bi'eaih. 
Return'd the stripling minister of death. 

And to his master made this dread report : 
' " Why, Sir, we ne'er can keep that patient under, 

Zounds I such a maw I never came across ! 
The fellow must be dying, and no wonder. 

For hang me if he has'ot eat a horse ! " 

" A horse 1 " the elder man of physic cried. 
As if he meant his pupil to deride — 
■ " How came so wild a notion in your head I " 
" How ! think not in my duty I was idle ; 
Like you. 1 took a peep beneath the bed, 
And there I saw a saddle and a bridle !" 



1 leiiuiraa a cDnsideiaUe degiee of Cnii<i'ty, borderisg or 

' With n tone of Amaiemiul. 

.' AttimUhnitnl ihould be iiiongly itcpicted on lh« counlenibce. 
\',i With s n.»«r of Cmlfhpi. 
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HODGE AND THE VICAR." 

!, a poor honest country lout, 
over-stock'd with learning j 
ed on a Summer's eve to meet 
»icar, home returning, 
master Hodge," the vicar cried, 



;r? 



it jou a 



Why, measter parson, as to that 
1 beg you'll right conceive me ; 
I do na bragt but yet I knaw 
A thing or two, believe me." 



ied, 



We'll try your skill," the parsoi 

" For learning what digestion : 
And this you'll prove or rigb^or wrong. 

By solving me a question. 

Noah, of old, three babies had, 

Or grown-up children rather : 
Shem, Ham, aiid Japhet they were called : — 

Now who was Japhel'a father ? " 

Rat it!" cried Hmlge, and scratched his head, 
" That does my wits belabour : 
But howsomede'er, I'll homeward run, 
And ax old Giles my neighbour." 

To Giles he went and put the caee, 
With circumspect intention ; 
Thou fool," cried Giles, " I'll make it clear 
To thy dull comprehension. 

Three children has Tom Long, the smilh, 
Or cattle-doctor rather ; 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, they are colled : 
Now who is Harry's father V 



' In this piece the Vicar k 
dge is aakih-ard lad ciDieni 
BE is B pJain ^idaa man. 



nnrfeiMndiiig, i 
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" Adzooks, I have it," Hodge replied, 

" Right well I know your lingo ; 
Who's Hany'a father ? — slop — here goes,— 

Why Tom Long Smith by jing " 
Away he ran to find the priest, 

With all his might and main ; 
Who with good humour instant put 

The question once again. 
" Noah of old three babies had. 

Or grown up children rather; 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet they were called: 

Now who was Japhet's father?" 
" I have it now," Hodge grinning cried, 

'Til answer like a Proctor; 
Who's Japhet's father ? now I know ; 

Why Long Tom Smith, the Docior.' 



THE COLLEGIAN AND TIIE PORTER." 

At Trin. Coll. Cam. — which means, in proi 
Trinity College, Cambridge, — there resid 

One Harry Dashington — a youth excelling 
In all the learning commonly provided 

For those who choose that classic station 

For finishing their education ; 

^That is — he understood computing 
The odds at any race or match ; 
Was a dead hand at pigeon shooting; 
Could kick up rows — knock down the watcl 
Play truant and the rake at random — 

Drink — tie cravats — and drive a tandem. 
Remonstrance, fine, and rustication, 
So far from working reformation, 



' spelling. 

I 



* 1 he lone and manner of (he NitralDr should be Iii«/y «nd >tuamp. 
ujiue. Tlifl Porter may be lupposed to be i gr«^' old man »** • '*<»• 
voice, while llie CollBEian a ■ gav joulh, bod of tricki ai 
but nhilc endeavouring to auain iiii ohjecl, uwi a ntpplieai 
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Seem'd bot to make 1 
Uli he was wam'd that 
Would have this ceruia ronmn 

Expulsion from hi* *' ** " 



One need not be 

To guesB that wflli to wild • wifA*. 

The next offence ocnuT' ' ■ ' 

When oar locunUe cai 

Home as the mida^ c 
And rang Ht CoUege bril. 

The second peal «*t 

Made ibe slreet ecbo its 
When to his great ddigkt Ik hcwd 
The sordid Janitar, oM Be*. 
Rousing and gmmlimg in )m dea. 

" Who's ifaere T — I I'poK joam^ 




" Tis 1, my wortkj Ben — Ik Hmtt." 

" Ay, so I tbocglit— «ad ikett jm^ tan 

Tis past the hcwr — the gala we rlriil 

Vou know nj onlcn— I duB Vm 

My place if I umIo tlw door.' 

" And I," (voung Hopcfol iMmmd,) 
'■ ShaU be eipeU-d if m i^m. 
So pr'ylhee " Bea Hgaa tc 



^t," cried Htnrr, " lo ifae Aia, 
Hip ! hallo ! Bea — doa'i be a ataaey : 
Boieath the gate I'rt AnH a ^aiaia. 

So tumble out and let me m." 

'• Humph !" gTowrd the SRcdr old C 
Half overjoy'd and baif ib dtw^w. 
" Now yon may pa«*, but oiake mo btm. 

On tiptoe walk aod hold yoor praie.' — 
" Look OD the stones, (M CerfaefWL" 

Cried Harry as he paM'd tke gale. 
" IVe dropp'd a billing — take ijbe li^M. 
You'll find it just outside good aifbl * 

Behold the porter in his shirt, 

Cursing the rain which never tfopp'd. 
Groping and rakii^ in the dirt. 
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And all without success ; but that 
Is hardly to be wonder'd at, 

Because no shilling had been dropped. 
So he gave o'er the search at last, 
Regained the door, and found it fast ;• 






With sundry oaths and growls and groans. 
He rang once — twice — and thrice, and then, 

Mingled with giggling heard the tones 
Of Harry mimicking old Ben. 

" Who's there ? 'Tis really a disgrace 

To ring so loud I've lock'd the gat e 

I know my duty 'Tis too late 

You wouldn't have me lose my place." 

'^ Psha ! Mr. Dashington : remember, 
This is the midddle of November. 

I'm stripp'd ; 'tis raining cats and dogs. 

" Hush, hush ! " quoth Hal, " I'm fast asleep ; 
And then he snored as loud and deep 

As a whole company of hogs. 
" But hark'ye, Ben, I'll grant admittance 

At the same rate I paid myself." 
" Nay, master, leave me half the pittance," 

Replied the avaricious elf. 

** No : all or none a full acquittance ; 

The terms I know are somewhat high ; 
But you have fix'd the price, not I 

I won't take less ; 1 can't afford it." 

So finding all his haggling vain, 
Ben, with an oath and groan of pain, 

Drew out the guinea and restored it. 

" Surely you'll give me," growl'd th' outwitted 

Porter, when again admitted, 

" Something, now you've done your joking. 

For all this trouble, time, and soaking." 

" Oh, surely — surely," Harry said ; 
" Since as you urge, I broke your rest, 
And you're half drown'd and quite undres8*d, 

I'll give you leave to go to bed." 
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ttlLL WADULE." 

Who has e'er been in London, ih»t orerpown plac«, 

Hua !e«n " Lodgmgt to Let : " (taRr bim full in tlw imct : 

Some are good, and lei ttearl;. ulitle wme. W avU koova. 

Are 30 dear und so bad. tbej ue besi let akmt. 

Will Waddle, vhose temper was siudioiu *ih1 UmcIt. 

Hired lodgiogs that took tingU genilemen oal]r 1 

But Wdl was so fat, he appeu-'d like a Ion, 

Or like two lingle gentlemen roll'd into one. 

He enter'd liis rooms, and to bed he r«Me»led, 

Bui. all ihe night long, he fell fever'd and beAled : 

And though heavy to weigh as a score of fat (hwp. 

He was not by any means heavy lo sleep. 

Next night 'twas the same ! — and ihe next — and tbe nett : 
He perspired like an OS ; he was nervous and vex'd ; 

Week pass'd after week, 'lill by jceekljf sticecMioB, 

Hiii iseakly condition was past all expceuion. 

In six months his acquaintance began much til doubt bim. 

For his skin, " like a lady's loose gown," hung about him : 

He sent for a doctor and cried hke a DJonT, 

" I've lost many pounf^t — make me well — there's a ^umea.'* 

Tbe doctor look'd wise : — " a slow fever,'' be said, 

Prescribed tuclor'Jiei, and goiue: lo bed. 

" Sudorifics in bed! " exclaim'd Will, " are humbugs ! 

I've enough of ihem there, without paying for drugs!" 

Will kick'd out Ihe doctor, but when ill indeed, 

Fen dismissing the doctor don't alaagi succeed, 

Ss calling his host, he said, " Sir, do you know, 

I'm the f&t single gentleman six months ago' 

"Look'e landlord, I think," argued Will wilh a grin, 

"That with honest intentions you first took me i>i ; 

But from the lirst night — and to say it I'm bold — 

I've been so very hot, ibat I'm sure I caught cold. " 



• war* nunner it gny, mlh » degree of urchma ; ilie Doctor ii 
Boone (TOM. •"i 'hs Kker nipictjiil. *l he puni requite a pailicut. 
IWyhotit node of deliver} lo pioduce proper tfFect. 



I 
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And all without success ; but that 
Is hardly to be wonder'd at. 

Because no shilling had been dropp'd. 
So he gave o'er the search at last, 

Regain'd the door, and found it fast ; 

With sundry oaths and growls and groans, 

He rang once — twice — and thrice, and then, 
Mingled with giggling heard the tones 

Of Harry mimicking old Ben. 

" Who's there ? 'Tis really a di^race 

To ring ao loud I've lock'd the gate ■ 

I know my duty 'Tis too late 

Yon wouldn't have me lose my place." 

"Psha! Mr. Dashington : remember, 
This is the midddle of November, 

I'm stripp'd ; 'tia raining cats and dogs." 

" Hush, hush ! " qiiolh Hal, " I'm fast asleep:"^ 
And then he snored as loud and deep 

As a whole company of h(^. 
" But hark'ye, Ben, I'll grant admittance 

At the same rate I paid myself." 
" Nay, master, leave me half the pittance," 

Replied the avaricious elf. 

" No : all or none a full acquittance ; 

The terms I know are somewhat high ; 
But you have fix'd the price, not I 

I won't take less ; 1 can't aRbrd it." 

So finding all his haggling vain, 
Ben, with an oath and groan of pain. 

Drew out the guinea and restored it. 

" Surely you'll give me," growl'd ih' outwitted i 

Porter, wnen again admitted, 

" Something, now you've done your joking. 

For ail this trouble, time, and soaking." 

" Oh, surely — siircly," Harry said ; 
" Since as you urge, I broke your rest. 
And you're half drown'd and ijultc undres8'<l,B 

I'll give you leave to go to bed." 



r 
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WILL WADDLE.* 



Who has e'er been in London, ihat overgrown place, 

Haa seen " Lodgings to Let : " Mare him full id the (aee ; 

Some are good, and let dearly, while sonie, "li* well kas^- 

Are so dear and so bad, ihey are best let alone. 

Will Waddle, whoiie temper was dudiuus and lonely, 

Hired lodgings that look single gentlemen only ! 

But Will was BO fat, he appear'd like a tun, 

Or like two single gentlemen roU'd into one. 

He enter'd liis rooms, and to bed he retreated. 

But, all the night long, lie felt Tever'd and healed ; 

And though heavi/ to weigh as a score of Tat sheep. 

He was not by any means heary to sleep. 

Nest night 'twas the same ! — and the neit — and the nent ; 

He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous and vex'd ; 

Week pass'd after week, 'till by weeklg lucceision, 

His Tteaklf) condition was past all expression. 

In six months his acquaintance began much to doubt him, 

For his skin, " like a lady's loose gown," hung about him: 

He sent Tor a doctor and cried like a ninny, 

'• I've lost many pouflii* — make me well — there's a guinea." 

The doctor look'd wise ; — " a slow fever,'' be said, 

Prescribed sudorijici, and going to bed. 

" Sudonfics in bed! " exclaini'd Will, " are humbugs ! 

I've enough of ihem there, without paying for drugs ! " 

Will kJck'd out the doctor, but when ill indeed. 

E'en dismiBsing the doctor don't ahuat/i succeed, 

Se calling his host, he said, " Sir, do you know, 

I'm the (^t single gentleman six months ago' 

" Look'e landlord, I think," argued Will with a grin, 

"That with honest intentions you first took me in ; 

But from the iirst night — and to say it I'm bold — 

I've been so very hot, that I'm suie I caught told. " 



E 
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mi *' "KI now I ne'er had a dispute, 

lei todgidc^ l«i wars I'm a baker to boot ; 

In tixmg yo^ ihBtti, Sir, niy wife is no sloven. 

And your bed u imnediBicJy over my oven." 

' ITie OFtn ! ! * ~ says Will says the host, " Why ihi» 

In tbat excellent bed died three people of fashion.! 

Why 80 cruttg — good Sir ? " " Zounds ! " cries Will, 

in a taking', 
" Who wouldn't be tnutg witb half a year's baking V 

Will paid for his rooms.- Cried the host with a sneer. 

" Well, I see you've been going awat/ half a year." 
" Friend, we can't well agree — yet no quarrel,'" Will said, 
" But I'd rather not perish while you indite your bread." 
Column. 



THE COUNTRYMAN AXD HIS ASS.* 

A country fellow and bis son. they tell 

In modern fables, bad an ass to sell : 

For this intent they lum'd it out to ptay, 

And fed so well, that by the destined day. 

They brought the creature into sleek repair. 

And drove it gently to a neighb'ring fair. 

As they were jogging on, a rural class 

Was heard to say, " Look ! look there at that as* ! 

And those two blockheads, trudging on each tide. 

That have not either of them sense to ride ; 

Asses all three ! " and thus ihe country folks 

On man and boy began to cut their jokes. 

Th' old fellow minded nothing that they said, 

But ev'ry word stuck in the young one's head ; 

And thus began their comment thereupon : 

" Ne'er heed 'em lad." "Nay, father, do gel On;' 

" Not I indeed." " Why then let me. 1 pray ;" 

" Well do : and see what prating tongues will soy. ' 



' Th 



r each ahould be madtt to i<k<. The lAnll fhil 
if ihe bay should be maite Id conliail wtlh the n-uglt loice of 
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Just as the ass was pacing by, |ia<i, pad^ 

Cried, " O ! that lazy looby of a. lad ! 

How uncoticerneijly the gaping brute 

Lets his poor aged Tather walk a-foot !" 

Down came the son, on hearing thif accmii 

And begg'd and pray'd, and made liis falhi 

'Till a third party, on a farther stretch, 

"Seel see!" exclaini'd, "that old hard-heart 

wretch 1 
How like a justice there he aits, or squire. 
While the poor lad keeps wading thro' the mire." 
" Stop," cried the lad, still deeper vev'd in mind, 
" Stop ! father, 8top ! let me gel up behind." 
This done, they thought they certainly tliould please, 
Escape reproaches, and be both at en»e : 
For having tried each practicable way. 
What could be left for jokers rtow to say ^ 

Still disappointed by tu(:ce«(ling lone, 

" Hark ye, you fellows ! Is that ass your oh 

Get off; for shame ! or one of you at least, 

You both deserve to carry the poor beast, 

Ready to drop down upon the road 

With such a huge uncooscionahle load," 

On this they both dismounted ; and some sa; 
Contrived to carry, like a truss of hay, 
The ass between 'em; prints, thi^y add, are sc 
With man and lad, slinging the aes between 1 
Others omit that fancy in the print. 
As overstraining an iagenious hint. 

The copy that we follow, says, tlie man 
Rubb'd down the ass, and took to his Urst pli 
Walk'd to the fair, and sold him, got his \)rki 
And gave his son this pertinent advice :■ — 
" Let talkers talk : stick Ihou to what is best 
To think of pleasing all is but a jest." 



I 
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TIIK DESCENT FROM PARAN. 

Wrapt in the blane of bright Burrounding flame. 

From Paran's lofty brow the Almighty came : 

All heav'n with terror view'd his rising frown. 

His dazzling eyw with living splendour shone; 

Dialed the blue arch, th' eternal portals glow! 

Each rocking mountain bow'd and groan'd below 1 

A troop of ghastly phantoms strode before, 

Blue blasting Plague, and War that floats io gore ; 

Loud Fury, roaring with tumultuous cries. 

And Frantic Pain, that tears her burning eyes : 

Revenge, that boils like some tumultuous flood ; 

Grief that consumes, and Rage that weeps in blood. 

On Judah's broad domain he cast his view ; 

His eyes all radiant, piercing as he flew ! 

Tlien mark'd its bound, and at one stern command. 

Til' affrighted nations shook, and swept tliem from the I 

Tlien heav'n-bted terror seized on every soul. 
And rock'd the labouring earth from pole to pole : 
Creation totter'd at the dreadful sound ; 
nroan'd all the hills < and burst the solid ^^und ! 
The sweeping winds each towr'ring mounlHiti bear 
Fidl 00 their wings and whirl them in thg air; 
On Cushan's tents he aim'd a fearful blow. 
And Midian trembled at th' Almighty foe. 

He cali'd the deep : its tumbling waves obey : 

Th' astonished floods roll back to make him way ! 
Whence rose his ire ? Did ere the flood displease 
i God .' or raged his fury on the seas ? 



SELECT EXTRACTS FOR BEADING, fie. I 

1 Israers wondering host Jehovah led, 
Hiy shrunk the backward rivers to (heir head ? 
^Why roar'd the ocean from il» inmost cavei ? 
What arm repress'd and froze the boiling waves ? 
O'er its broad bosom heaven's Eterhai. rode, 
TiK waves divide before ih' advancing God ! 
*■ h^ps the cleaving billows lay o'erlhrown, 
lestopp'd their course and touch'd them into stone. 

!at where he comes ! descending from afar. 

In all the pomp of desolating war ! 

His cloudy brow with frowning vengeance lours, 

ind bursting round the forky thunder roara. 

See, his red arm unsheaths the shining spear; 

The glittering blade hangs naked in the nir ! 

It rends the rock : — from all its gushing veins 

A swelling deluge bursts and pours along llie plains. 

Hark ! he commands : — obedient to his will 

The pale moon quakes ; — th' arrested Sun stands still j I 

Earth hears and shakes, devouring tempests rise, 

Hick clouds and whirlwinds blaqken all the skies; 

Tremble the poles ! — in wild confusion thrown, 

Sink the steep hills th' eternal mountains gronn. 



Or. II 
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WHAT 13 TIMET 



1 ask'd an aged man, a man of cares, 
Wrinkled and curved and white with hoary hairs ; 
— " Time is the warp of life," he said ; " Oh tell 
The young, the gay, the fair, to weave it well ! " 

I ask'd the ancient, venerable dead. 
Sages who wrote and warriors who bled ; — 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flow'd — 
" Time sow'd the seed we reap in this abode 1" 

I ask'd a dying sinner ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins "Time!" he reiJi.r. 

" I've lost it ! oh the treasure ! " and he dieo. 
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I ask'd the golden sun and silver spheres. 
Those bright Chronometers of days and years : 
They answered, " Time is but a meteor glare, — 
And bade us for eternity prepare.*' 

I ask'd the seasons in their annual round, 
Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 
And they replied (no oracle more wise) 
" Tis folly's blank and wisdom's highest prize." 

I ask'd a spirit lost —but oh ! the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak : 
It cried, '' a particle, a speck, a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite." 

Of things inanimate my dial I 
Consulted and it made me this reply ; 
" Time is the season fair of living well. 
The path of glory or the path of Hell." 

I ask'd my fiible, and methinks it said. 
Time is the present hour ; the past is fled : 
Live, live to day ! to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set. 

I ask'd old Father Time himself at last, 
But in a moment he flew swiftly past. 
His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I ask'd the mighty Angel who shall stand 

One foot on Sea, and one on solid land : 

" By heavens !" he cried, " 1 swear the mystery's o'er 

Time WAS," he cried, "but Time shall be no more. 



THE BENDED BOW. 



It is supposed that War was anciently proclaimed in Britain by messenirers in different 
directions through the land, each bearing a bent bow ; and that Peace was iu like manner 
announced by a bow vnstrtmg, and therefore straight. 

There was heard the sound of the coming foe, 
There was sent thro' Britain a bended bow, 
And a voice was pour'd on the free winds far, 
As the land rose up at the sign of war. 



READISG OB HSCtTinoS. 

• Heard ye not the butle horn > 
Reaper ! leave thy fpUea nn '. 
Leave it for the buds of Heaiea. 
Swords must 6»ah ud thieMi ba rifwi ! 

Leave it for the windt to Atd 

Arm I ere Briuio'i ivf grows md ! " 
And the reaper ann'd like a fotamm'trnm^ 
And the beodeid bow and tim rain |aH'd oo. 
" Huuter I leave the momitam cktm, 
T-dke the falcbioo froai it* pl«cc 



1 



tLet the woir go Tree to day, ^^M 

Leave bim Tor a oMet pfty '. ^^M 

Let the deer nng^'d iwvcp by ^^| 

I 



I 



k 



Ann tbee ■ Bntain'* Toes wc a^ 
And the banter ann'd ere hit cbaae wma daae. 
And the bended bow aad Ike voice p»«'d o*. 
" Chieftain ! ()uit the fCjon ftwCi 
Stay not 'till the looe kaik ooKd ! 
Though the mead be &•»■■( brighi. 
Though the fires give niddj ^E^ 

Leave the hearth and ieave the kail 

Ann thee ! Britain*! (ot Moat fall.** 
And the Chieftain ann'd and the bora waa Uo* 
And the bended bow and ibe voice paaa'd oa. 
" frince ! thy father'* deeds an loU. 
In the bower and in (be bold ! 
Where the goaibenl's lay it «rag. 
Where the miDttrel't barp ta timf t 

Give OUT bardi a tale of tkee!" 
And the Prince came arm'd l&e a feadcr't to*. 
And the beaded bow and the voice pui'd on. 
" Mother ! stay than not thy bo; ! 
He must learn the batlle'i joy : 
Sister ! bring the iword and tpear. 
Give thy brother wotda ot cheer ! 
Maiden ! bid thy lover pari, 
Britain calls the ttraag ra keait ■ " 
And the bended bow and Ike voice pa^'O on, 
baute a on. 

Mr<. Me 
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THE NATIVITY. 



For thou ner't born of woman I thou didst come, 
O Holiest ! to this wurld of ain and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array; 
And not by thunder strew 'd 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
ftNor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee a soft and naked child. 

Thy mother undefiled. 
In the rude manger laid to rest 
From off her virgin breast. 

The heavens were not commanded to prepare 
A gorgeous canopy of golden air ; 
Nor stoop'd their lamps ih' enthroned fires on 
A single silent star 
Came wandering from afar, 
\ Gliding uncheck'd and calm along the liquid skjA 
The Eastern sages leading on. 

As at a kingly throne, 
To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before ihy infant feet. 

The earth and ocean were not huah'd to hear 

Bright harmony from every starry sphere; 

Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song 

From all the chenib choirs, 

And seraph's burning lyres 

I Pour'd through the host of heaven the charmed clouds along. 

One angel troop the strain began. 

Of all the race of man. 
By simple shepherds heard alone 
That soft Hosannah's tone. 

And when thou dids't depart, no car of flame 
To bear thee hence in lambent radiance came ^ 
Nor visible Angels moarn'd wilh drooping plut 

Nor did'st thou mount on high 

From fatal Calvarv, 
JWitii all ihine own redeem'd ou (bursting from their [omb»:^ 



me ^^^^1 
plu^^H 

1 thpir Fnmli*?' 



■^ For thou ciid'st bear &way fiom eanh, 

■ But one of human binb. 

I The dying felon by thy side U> be 

■ In Paradise with thee. 
I Nor o' 
f A tiUli 
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ly cross the clouds of vengreance brake, 
JleC • . ' ■ ■ ■ 



tittle while the conscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children dom 



A few dim hours of day, 
The world iu darkness lay, 
then bask'd in bright repose beneath the cloudless sud> J 
While thou did'at sleep beneath the tomb, 

Consenting U> thy doom, 
Ere yet the white robed Angels shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 
And when thou did'st arise, thou did'si not •tiiid 
With devastation in thy red right-hand. 
Plaguing' the guilty city's murth'roug crew ; 
But thou did'st haste to meet. 
The mother's coming feet. 
And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few ; 
Then calmly, slowly, ilid'et thou rise 

Into lUy native skies. 
Thy human form dissolved on hl^h 

in its own radiancy. Milma 



THE MARCH OP MIND. 



Fair nature smiled in all her bowers. 
But man, the master-work of Giod, 

Unconscious of his latent powers, 
The tangled forest trod: 

Without a hope, without an aim. 
Beyond the sloth's, the tiger's life. 
His only pleasure, sleep or strife, — 

And war his only fame. 

Furious alike and causeless beamed 
His lasting hate, his transient love: 

And even the mother's fondness seemed 
The instinct of the dove. 
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Tlie mental world was wrapp'd in nig^t ; 

Though Home ihe diamond's of the mine. 

Burst through the shrouding gloom to shi 
With self-emitted light. 
But see the glorious dawn unrold 

The brightest day that lurka behind I 
The march of armies may be told. 

But not the tnarck of mind. 
Instruction ! child of Heaven and Earth, 

As heat expands the vernal flower. 

So wisdom, goodness, frijedom, power, 
From thee derive their birth. 
From ihee, all mortal bliss we draw ; 

From thee, religion's blessed fruit ; 
From thee, the good of social law 

And man redeemed from brute. 
From thee, all ties to virtue dear. 

The father's, brother's, husband's name; 

Fmm thee, the sweet and holy fame 
That never coat a tear. 
Oh ! breathe thy soul along the gale, 

That Britons still in generous strife. 
Knowledge and freedom may inhale, — 

The mingled breath of hfe ! 
So shall they share what they possess, 

And show to distant worlds thy charms ; 

Wisdom and peace their only arms. 
Their only aim to bless. Mish ] 



TRIE FREEDOM. 

He is the freeman whom the troth makee free. 
And alt are slaves besides. There's not a chai^ 
That hellish foes, confed'riite for his harm. 
Can wind around him, but he casta it ofi' 
Wiih as much ease as Sampson liis g^een witht 
He looks abroad into the vaiied field 
Of Nature, and though poor, jierhHiis, compni 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sitiht, ' 
Calls ihe dclighlful scenery all his own. 
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I, and the valleyi h*i. 
And the resplendent rivers ; hi> I'eiijoy 
With a propriety chat none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence in^piied. 
Can lift to Heaven an unpTesumptiioiii eye. 
And smiling say — My Father made iliem all. 
Are they not bis by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphaiis of inl'reit his. 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exaittrd mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann'd and built, nnd still upholds a world. 
So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man ? 
Yes — ye may fill your gamers, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In seuselet^s riot; but ye will not find, 
III feast or in the chase, in song or dsnce, 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 
or usurpation, and to no man's wrong. 
Appropriates nature as his Falher's work, 
And has a richer use of yours than you. 
He is indeed a. freeman; free by binh, 
Of no mean city, plann'd or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open'd, or the sta, 
With all his foannng multitude of waves. 
His freedom is the same in evVy stale. 
And no condition of this changLrnl life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evjl with it, makes it less : 
For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine : 
No nook BO narrow but he spreads iheni there 
Wiih ease, and is at lar^e. Th' oppressor holdt 
His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His spiiit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 
Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would'st taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace. 
Thou shall perceive that thou wast blind before ; 
Thine eyes shall be instructed, and ihine heart 
Made pure, shall relish with divine delight. 
Till then unfelt, what hands divine have vwiught. 
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Brutes graze the mountain-top, with faces pr 

And eyes inteot upon the scanty heib 

It yields them : or recumbent on its brow, 

llumiuale, heedless of the scene outspread 

Beneath, beyond, and stretchina; far away 

From inland regions to the distant main. 

Man views it and admires, but reals content _ 

With what he views. The landscape has his praise 

But not its Author. Unconcern'd who form'd 

The Paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And such well-pleased to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touched from Heaven, 

And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 

To read his wonders, in whose thought the world. 

Fair as it is, existed ere it was : 

Nor for his own sake merely, but for his 

Much more he fashion'd it, who gives it praise 

Praise that, from earth resulting, as it ought, 

To earth's acknowledg'd Sov'reign, finds at oi 

Its only jual propiietor in Him. 

The soul that sees him, or receives sublimed 

New faculties, or learns at least t' employ 

More worthily the pow'rs she own'd before, 

Discerns in all things, what with stupid gaze 

Of ignorance, 'till then she overlook'd, 

A ray of heav'nly light gilding all forms 

Terrestrial, in the vast and in the minute. 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds 

Much conversant with Heav'n, she often holds 

With those fair ministers of light to man, 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp. 

Sweet conference ; inquires what strains were ihey 

With which Heav'n rang, when ev'ry alar, in haste 

To congratulate the new-created earth, 

Sent forth a voice, and all the sons of God 

Shouted for joy "Tell me, ye shining hoits. 

That navigate a sea that knows no storr 

Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 

If from your elevation, wV 

Distinctly, scenes invisibli 

And systems, of whose birth no tiding yet 





r BEADING OR KECrrATIOX. 

Haie reach'd this nelher world, ye *py a race 

Favour'd as ours, transgressors from the womb, 

And hasting to a grave, yet dm)m'd to riae. 

And to posEess a brighter heav'n than yoiira. 

As one, who long detain'd on foreign shores, ' 

Pants to return, and when he sees utUr 

His country's weather- bleached and batter'd rocka 

From the green ware emerging, darts an eye 

Radiant with joy towards the happy land ; 

So 1 with animated hopes behold. 

And many an aching wish, your beaming fires. 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain'd to guide th' embodied spirit home 

From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 

That give assurance of their own success. 

And that infused from Heav'n must thither lend." 

CoiVF£H. 



DEATH'S FINAL COSQUEST. 

[Tie glories of our earthly state. 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
[ There is no armour against fate : 

Death deals alike with slaves and kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
i And in the dust be equal made, 
i With the poor crooked scytlie aud spade. 
I Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They sloop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale captives creep to death. 
rhe garlands wither on your brow. 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds, 
[Upon death's purple altar now, 
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All heads must come 

To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 



1 



SARDANAPALUS PREPARING FOR BATTLE. 

Meantime, 
Within the gorgeous chamber of the King, 
Stood Salatnenes, in hia startled ear 
The tale of treason pouring. From his bed 
Upsprang the monarch. " Bring my arms " — he ci'ieii ; 
" I will myself go forth and trample them 
Beneath my horses, and my chariot wheels: 
Bring me my arms. What! think they we are lost ? 

Or dead? or helpless? Let the priest be called, 

He shall consult the Gods. Tliey think us quench'd, 
Because we have our regal splendour hid 
From vulgar eyes; but they shall 6nd our blaxe 
Too dazzling for their own. We have been wrong 
To let our power sleep. The thundering God 
Himself would be derided, did he leave 
The lightnings slumbering in his idle hands. 
But we are waked and let them dread the bolls." 

All save the head, in dazzling armour clad, 
The Monarch stood : but, when the helm they broiighi, 
Aside he put it, and bade fetch the crown. 
Then placing on his brow the golden round, 
Burning with gems, "Tbe Holdiers shall this d.iy 
Their King behold ; bu(, in the chariot place 
My helmet for the battle ; and my spear. 
My bow and quiver ; for, by Ninirod'a shade ! 
The foremost in the bloody chace I'll be." 
Upon the Monarch Salamenes gazed, 
' Admiring: then, as round his loins he girt 
I The falchion, sheathed as in one blazing gem, 
, With belt gem-starr'd : " Oh 1 hadst thou ever thus 
■*" n what the gods designed thee " 
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Bol bit words 
The King broke short ; " Hold — hold — 1 know ib* i«t- 
That which I am 1 am — Brin^ moe — odf dran^t 

To take ihe weight from ibese uncusiomed iim 

Theo to the field." 

He said, *ad drained tbe cvp : 
Yet, ere he went, made pauw, and io hi« b«*n 
Thus communed : " To the battle man; cpeed 
Who never must return ! Shall I not ««e 
My children ere 1 leave them ? — To mj qaMii 
One word of kindness speak ? peThap« mjr Un ■ 
And the gay partners of mj midnight joy*, 
Shall 1 not give to them one parting imik, 
And bid them think of me when- — -'fool ! fool ! fool '. 

They love ihee not, and would but mock »t tbc*. 

On to the held 1 — who are not «lain shall liir. 

And they who die will rest and nothing know." 

He said, and down the massive marble stain 
Strode in his clanking arms. The chariot stood. 

Bright as a flame before the brauD gut 

Awaiting him : and at each faorte's bead, 

A warrior armed, that with the impatient aleed 

Struggled for mastery. As tn the seat 

The monarch sprang, lo ! with her yoaogest child. 

The Queen Atossa from another gate 

Came forth, and knew him not, and turned again. 

Tbe king beheld, and to himself thus said: 

" She scorns me ever — yet this day methinks 

1 have not ill deserved : but woman's mind 

Is past even rule of monarchs^ — —let her go !" 

He said : then caught the golden -studded reins. 

And in the chariot leaped. A lower seat 

%Vitbia the car to Salamenes then 

He pointed, and the snorting steeds let go. 

Beyond the palace walls a bright array 
Of chariots stood, and horsemen by their steeds ; 
Awaiting till the long eclipsed sun 
Of royalty from oat his secret shrine 
Should blaze within the portal, and come forlli 
To dazzle mortal eyes. 
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He comes at length 
The thickening thunder of his wheels is heard 
Upon their hinges roaring open Hy 
The brazen gates : sounds then the tramp of hoofs, 
And lo ! the gorgeous pageant, like the sun, 
Flares on their starded eyes. Four snow-white stcedi 
la golden trappings, barbed all in gold. 
Spring thro' the gute ; the lofty chariot then 
Of ebony, with gold and gems thick strown. 
Even like the starry nighi. Tlie spokes were gold, 
With fellies of strong brass: the naves were brass. 
With bumish'd gold oerlaid, and diamond-riram'U : 
Steel were the axles, in bright silver cased 
The pole was cased in silver ; high aloft 
Like a rich throne the gorgeous seat was framed, 

I Of ivory part, part silver, and part gold : 

I On either side a golden statue stood : 
Upon ihe right, and on a throne of gold, 
Great Belus, of the Assyrian empire Hrst, 
And worshipp'd as a God ; but on the left, 
In a resplendent car by lions drawn, 
A goddess : on her head a tower ; and, round, 
Celestial glory : this the deity 
Whom most the monarch worshipt ; she whon 
Astarte or Derceto men have named, 
And Venus, queen of love. Around her waist 
A girdle, glittering with all radiant gems. 
Seemed heaving to her reath. Behind the car. 
Full in the centre, on the ebon ground. 
Flamed forth a diamond sun ; on either sidi 
A horned moon of diamonds; and, beyond, 
The planets, each one blazing diamond. 
Such was the chariot of the King of kings. 
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Bends to the ground, and every vi 
*' Long live Sardanapalus, King of kings ! 
May the King live for ever ! " Thrice he smiles. 
And kViivej his hand to all : and ihrice the shouts 
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To heaven go up. Then on his starting bone 
Springs every rider ; every charioteer 
Leaps to his car ; and ihi'ougb the ttouoding streebl 
The pageant flames, and on the duMy plain 
Fours forth : aod evermore from street to tireel. 
Runs on the cry, " The King, the King coioei fortblj 
The King of kings in his war chariot comes ! 
Long live Sardanapalus King of lungs ! 
May the King Uve for ever !" 

To the walls 

The cry flies on, — they hear it on the plajni, 

The plains cry out, — they hear it in the heavens. 
On through the bowing host the Monarch drives ; 
High over all conspicuous, the bright crovru. 
Like an etherial fire, through all the field 
Flashing perpetual light. From rank to rauk. 
From nation unto nation goes he on ; 
And still all knees are bent, all voicen raised 
Ae to a Deity. 

Then swells his breast 

With glory, and with shame, and high resolve ; ■ 

With glory of bis pomp and power, — with i^hame 
For years o( sloth and guilt, — with high resolve 
For his whole life to come, 

Atherstose'i' Fall op Nine 



THE CURTIUS AND THE RUSSELL. 

In the proud Forum's central space 

Earth yawn'd a gulf profound ! 

And there, with awe on every face, 

Rome's bravest gaiher'd round ; 
Each seeming, yet with startled ear, 
The oracle's dread voice to hear. 
Young CuRTius on his war-horse sprung, 

Mid plaudits deep — not loud. 
For admiration cbeck'd each tongue 

In all the circling crowd ; 

He gave his noble steed the rein — 
Earth's closing gulf entomb 'd the twain '. 
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Grant that the deed, if ever done. 

Was chivalrous, and bold ; 
A loftier and a nobler one 

Oar history can unfold : 
Nor shall our heroine, meekly calm. 
To Rome's proud hero yield the palm. 
The RussELi.* stood beside her lord 

When evil tongues were rife ; 
And perjury, with ?oice abhorr'd, 

Assail'd Ilia fame and life ; 

She stood there in the darkest hour 
Of Tyranny's and Fac I ion's power. 
No stem oracular behest 

Her gentle courage gave; 
No plaudits, utter'd or suppress'd, 

Could she expect or crave ; 
Duty alone her Delphic shrine. 
The only praise she sought — divine. 
She sate at Guilt's tribunal bar 

In virtue's noblest guise : 
Like a sweet brightly shining star 

In night's unclouded skies : 
Still in that scene of hopeless strife, 
Southampton's daughter, Russell's nifen 
Fearless in love, in goodness great. 

She rose — her lord to aid ; 
And well might he intrust his fate 



Too 



undismayed 



Asking with fond and grateful pride 
No help but that her love supplied. 
Her's was no briefly daring mood, 

Spent on one fearful deed! 
The gentle courage of the good 

More lasting worth can plead ; 
And hers made bright in after years 
The mother's toils, the widow's tears. 
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A RETBOePGCT OT THE LAST DAT. 



b custom'd glot; bright, lk( ■on iIk 9^ 
Rose, visitnig ibe cactb wiib fight, wad hnC. 
And Jo; ; and Ment'd as Ul «ir joatfc. ■■! fCiv^ 
To mount die neep of ka**B aa vImb Ak am* 
or morning wag Id bn fine daws, ^id ni^ 
Fled from hia E>ce. TV ipiriaw dby it waeJ 
Him blusbing aa a bride, Aea oa her loofa 
The bndegroom ; and ipread ooC boMMb hii ejv. 
Earth smiled, tip to ba wnm '■'r*'*'* ihe Ik«s 
Thatdl nightlong had wept bdaewx, flew; 
The herbs and Bomaa then fragnnt Mara aHlBck'd, 
And gave the waaloo breeae that, newlj wake. 
Revelled in sweets, and fiom in whip ihaak hedA. 
A thousand gratefbt midta : the joyaw woadi 
Dried id hia beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of nigfat : and all the »oo» tit moaic tusg 
Their matin song from aiboored Iowet, (he dmsb 
Concerting with the lark that hTmD*d on high. 
On the gieeo hill the flocks, and in the lale 
The herds rejoiced ; and light of heart, the hind 
Ejred amorously the milk-maid as she pass'd. 
Not heedless thoogh she looked anotbec way. 

No sign was there of change. All nature moved 
In wonted hannony. Men, as they met. 
In morning galulation, praised the day. 
And talked of common things. The huibandman 
Prepared the soil, and silver-tongued Hope 
Promised another harvest, In the streets. 
Each wishing to make profit of his neighbour. 



I 
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Merchants assembling spoke of trying times, 
Of bankruptcies, and markets glutted fnll ; 
Or, crowding to the beach, where to their ei 
The oath of foreign accent, and the noise 
Uncouth of trade's rough sons, made music 
Elate with certain gain, — beheld the bark. 
Expected long, enriched with other climes, 
Into the harbour safely steer ; or saw 
Parting with many a weeping farewell sad, 
And blessing uttered rude, and sacred pledge, 
The rich-laden carack, bound to distant shore. 
And hopefully talked of her coming back 
With richer fraughts ; or sitting at the desk. 
In calculation deep and intricate 
Of loss and profit balancing, relieved. 
At intervals, the irksome task, with thoughts 
Of future ease, retired in villa snug. 

With subtle look, amid his parchments sat 
The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for court 
To meet at mid-day. On his weary couch, 
Fat Luxury sick of the night's debauch. 
Lay groaning, fretful at th' obtrusive beam. 
That through his lattice peep'd derisively. 
The restless miser had begun again 
To count his heaps. Before her toilet stood 
The fair, and, as with guileful skill she deek'd 
Her loveliness, thought of the coming ball. 
New lovers, or the sweeter nuptial night; 
And evil men of desperate, lawless life. 
By oath of deep damnation leagued to ill ; 
Remorselessly, fled from the face of day, 
Against the innocent their counsel held, 
Plotting unpardonable deeds of blood, 
And villanies of fearful magnitude. 
Despots secured behind a thousand bolts, 
The workmanship of fear, forged chains for man^ 
Senates were meeting, statesmen loudly talked 
Of national resources, war and peace. 
And sagely balanced empires soon to end ; 
faction's jaded minions, by the page 
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aily prints, the thoroughfare of n 



■ REAIUNU OH RECITATION. 

For party scltemes made interest, under cloak 
Of liberty, and right, and public weal. 
In holy conclave, biaho|is spoke of tithes. 
And of the awful wickedness of men ; 
Intoxicate, with sceptres, diadems. 
And uaiversal rule and panting hard 
For fame, heroes were leading on the brave 
To battle. Men in science deeply read. 
And academic theory, foreloM 
Improvements vast ; and learned sceptics proved 
That each should with eternity endure — 
Concluding madly that there wag no God. 

No sign of change appeared : to every man 
That day seemed as the past. From noontide path 4 
The sun looked gloriously on earth, and all 
Her scenes of giddy folly smiled secure ; 
When suddenly, alas fair Earth I the sun 
Was wrapped in darkness, and his beams returned 
Up to the throne of Cod, and over all 

The eanh came night moonless and starleaa nigh ! 

N.iture stood still. The seas and rivers stood ; 
And all the winds; and every living thing. ^M 

The cataract, that like a giant wroth, ^| 

Hushed down impetuously, as seized, at once, ^M 

By sudden Irost with all his hoary locks, I 

Stood, still, and beasts of every kind stood slill. 
A deep and dreadful silence reigned alone 1 
Hope died in every breast, and on all men 
Came fear and trembhng. None to his neighbour spoke. 
Husband thought not of wife, nor of her child 
The mother, nor friend of friend, nor foe of foe. 
In horrible suspense all mortals stood ; 
And as they stood and listen 'd, chariots were heard 
Rolling in heaven. Revealed in flaming fire, 
The angel of God appeared in stature vast. 
Blazing, and lifting up his hand on high. 
By him that lives for ever, swore, that " Time 
Should be no more 1 " Throughout, creation heard 
And sighed — All rivers, lakcB, and seas, and woods, 
Desponding waste and cultivated vale, 
LWild cave, and ancient hill, and every rock, 
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Si^ied. Eaith arrested in her wonted path, 

As ox, stnick by the lifted axe, when nought 

Was leftiedy in aU her entrails deeply groaned. 

An unireisal crash was heard, as if 

Tlie libs of nature broke, and all her dark 

Foundations failed : and deadly paleness sat 

On e««ry &ce of man ; and every heart 

&CV dttD, and eTefy knee his fellow smote. 

None spoke, none stirr*d, none wept : for horror held 

AH modonksSy and fetter'd every tongue. 

Again, on all the nations silence fell : 

And in the hea¥«is robed in excessive light, 

Thai drore die thick of darkness far aside, 

And walked with poietration keen, through all 

The abodes of men, another angel stood, 

And Mew die trump of God : Awake, ye dead ! 

Be changed, ye living, and put on the garb 

Of immoftality ! Awake! arise! 

The God of Judgment comes ! 

• •••••* 

Thus comes the day. 
The day that many thought should never come, 
That ail the wicke<l wisl^ should never come, 
Day greaUy feared, and yet too little feared 
By him who feared it most ; — 
Day of eternal gain for worldly loss ; 
Day of eternal loss for worldly gain ; 
Great day of terror, vengeance, woe, despair ; 
Revealer of all secrets, tdboughts, desires ; 
Rein>trying, heart>investigating day. 
That stood between Eternity and Time, 
Reviewed all past, determined all to come. 
And bound all destinies for evermore ! 

""* As ye have sown, so shall ye reap this day!" 

POLLOK. 
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J- of earth a; 

Round me ibe 
Mine eyes K 

Father, ! 
Or life or death « 

That crowna or d 
Thou Iedow'bi if ever fi 

One deeper p 

On my young b 
God ihou art n 

Tbe cloud ll 
But shew the « 

The lightDiDgt g 
To faith's raised eye, a: 

As aplendoDn « ibc wum 
As roses shaken bt tbe tajpeaes pHae, 

When like coot tacenif eoan tte Jnry >v. 

And on the golden wave Ae Maaci boras abr. 
God, thou art mighty ! — at iky foauiaal beaad 

Lie gazing oo thee, chance, *ad life, aad death ; 
Nor in the angel-circle 6aniiiig round. 

Nor in the million vorldc that blaxe beneath : 
Is one that can nittiatand tby wrath's hot breath. 

Woe in thy frown — in thy smile, victory l 
Hear my last prayer ! 1 ask no mortal wreath ; 

Let but these eyes my country rescued see. 

Then. take my spirit, O Omnipotent to thee 1 
Now for the fight ! now for the cannon peni 1 

Forward — thro' blood and toil, and cloud nnil flro I 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of itccl, 

The volley's roll, the rocket's blaitin 
They shake like broken waves, the mjuuriiK ii<lli» i 

On them, Hussars 1 now give the rein ami UviA^ 
Think of the orphan'd child, the murdtif'.l *in; 

Each cries for blood, — in thunder »it Miom *>..., 

This hour to Europci's faU •Ull wrt ilia (<l<ii»^i wn| 
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attempt to delh 
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I looked vpnlibbrov: 

Of gdb or feir vas thete; 
He stood Ks proad Irr that death-shrine. 

As eivB o'er despair 
He had a pover ; ia his eje 
There was a qveoddess enervj, 

A spiiit that co«dd dare 
The deadliest fona that Death could take, 
Aod dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He raised them hai^tUy ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand, 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now ; 
Around he look'd, with changeless brow. 

On many a torture nigh, — 
The rack, the chain, (he axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 

1 saw bim once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed. 
And tens of thousands throng'd the road. 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breastplate were of gold. 
And graved with many a dent, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail, 
And danced his snow plume on the gale. 

But now he stood ; chain'd and alone. 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone ; 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near, 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never King or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 
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fie bent benektr 'iMt itsMimnaa t -firAi* 

Wiih &n cs^^T*-*-*': *"* ." 
A wild shoct fr:«=. lift nunnrrr* i/^iA-L 

Who thrccr'r u i«it nn ui& 
It was a peo^ufr'f jiiui i&'".!ikiiii. 
The foice cf kirsr tut ir «uiiu». — 

A natioo'f fii»»rt- rr» — 
Rome's waJ kbcT* ii*r yu*" ciiu 
Her patriot, iz^ ii£f itc^s uut, K.i« 



" To the fo So«^ aSTKS. *t«ii «k 1^. ▼ 1»ra In«» r ^ hk «i 

Adela, the (Uugx-Kr tf " ' ' 

an account of as Exp 
Godwin and Edmunir 
arnu to avcac* t&e 




Our gallant Tesel toGeS — iriiuiti 'Hit ninr 
Emblazon'd shi»di w*r» rLitr^ss — iiui :.iLntr' — - ■ 
Shook as the tkonk-^nkK. rjbt — Zzf.n :ut ;r.iv 
More ardent. Godwji, n-r in.»^ icyiiis" «ri'j>t- 
And milder Ejdmustd. ejk -mitiOft iLbLei «lix 
I hung, when the wL'jt wtn^A ZMtdjrt m rv^il i. 
And parted. — The vtaL 'r&^iuir. a :i*i. £tn^\. 
Stream 'd out it* (iAQi, ol vi-irx 'iii^ Sixm iiirai 
Ramp'd, as impatiez.! :e 'I^l*!: JUit *.i t^-vz^ 
To which the winds suL six* n "jnn^.rj -.n : 
Whilst the red ctom, on liit f-VL? \rt "lii*- wi-.ci*. 
The hoar deep criokKOc cr. 

Wiiris. •-*a: li* :»i — 
Bear us as cheeriT. till ^:*Jt AibbOE.'« •:, -ft 
Resound to oor triooipb3ic.t iL^ynts; ^L. liftrf. 
On his own Tow'r, that frowi^ alcA-^ ti»* T^ttks, 
Ev'n there we plant these 'uaainen aiid "jla cross. 
And stamp the Conqneior and Lis Crowik to dust ! 
They would have kept me on a foreign shore. 
But could I leaTe my brothers ? I with them 
Grew up, with them I left my native land. 
With them all perils have I braved, of sea. 
Or war, all storms of hard adversity : 
Let death betide, I reck not ; all I ask, 
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Is yet, once more in this sad world, lo kneel 

Upon my Father's grave, and kiss the earth. 

When the morning gieani'd along the deep, 
' England, Old England ! ' burst the general cry : 
' England, Old England I' Every eye intent, 
Was tum'd ; and Godwin pointed with his aword 
To Flamborough, pale rising o'er the surge : 
' Nearer into the kingdom's heart hear on 
The death-Btorm of our vengeance !' Godwin cried. 
Soon, like a cloud, the Northern Foreland rose- 
Know ye those clifl^s, tow'nng in giant state ? 
But hark ! along the shores alarum-bells 
Ring out more loud — trump answers trump — the swoid 
Of hurrying horsemen, and projected spears. 
Flash to the sun — On yonder castle walls 
A iliousand bows are bent. Again, our course 
Back to the north is lum'd. Now twilight veiled 
The sinking sands of Yarmouth, and we heard 
A long deep toll from many a village tow'r 

On shore and lo ! the scatter 'd in-land lights, 

That sprinkled, winding ocean's lowly verge, 

At once are lost in darkness 'God in Heaven, 

It is the Curfew !' Godwin cried, and smote 
His forehead. We all heard that sullen sound 
For the first time, that night ; but the winds blew — 
Our ship saii'd out of hearing; yet we thought 
Of the poor mother, who on winter nights, 
(When her belated husband from the wood 
Was not come back,) her lonely taper lit, 
And turn'd the glass, and saw the faggot-flame 
8hine on the faces of her little ones — 
Those times will ne'er return.'' 



THE LAST MAN. 

All worldly shapes shall melt io 
The Sun himself shall die. 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortulity ! 




READIfiG OE KCCtTATlOX. 

a vUion in my sleep. 
That gave my spirit sU«iigUi to wMp> 
Adown the gulph of Tune ! 
w the lust or buman mould, 
t sliall Creaiion't d^lh behoU, 
As Adam saw her prinM. 

I The Sun's eye bad a iirkly ^are, 
I The Earth with age wM wan. 
I The vkeletoQB of nation* «cfe 

Around that lonely nun ! 
[ Some had expired in Agbi — tbe bnad* 
I ^till tusled ui their bony buid*; 
I In plague and fHrnine tooie ! 
I Earth * cities had no sound aor tread ; 
And ships were drifting with thedeid 
To shores vhere all was dumb ! 

Yet, prophet-like, th«i lone one «tood 

With dauDtleia words and higti, 
~ . shook the sere learet from tbe wood 

As if 3 atorm pait'd t^ ; 
Saying;, " We are twin* in death, proud !^n, 
I Thy face U cold, thy race is ran, 
I Tis mercy bids thee go ; 
^For thoD, ten thoosand, thoannd yean. 
Hast seen the tide of human tear* 
That shall no longer flow. 

" What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, bis pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, flood, and earth. 

The vassals of his will ; 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway 
Tliou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs thai beneath thee sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entail'd on human hearts. 

" Go, — let oblivion's curtain fall 

Upon the siage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall, 

Life's tragedy again ; 
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Its piteous pageant's bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack, 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretch'd in diseases shapes abhorr'd 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

** Stcd I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 

Test of all sunless agonies 
Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak Uiy dirge of death- 



Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast. 

The eclipse of nature spreads my pall 

The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

" This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim. 

When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall live again and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By him recall'd to breath. 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robb'd the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death. 

" Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up. 

On Nature's awful waste. 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste ; 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face. 
Thou saw'st the last of Adam's race 

On Earth's sepulchral clod. 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God. Campbbi 



READIXG OR RECITATION. 



THE DYING CHIEF. 

The stars look'd down on the hallle-plain. 

Where night-winds were deeply sighing. 
And with shattered lance, by his war steed, slmin. 

Lay a youthful Chieftain dying. 
He had folded round his gallant breast 

The banner, once o'er hitn streaming, 
For a noble shroud, as he sunk to rest 

On the couch that knows no dreaming 
Proudly he lay on his broken shield. 

By tie ruHlung Gnadalquiver, 

While, dark with the blood of his last red field. 

Swept on the majestic river. 
There were hands which came to bind hix wound. 

There were eyes o'er the warrior weeping; 
But he raised his head from the dewy ground. 

Where the land's high hearts were sleeping ! 
And " Away I " he cried, " your aid is vain. 

My soul may not brook recalling, 
1 have seen the stately Dower of Spain 

As the Autumn vine-leaves falling! 
" I have seen the Moorish banners wave 

O'er the halls where my youth was cheridi'd ; 
I have drawn a sword that could not save, 

I have stood where my King hath perish'd 1 
" Leave me to die with the free and brave. 

On the banks of my own bright river ! 
Ye can give me nought but a warrior's grave 

By the chainless Guadalquiver. 




I 



A DEATH BED'S LESSON. 

One place, one only place, there is on earth. 
Where no man e'er was fool, however mad. 
" Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die!" 
Ah ! 'tis a truth most true ; a death-bed ! 
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-Ok. it has a most conrincing tongue, 



A potatt omory, that secures 

Most mile attentioii ! and it speaks the truth 

So boUlr, pbinlr, perfectly distinct. 

Hut nooe die meaning can mistake or doubt ; 

And lias vidnl a disenchanting power, 

A most omnipotient and wondrous power, 

Which in a moment breaks, for ever breaks, 

And mterlr dissolTes the charms and spells, 

And canning sorceries of earth and hell. 

And dios it speaks to him who ghastly lies. 

And snuggles lor anodic breath : — * Earth's cup 

Is poisoned, her renown, most infamous ; 

Her gi^ seem as it may, is really dust ; 

Her tides, slandoons names ; her praise, reproach ; 

Her strengdi, an idiot*s boast; her wisdom, blind ; 

Her gabiy eternal loss ; her hope, a dream ; 

Her loTe, her friendship, enmi^ with God ; 

Her promises a lie ; her smile, a harlot's ; 

Her beauty paint, and rotten within, her pleasures, 

Deadly assassins masked ; her laughter, grief; 

Her breasts, the sting of death ; her total sum, 

Her all, most utter vanity ; and all 

Her lovers mad, insane most grievously, 

And most insane because they know it not.' 

Thus does the mighty reasoner, Death, declare, 
And volumes more ; and in one word confirms 
The Bible whole, Eternity is all. 

But — few believe The wisest, best of men, 

Believe not to the letter full ; but turn, 

And on the world look forth, as if they thought 

The well-trimm'd hypocrite had something still 

Of inward worth. The djifing man alone 

Gives faithful audience, and the words of Death, 

To the last jot, believes, believes and feels ; 

But oft, alas ! believes and feels too late. 

POLLOI 
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TO THF, UEAVE. 



1 



Oh thou dull Tomb ! what mortal evr can gve 

Undimm'tl with tears on thee ; 
Thon Grave ! while standing thus upon thy brink. 

Oh who unmoved can be '. 
Tis not a dream ! No,— all alike shall lie 

Upon thy narrow bed j 
There shall the hoary head of a^ repose. 

And there the youthful head. 
The pallid cheek of beauty shall recline, 

Upon thy pillow cold, 
And silently the icy womi shall steal 

Through locks of wavy ^Id. 
The cherub-smile of infancy shall lie 

Shrouded amid thy gloom ; 
And the majestic, vigorous form of yonth. 

Shall moulder in the tomb. 
The head that erst the gliilering; crown adon'd 

Shall there unheeded rest ; 
And heavily the damp, cold earth shall lie 

Upon the monarch's breast. 
But shall the sleep of death for ever last ^ 

Oh ! Shall wc never wake ? 
And on the long, long slumber of the ^tc. 

Say, shall no morning break ? 
Yes, and full bright shall be that mornatg'* dawn. 

Then Death shall yield hu prey. 
And the deep shadows of the tomb A*U Am 

Before Eternal Day. E. ft, I. 



Til silent rov^ 
All silent, save the rata, — Mow still ia Xi(fc*f 
Emblem of quiet,— uiidirtBH)«d mt Mi 
As that whuji dwella in A'a 
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Its piteous pageant's bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack, 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretch'il in diseases shapes abhorr'il 
Or mown in battle by the sword. 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 
" Even I am weary in jon skies 

To watch thy fading fire; 
Test or all sunless agonies 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death 

Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou ahalt not boast. 

The eclipse of nature spreads my pall 

The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

"This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim. 

When thou thyself art dark ! 

No 1 it shall live again and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine 

By him recall'd to breath. 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robb'd the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death. 

" Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me i 

On Nature's awful waste. 
To drink this last and bitter cup 

Of grief that man shall taste ; — 
Go, tell the night that hides thy face, . 
Thou saw'st the last of Adam's raci 

On Earth's sepulchral clod, 
The daikeniug universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God. C3 
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THE DYING CHIEF. 

The stars look'd down on ihe bottle- plain, 

Where night-winds were deeply sighiiifr, 
And with shattered lance, by his war steed, titia. 

Lay a youthful Chieftain dying. 
He had folded round his pillant breaat 

The banner, once o'er him streaming-. 
For a noble shroud, as he sunk to rest 

On the couch that knows no dreaming 
Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 

By tlie rushing Guadalquiver, 
While, dark with the blood of his last red Geld, 

Swept on the majestic river. 
There were hands which came lo bind his wound. 

There were eyes o'er the warrior weeping; 
But he raised his head from the dewy ground. 

Where the land's high hearts were sleeping ! 
And " Away ! " he cried, " your aid is vain, 

My soul may not brook recalling, 
I have seen the stately flower of Spain 

As the Autumn vine-leaves falling ! 
" I have seen the Moorish banners wave 

O'er the halls where my youth was eherish'd ; 
1 have drawn a sword that could not save, 

1 have stood where my King hath perish'd 1 
" Leave me to die with the free and brave, 

On the banks of my own bright river ! 
Yc can give me nought but a warrior's grave 

By the chain less Guadalquiver. 



A DEATH BED'S LESSON. 

ilace, one only place, there is on earth, 
e no man e'er was fool, however mad. 
1 may Hue fools, but fools they cannot diet" 
'tis 8 truth most true ; a death-bed I 
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-Oh, it has a most convincing tongue, 



A potent oratory, that secures 

Most mute attention ! and it speaks the truth 

So boldly, plainly, perfectly distinct, 

That none the meaning can mistake or doubt ; 

And has withal a disenchanting power, 

A most omnipotent and wondrous power, 

Which in a moment breaks, for ever breaks, 

And utterly dissolves the charms and spells. 

And cunning sorceries of earth and hell. 

And thus it speaks to him who ghastly lies, 

And struggles for another breath : — ^ Earth's cup 

Is poison'd, her renown, most infamous ; 

Her gold, seem as it may, is really dust ; 

Her titles, slanderous names ; her praise, reproach ; 

Her strength, an idiot's boast ; her wisdom, blind ; 

Her gain, eternal loss ; her hope, a dream ; 

Her love, her friendship, enmity with God ; 

Her promises a lie ; her smile, a harlot's ; 

Her beauty paint, and rotten within, her pleasures. 

Deadly assassins masked; her laughter, grief; 

Her breasts, the sting of death ; her total sum, 

Her all, most utter vanity; and all 

Her lovers mad, insane most grievously, 

And most insane because they know it not.' 

Thus does the mighty reasoner, Death, declare, 
And volumes more ; and in one word confirms 
The Bible whole. Eternity is all. 

But — few believe ^The wisest, best of men. 

Believe not to the letter full ; but turn, 

And on the world look forth, as if they thought 

The well-trimm'd hypocrite had something still 

Of inward worth. The dicing man alone 

Gives faithful audience, and the words of Death, 

To the last jot, believes, believes and feels ; 

But oft, alas ! believes and feels too late. 

POLLOK 
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TO THE GUAVE. 



Oh thou dull Tomb ! what mortal eve can gaze 

Undimm'd with tears on thee ; 
Thou Grave I while standing ihus upon ihy brink. 

Oh who unmoved can be ? 
Tis not a dream ! No,— all alike shall lie 

Upon thy narrow bed ; 
There shall the hoary head of ag^e repose. 

And there the youthful head. 
The pallid cheek of beauty shall recline, 

Upon thy pillow cold. 
And silently the icy worm shall steal 

Through locks of wavy gold. 
The cherub-smile of infancy shall lie 

Shrouded amid thy gloom ; 
Aad the majestic, vigorous form of youth. 

Shall moulder in the tomb. 
The head that erst the glillering crown adornd 

Shall there unheeded rest ; 
And heavily the damp, cold earth shall lie 

Upon the monarch's breast. 
But shall the sleep of death for ever last ? 

Oh ! Shall we never wake ? 
And on the long, long slumber of the grave. 

Say, shall no morning break? 
Yes, and full bright shall be that morning's dawn, 

Then Deadi shall yield hia prey. 
And the deep shadows of the tomb shall flee 

Before Eternal Day. E. S. L. 



^H MGHT. 

■ Tis silent now,— 

All silent, save the rain,— How still is Night ! 
Emblem of quiet, — undisturbed aad full 
As that which dwells in th' un corrupted breast 1 
How dull is Night I— type of the heart in which 
Eoul thoughts and black imaginations live, 
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As in secluded haunt, unknown to men, 

To every eye impervious, — save One ! 

The rain has ceased ; the clouds more broken, flit 

In nide, fantastic forms across the sky, 

Leaving at intervals small openings, whence 

The stats look forth with mute serenity! 

How wonderful is Night ! e'en when so calm, 

That not a sound disturbs the solitude ; 

When the light winds are laid, and brightly fair 

The crescent moon sails on uneloudedly. — 

Yet how much more so, when, in sullen stale. 

The congregating vapours lowering hang; 

When the wild wind, unloosed, in boisterous rage 

Sweeps on its pathless way with echoing 

And, from the arsenal of higher Heaven, 

The strife among the elements appals 

The ear of trembling nature with its din, 

Tumultuously discordant ! 

Oh, Night !— 
How universal are thy comfortings ! 
Beneath thy darkling brow the wounded hea 
Finds courage to think o'er its heavy n 
And by the prayer which thou inspirest, gains 
Strength yet awhile to bear up and endure them. — 
Thou callest home the labourer from the field. 
And lay'st him down to rest ; — the weary head, 
Troubled with many cares, thou gently soothest ; — 
Far spreading o'er the unresisting world 
The Lethean garb of sweet foi^tfulncss. 
Thou shadowy phantom of Almighty power ; — 
Most wondrous works of wondrous master hand, — 
Primeval circler of this beauteous orb. 
And Elder Brother of more lovely Day ! 
How doth thy noiseless birth, thy gentle des 
Thy never failing memory of the time 
Appointed for thy reappearing, speak 
Of that exalted One, bv whom thou art. 



I 



de<d^H 



whom tee are, — and by whose word all things 
Move in their several and appointed spheres ; 
Each but a part of that surpassing whole. 
Made by His word, and by His will preserv 
As indications of unbounded might 1 
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If ever you should come to Modena. 
Where among other relics you may see, 
Tassoni's bucket — but 'lis not the true one — 
Stop at a palace near ihe Re^is-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donali. 
Its noble gardens, terrace abore terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain you — but before you go, 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon a picture tliere. 

Tis of a lady in her earliest vouth, 
The last of that illustrious family, 
Done by Zampieri — but by whom I care noL 
He, who observes it — ere lie paswa on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her linger uji, 
As tho' she said, " Beware !" — her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and clasped from head to foo 
An emerald stone in every golden cl^sp. 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then ber face 
So lovely yet so arch, so full of mitth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart — 
It haunts me still, tho' many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody. 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken chest half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Anthony of Trent, 
With scripture stories from the life of Christ. 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some 



That by the way — it may be true or f.ilse — 
But don't forget the picture, and you will not 
When you have heard ihe tale they told me there :- 
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She was an only child — her name Ginerra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifieenth yeai became a bride 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doriq, 
Her playmate from her birth and Ler fir-it love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour. 
Now frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
Tlie nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, lo Francesco. 

Great was the joy; but at tlie nuptial feaal. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wantins 
Nor was she to be found ! Her falher cried 
" Tis but to make a trial of our love I " 
And fill'd his glass to all— but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to gueal llie panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying slill. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger; 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
And from that hour could any thing be guesa'd. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life 
Francesco fiew to Venice, and embarking 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
'Mid the old lumber on the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed : and 'twas said 
By one as young as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
' Why not remove it from its lurking place?" 
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'Tu-as done as soon as said : but on th« wnj 
It burst, il fell ; and lo I a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shied of gold. 
All else had perished — saving a wedding ring. 
And a small seal — her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
" Ginevra." 

There thea had she found a grave t 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever ! R 



^* THE OCEAX. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 
There is society, when none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
1 love not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews ; in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, nnd feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet can not all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earlh with ruin — his control 
Stops with thy shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own ; 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown! 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise. 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wieldi 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise 
r Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
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And seiid*st him, shivering in the playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where hapiy lies 
His petty hopes in some near port or bay, 
And dadiest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-struck the walls 
Of EO^-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And mooaichs tremble in their capitals — 
The oak leriathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys ; and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ! their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou 
Unchangeable save to thy wide waves play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as Creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now ! 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ! — in all time- 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime ! 
The image of Eternity ! — the throne 
Of the invisible ! — Even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ! Each zone 
Obeys thee I Thou goest forth, dread ! fathomless ! alone ! 

Byron. 



DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES. 

They go ; but all is silent as the tomb— 
For look ! where, column'd high in massy gloom, 
Depp as the darkness of the coming storm, 
Mcivcn slow before the host a giant form ; 
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And see, as all tbe i w iEgM k 
A pale and dobioos I>^ Ac i 
And. aa the D^it rolb««. Ac* 
Pours a bright glue, a 



■■'^ ■■■! 



Tisn 



Libe 



The waDd'ringioasaf nyaMeaariif «^: 

Tis not of n^^i fair bay A* i^'rf toHK. 

Nor the qaick danias ■etav's lapj ^aai ; 

No ! 'tis the [HllaT'd dovd. *• A* m^ af ScMoc' 

Plede:e or tbe praoit God. hj M w r y p*'a ; 

The sacred boon, by ftofideae t M^M, 

By dav to cover, aod bj ai^ to gtofc . 

And He the great, th'etenal Unl, vfeoK ai^ 

All beJQgs own, who ipake, and Aac «■• t^^t. 

Who gave tlie sun tbe tom't otdaf to beep. 

And the pale Mood ta wsbrli o'er iMtotcadeep: 

He, present still, shall aid, iball wattty jiM. 

Thy lamp by nrghi, bj day ihj gnde aad •hieU. 

Not snch their trust, when by the R«d Sea Aood. 
Trembting and faint, lii'aftighled Bjiiads «eod : 
When War foam'd fierce behiwt, aad from tbe wa<« 
Despair dark frowning ydl*d, " Bdwld tby grare :** 
When, spurr'd to insult rude, the impatieut crowd 
Chid the meek man of God, and munnur'd loud : 
" Was it for this, that Nile's obedient Hood 
Roll'd, at thv word, a «ea of death and blood * 
For this, to tife did e?enf gand-grain spring. 
And Famine lurk beneath the insect's wing? 
Was it for this, the Sun foi^t to rise, 
And midnight-darkness vejl'd the noonday skies ' 
Or when, high-bome upon the sweeping blast, 
Th' avenging Spirit of Destruction pass'd, 
And dealt, with viewless arm, that mortal blow ; 
Which laid the blooming hopes of Egypt low ? 
Was it for this, the frowning Seraph staid 
The fiery vengeance of his dealhfiil blade ; 
Bent on the hallow 'd blood his alter'd eye, 
Own'd Mercy's pledge, and pass'd innf><:uous b 
And spared us, but to glut the sava^« swiird, 
Or groan once more beneath a tyiairt ]iiri '" 

Peace, impious double I rebellious w 
Mark tlie raised wand, i 
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Tis done ! obedient to the high decree 

.■e parts from wave, and sea rolls baek from sea ; 
Till, sudden chect'd as by the wintry hand 
Of the stem North, the solid waters stand. 
The pillar 'd flames, while ^thering daikness falls. 
Shed passing radiance on the crystal walls ; 
And now those caves, where dwelt primeval Night, 
Drink the warm spirit of the orient light ; 
Swift through th'ab^ the pure effulgence flies. 
And earth's foundations burst on human eyes. 
But see '. where ^ypt comes ! with steed and car, 

' And thousands, panting for the spoils of war ; 

I Bold waves her plume, and proud her banners gleam. 
As now they bask'd in Vict'ry's golden beam ; 
The war-trump speaks, madd'ning she spurns the shores, 
And diTough the yawning surges headlong pours. 

But where is Egypt now ? Where all her might, 
Her steeds, her cars, her thousands arm'd for fight ? 
Where is the banner'd pride that waved so high ? 
And where the trump that told of victory? 
All, all are past ; the chain'd and fetter'd deep. 
Loosed from its bonds, at one tremendous sweep 
Whelm'd all their hopes, and not a wreck is seen. 
To tell to future times that they had been. — 

RoLLESTOH — Oxford Prize Poem 



THE GIPSEY WANDERER. 

'Twas night, and the fanner his fire-side near. 
O'er his pipe quafTd his ale stout and old ; 
The hinds were in bed, when a voice shook his ear, 
St me in I beseech you ! " just so ran the prayer :- — 
Let me in: — I am dying with cold." 

To his servant, the farmer cried — " Sue, move thy feel. 

Admit the poor wretch from the storm ; 
For our chimney will not lose a jot of its heat. 
Although the night wanderer may there find a sent. 

And beside our wood-embers grow warm." 
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At thai instant » gipsey-girl humble in pace - 

Bent before bim liis pity to crare : 
He starting enclaim'd, " Wicked fiend qtilt lhi» |ilae 
, A parent's curse light on the whole gipwy race! 

Thej have bow'd me almost to the grave." 
■ Good Sir, as our tribe pass'd the church-yard below, 

1 just paused the tuft groves to survey ;— 
I fancied the spot where my mother lies lo¥ 
When suddenly came on a thick fall of sno 

And I knew not a step of my way." 
" This ia craft ! " cried the farmer, " if I judge nright, 

I suspect thy cursed gang maybe near ; 
Thou would'st open the doors to the ruffians at night. 
Thy eyes o'er the plunder now rove with delight. 

And on rae with sly treachery leer!" 
With a shriek on the floor the young gipsey-girl fell. 

" Help," cried Susan, " your child to uprear ! 
Your long-stolen child ! — she rememliers you well, ~ 
And the terrors and joys in her 1>o»oni which swell 

Are too mighty for nature to bear I " 

I :.,..,...... 
And not belied the name he bore. His doubt 
Ib darkness from the unbelieving Will 
Begot, and oft a parasite to sin 
Too dear to be deserted, — for the truth 
That unveiU Heaven, and her immortal thrones. 
Uncovers Hell, and awful duties too ! 
Meanwhile, I flatter the surpassing fool ; 
And hear him challenge God to bare his brow, 
Unsphere some orb, and show Him all sublime. 
He challenge Heaven ! — an atom against worldi 1 1 
Why, Angels and Archangels, who have sal 
Within the shadow of His throne, and felt 
The beams of an emitted glory burn 
Around them, cannot comprehend His might, 
Not fathom His perfections : what is Man ! 



THE ATHEIST. 
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If Nature fail, then Reason maj despair ; 
The uniyerse is stamped with Grod ; iilio sees 
Creation, and can no Creator view, — 
To him Philosophy shall preach in yain : 
A blinded nature, and a blasted mind 

Are his ; Eternity shall teach the rest ! 

Yet, who the summer that bright season-queen, 
Hadi hail'd, beheld the march of midnight worlds, 
The sun in glory, or his skiey realm. 
When thunder-demons are abroad again, 

And riding on the chariot roll of clouds ! 

Who that hath seen the ocean-terrors swell. 
Or, moonshine rippling o'er the rocking waves 

In smiles of beauty, ^all this living might, 

And motion, grace and majesty of things, 

Nor caught some impulse Uiat believing hearts 
Might share, and crown it with a creed sublime ? 

Montgomery's Satan. 



DESCRIPTION OF A THUNDER STORM. 

How awfully sublime the lengthened roar 
Of the hoarse-throated thunder, when it rolls 
Amid a mass of clouds : — the first faint sound 
Prophetic of its coming — then the loud, 
The deafening peal more near, — hasting along 
As if with wrathful speed, or muttering slow, — 
Till dying dull away, it leaves behind 
A trem'lous echo mocking ! 

The lightning's flash, — 
How swiflly fierce it seems to span the sky. 
When black with clouds of night ; — 'tis here, — 'tis gone, 
Swifter than thought, and leaving far behind 
Weak, dazzled, aching sight ! 

There, — there, it shone, — 
One vivid gleam stretching from North to South, 
As a huge crimson banner floating free ! 
Fancy might picture there the horrid strife 
Of demons warring to regain the state 
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So long time lost ; that then tbey lore away 
Part of the cloudy barrier which conceal* 
Their ancient Home Trom view; and ihrough the tl 
And misty covering glioimer'd forth awhile 
Some tokens of the eplendour which for e'er 
Reigns in that blissful place. — Again, — again, — 
It sudden darts, with strange contorted streak, 
As if in fissures Heav'n's foundation broke 
To give the vengeance way ! 

Once more 'tis dark : — 
And loudly as the Ocean roars, when o'er 
It's hea.viDg breast the strong winds drive along, 
Stirring it up to fury ; — harshly grand 
The thunder urges past; — now loud, — now biot:- 
Rjsing and falling on th' attentive ear. 
As wave succeeding wave upon the deep. 
Tis hush'd ; — the rain with pattering sound 
Falls hastily to cheer the parched earth — 
A welcome boon to thirsty vegetation ! 
How singular this scene 1 — now ve3ed in gtoom, 
Too deep for eye to pierce ; — and sudden, then, 
As at a secret s%ual, btilliant ligfau 
Dashing athwart the sky, distinctly show 
The vast, unwieldy coursers of the air, 
In sombre moodiness slow moving on. 
As in a boundless amphitheatre 
Acting some mystic pageant silently! 
Again th'horiTon glows with fiery tints. 
Farther removed, and fainter, starling up 
With flickering speed, as if some mighty fire 
Were slowly dying for the want of fuel. — 
Again the thunder roils with undulation. 
Speaking in mellowed tones, of its retreat 
From hence to other sphere. 
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wmss BCTomc stxrise ix the vale of 

CHAJiOrXL 

Hast t&om m dkum to staiT the Morning Star 
Im kis stoep cfvnira^ ? So lon^ he seems to pause 
Obi thy baM anrM hcad^ O sovran Blaxc ! 
The Arre and Arveirao at di j base 
Rave ccaadesslf; Int thou most awfol Form ! 
Risesft firaaa forth drr »lent Sea of Pines, 
Hov silentlj ! Aioand thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantia], Mack, 
An eboB mass : methinks dioo piercest it. 
As with a wedge ! But when I look again. 
It is thine own calm home, thT crystal shrine, 
Th J habitatioD from etemitr ! 

dread and silent moont ! I gazed upon thee 
Till thon still present to the bodily sense 

Didst Tanish firom my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped tiie Inrtsible iJone. 

Tet like some sweet beguiling mdody. 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the mean¥rhile, wast blending with my Thought, 
Tea, with my life and Life's own secret Joy : 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty Vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! 

Awake my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstacy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green Vales and icy Clififs, all join my Hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole Sovran of the Vale ! 
O struggling with the Darkness all the night, 
' And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink ; 
Companion of the Morning-Star at dawn. 
Thyself Earth's Rosy Star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who fill'd thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 
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And you, ye fire wild una^ Canf; ^ri ! 
Wbo call'd you forth fron nq^Md MmdcSfe, 
From dailt and icy ca>cn» ctf'A )■■ ft^*" 
Down iboBC predpittwa, bh*^ ~- " " 
For evei shkUo'd mkI tkc « 
Who gave you your ■■ 

Your strength, you ipecd, fnr^. ami javJBf^ 
Unceasing thniMer and eienHl (na * 
Aod who. comnwudcid <aad the sdocc omcj^ 
Here let the biUowi tfAs, aarf haw oaL I 

Ye ice-falls ! yc that fioB ibe ■«■■«»*■ tin 
Adown enonnou* raviaes flopa tmnim — 
Torrents, methinki, that hcari a w^ ^ Vmk. 
And stopp'da 
Motionless I 
Who made i 
Beneath the I 

Of loveliest Uue, spread pAmH m ]«« ft 
God! let thelofretita. Acaih«««ratfn 
Aoswer ! and lei the ic«-plma cdM^ Gad ! 
God ! sing ;e meadov-atmaH Mk gWnaK mkk T 
Ye pine-gtores with fMr hA lad Mal4ke hh^* 
And they, tO(X,ha*ea*iMce^ WHfilaof M^, 
Aod in [heir perikw Ul slal ikmivr Gad ! 

Ye living Oowos that tkin Ik' itun i fnmt 
Ye wild goals spoitiag niaad lha«a|^aaMtf 
Ye eagles, play-aaie* of the wiiaufiM ifiiiw ! 
Ye lighmings, the dread Kion of Aedaafc! 
Ye signs and woodtn oftlK deseatl 
Utter forth God, aod U Ac Ui wilb fiMC f 

Once more, hoar OMMBt! wiAtkfdkffm^mffiakt, 
Oft From whoae feet the Anbache. muitili. 
Shoots downwaid, [.liiNiia^ tfcn^ dw pan MStac, 
Into the depth of doada Am. ted At hwaw 

Thoi 

That as I raise my W— _ .-- _ 
1 n adotatioD, upward (torn Aj I 
Slow-travelling with din eft» m 
Solemnly seemest, tike a vapoar 

To rise before me RiK ! O m. >•_ i 

Rise like a cloud of lacciMe, froai ihe earth '. 
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Tboo king^T Spiiit throned among the hills, 
Tliou dread Ambassador from earth to beaveii. 
Great Hiuarch ! tell tbou the silent sky, 
Aad tell the stare, and tell yoD rising sun. 
Earth wiUi ber thousand voices praises God. 

CoLERll 
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LORD IVELLIXGTQK'S LANDING IN SPAIN. 




While all around was danger, strife, and fear, 

While ihe earth shook, and darken'd was the sky. 
And wide Destmclion atunn'd the Iislening ear, 

Appall'd the heart and stupified the eye. 
Afar was heard that thrice-repeateJ cry, 

In which old Albion's heart and tongue unite. 
Whene'er her soul is up and pulse beats high. 

Whether it hail the wine-cup or the fight. 
And bid each arm be strong or bid each heart be liglii- 

Don Roderick turn'd him as the shout grew loud ; 

A varied scene the changeful vision show'd ; 
For where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 

A gallant navy stemm'd the billows broad ; 

From mast and stern St. George's symbol flow'd, 
Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear. 

Mottling Ihe sea their landward barges row'd. 
While flash'd the sun on bayonet, brand, and spear. 
And the wild beach return'd the seaman's jovial cheer. 

It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ; 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oar«, 

Ju8[ as ihey land the red-cross ranks unite, 
legions on legions brightening oil Ihe shores, 
Then banners rise and cannon-signal roars. 
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Then peals the warlike thuader of the drum. 

Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish poura. 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb. 
For bold in Freedom's cause, the bauds of Ocean com& 
A various host they came — whose ranks display. 

Each mode in which the wairior meets the fi^ht, ^^ 
The deep battalion links its hrm array, ^H 

And meditates his aim the marksman light ; ^^M 

Far glance the lines of sabres, flashing bright, ^^M 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, ^^1 

Lacks not aitillery, breathing flame and night. 
Nor the fleet ordnance, whirl'd by rapid sleeJ, 
That rivals lightnings flash in ruin and in speed. 
A various host from kindred realms they came, 

Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown ; 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 

And with their deeds of valour deck her crown : 

Her's their bold port, and her's their martial frown. 
And her's their scorn of death in freedom's cauie ; 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown. 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause. 
And free-hom thoughts which league the loldicf «ilh 

the laws. 
And oh ! loved warriors of the minstreU' land. 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave. 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band. 

And harsher features and a mien more grave. 

But ne'er in baitle-Geld throbbed heart so Ln*« 
As that which beats beneath the ScoUJsli p4aid ; 

And when the pbrocb bids the iMUUe ns«. 
And level for the charge their anM n laid, 
Where livea the desperate foe that far wmtk «awt atatd- 



Hark ! from yon stalely njika wlut 1iii(Jhlnf napt. 
Mingling wild miitli villi •ar'a Men ■ka U il y , 
each UJtbe eoMiade nvad im rm. 
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CAIN AT THE GRAVE OF ABEL. 

My brother's grave 
Is now my place of rest, for never more 

Shall I forsake that home. This is the bed 

Where I shall sleep for ever. Hark ! — there is 

A voice which whispers to my soul, and cries, 
" Thy wanderings are past, here lie thee down 

For thy last expiation. God, I pray thee, 

Let not this be a mockery, for thou see'st 

How all reject me. It is thy decree. 

And now I murmur not ; but, if thy will 

Summon me not, I shall devoted stand 

Alone again, the outcast of the earth, 

The loath 'd of all her sons. My strength is gone, 

And the dark fiend that doth beset my soul 

Whispers me of despair. Oh, help me, God ! — 

The spurn 'd of all, I turn me back to thee ! — 

Give me not up to Hell. My punishment 

Hath mighty been, and mightily I have 

Borne the severe decree. My bloody hands. 

Now purified by suffering, I now upraise 

From that deep bed where the slain victim lies, 

Unto thine eye, — avert it not, O God ! 

The red stain is effaced ! — Oh look down, — 

Look down with mercy on me ; — if my pangs 

Have been an expiation, — If my soul 

Be scourged not as my body, but may rest 

Cured of its wounds upon thy healing breast, — 

Then, call me from this earth, — arm thy right-hand 

With thy tremendous bolt, and strike me dead ! 

Come, vivid lightning, spare no more this head. 

But crumble it to cinders, and upon 

Thy wing of glory, bear my mounting soul. 

To seek for pardon at th' Almighty's throne. 

Come, God of justice — God of mercy, now 

Accept the sacrifice I place upon 

This grave become thine altar ; thou didst spurn 

The first T ofier'd, let this one, this last. 

Find favour in thy sight. O Lord, come down. 

Burn and consume the victim, Lindsa'j 
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Thev lighted k taper U 4ead af H{K 
And chaanted Adr htfrnm Inaa i 

But ber btow aad ho boao^ «bk ^*P ^1 
Her eye wa all ilecpitw Mrf ^ ! 

And ihe Ud; of EUodie «ef« tm ka iMi, 
Whei ' ■ ..... 
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When ber cmtaMi had Aoak id 
Aod the »nn bad lanind 
Toidl«r 



of Wr ^nioi'B dooM ! 

Now sing ye the d ea lh w g , aad lamdif pny 

For the soul of mT kn%ltt to deal ; 
And call me a widow thtt wt^dwd dij. 

Since tbe wuniitg of God n hcte t 
For a night-mare lides on mj ■tnogled ileep, 

The lord of my bosom U doomed to die ; 
His raloroas heart they have wounded deep 
And ihe blood-nd Uan shall his country wup 
For Wallace of EoderelJe. 

Yet knew not his country that ominous hour. 

Ere the Imid matin-bell was rung, 
That a trumpet of death on an English tower, 

Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 
When his dungeon light looked dim and red. 

On the high-bom blood of a martyr slain, 
No anthem was sung on his holy death-bed ; 
No weeping there was when his bosom bled — 

And his heart was rent in twain. 

Oh 1 it was not thus when his oaken (pear 

Was true to that knight forlorn ; 
And hosts of'a thousand were »catltT<!4 like do** 

At the blast of the hunter'* honi ; 
When he strode on the wreck <J t>uh »dl fr>vr> i 

With the yellow-haired chieft 'A In i.»(*m i,i^ ', 
For his lance was not ibiver'd ow Wa^i i/t dm.'A, 
i the Bword thai $t»m*4 ftt int AmJMMmw^ V* Witt4 



V^i^mlmuntiUl 
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Yet bleeding and bound though ihe Wallac 
For his long-loved country die ! 

The bugle ne'er sang to a braver knighl 
Than William of Elderalie! 

But ihe day of his glory shall never depart 
'ead' 



ibed shall with glory be palmed, 
1 its blood-streaming aliar his spirit shall stul, 
gh the raven has fed on his mouldering heart, 
A nobler was never embalmed. 

Campbell. 



O thou eternal One ! whose presence bright 

A!l space doth occupy ; all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all devaataling flight 

Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One I 

Whom none can comprehend and none exploi 
Who fiU'st esiBtence with Thj/aelf aloue : 
Embracing all, — supporting, — ruling o'er, — 

Being whom we call God — and know no mor 
In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep — may count 
The sands or the sun's rays — but, God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure : — none can c 
Up to Thy mysteries [ Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 
Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then eitistcnce; Lord! on Thee 



■ ThU Poem hu been Irinilaled inlo Jipinne, bj ordei of lh« Era- 

rTOr, ind ii hung ap, embTOidered with gold, ia the lepipEe at Jeddo. 
h» iIm been lianiialed into the Cliinew tad I'mUi kn^^uigM, wnnen 
on a piece of rich illk, lod (utDended in Ihe impend palice ■! Ptkio. 
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Eternity had its fouodation ; — all 

Sprung forth from Thee : uf light, joy, harmony^' 
Sole origin : — all life, all beauty Tbjue. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendour fills all ipac« witli rays divine. 

Thou art and wert, and shall be t Olohous I GreU I 
Light-giving, life-auslaiDing Poteotate ! -^^m 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround: ^H 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breatli ! ^^| 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 

And beautifully mingled life and death I 
As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze. 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thef 
And as the spangles in the aiinny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise, 

A million torches lifted by Thy hand 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 
They own Thy power, aceompllBh Thy cfimmand 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them ? Piles of crystal light— 

A glorious company of golden streams — 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Ves 1 as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost : — 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 

And what am / then ? Heaven's unnumber'd host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed ^ 

In all the glory of subliroest thought, J 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed ^M 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher brought "^M 

. Against infinity! What Sm I then ? Nought! 

Nought ! But the effluence of Thy light divine. 
Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my bosom too ; 

Yes ! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 



I 
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Nought ! but 1 live and on hope's pinion's fly 
Eager towards Thy ptesence ; for in Thee 

1 live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high. 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
I am, O God I and surely I'hou must be ! 

Thou art ! directing;, guiding all, Thou att ! 

Direct my understanding then to Thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 

Though but an atom 'midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand ! 

1 hold a middle rank 'Iwixt heaven and earth. 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birlli. 
Just on the boundaries of the epirit-tand ^^ 

The chain of being is complete in me ; ^^H 

In me ih matter's last gradation lost, ^^H 

A.nd the next step is spirit, — Deity ! ^^| 

1 can command the lightning and am dust! 
A monarch and a slave; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came 1 here and hovr? so inarvellousty 
Constructed and conceived ? unknown! this clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be ! 
Creator, yes ! Thy wisdom and Thy word 

Created me i Thou source of light and good 1 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, Th; love in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 

Over the abyss of death, and hade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere. 

Even to its source — to Thee — its Aullior there. 
O thoughts inefliable ! O visions blees'd ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Tbee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast. 

And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lonely thoughts can soar; 

Thus seek Thy presence — Being wise and g;ood ! 
'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore : 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of ^tUude. 
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THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

Rise Mede and conquer ! O'er Assyria'* land. 
With sword of vengeance and an outslrclch'd hand { 
Jehovah guides thee ; spread ihy banners bright 
Like a red meteor on ihe mountain's heighl ; 
Sound the loud clarion ; frorn ten thousand bowi 
Pour the dark storm of battle on thy foes. 
The Lord hath said, and Bhall it not be done ? 
— No remnaDt shall remain of haughty Babylon ! 
Throned in the tempest, whirlwinds his attire, 
Whose voice is thunder, and whose breath is fire ; 
His vengeful spirit shall before thee pass 
And break thy iron bolts, and bow thy gates of brasti. 

The prophet spake — but Israel's harp unstrung 
By Babel's stream, on willows dank is hung, 
Nor deigns to sound, beneath a captive hand. 
The song of Sion In a stranger land. ■ 

Lordly the banquet, stately was the cheer, I 

The minstrel's flattery sooth 'd the monareli's ear— I 

" king, for thee yon glittering planets roll, 1 

Thy footstool earth, thy canopy the pole ; J 

For thee the spirits of the ocean tread *] 

The oozy deep, and search the pearly bed ; J 

Beauty for thee in Ophir's treasure glows, I 

Beams in the sun, and blushes in the rose ; 1 

Thy regal nod yon vaulted skies shall bow, I 

A king of gods, a deity below." I 
" A God ! a God ! " the servile crowds reply, 

And echo back the harper's minstrelsy ; I 

From golden bowls they quaff the sparkling wine, I 

Th' unhallow'd spoil of Israel's plunder'd shrine. V 
'• Fill high the bowls," the daring monarch cries, — I 

Pride swells his soul and flushes in his eyes — J 

" For surely these a nobler use aflbrd I 

To deck our banquet, and adorn our board, I 

Than vainly bright, the trampled shrines to grace I 

Of Israel's God, and Israel's feeble race, i 

How vain his mightl their gold his votaries gave I 

To deck those altars which they could not save." -I 

1.2 J 
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He spake, but honor seized each trembling; guest, 
Their hair grew stiff, their hearts sunk in tbeir breast 
Dim burn'd the lamps, till suddenly a light 
Flamed like tlie bright-hair'd meteor of the night; 
Amid the fire a hand was seen to gleam, 
Then vatiish'd quicker than a midnight dream. 
A bloody scroll the livid flame display'd, 
And all around was smoke and murky shade. 

Mysterious warnings shake the monarch's soul, 

His cheeks are bloodless and his eye-balls roll ; 

Fain would he fly — where'er he turns bis eyes 
The burning characters before him rise ; 
He bears a voice which none but he can hear, 
In sounds terrific, thundering on his ear, — 
"Justice and might to Israel's God belong" — 
And mercy, mercy, falters on his tongue. 

" Arise ye priests, Chaldean sages say, 
— Whose spells the powers of earth and air obey, — 
Whose was the hand that wrote upon the wall 
When blazed the red lighl Btreamiug ihrou^'h ilie hall ? 
What voice shall tell ? what mortal pow'r reveal 
The deed of fate these mystic signs conceal ' 
His be the prize — that awful secret told, — 
A robe of purple, and a chain of gold ; 
Exalted o'er his peers on him shall wait 
Tlie pride of empire and the pomp of state." 

The white robed Magi tried each potent spell, 
To read the wandering stars ; and called the aid of B«l : 
No spirit answer'd from the mountain's brow. 
Spake in the blast, or mutler'd from below. 
Despised Israel, from thy trilKs shall rise 
A man of God, a prophet of the skies ; 
Elijah's spirit o'er his holy head, 

Uke dews from Heav'n, her dove-like wingx halh sprrad, 
Daniel shall speak — to him alone 'tis giv'ii. 
To read the awful characters of Heav'n. 

"Thy gift I heed not, King; no chain of gold 
My neck shall grace, no robe my limbs enfold. 
Yet will 1 speak ! hait thou so soon forgot 
Jehovah's vengeance and ihj fathnr'a lot ? 
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The earth his bed. h 
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He spake that ■ 

The ear of K"«g» 1««» P«t tv ■ 

So with tbe mnnnv ot eacb ti 

Fools lainly think the roBU'rinj tfpeat paM, 

Tilt on the bosom of tbe nigbt it sveep. 

And whelm the shatter'd vend ia tbe derp. 

Hush'd is (he night o'er Babyton's b^ tow'n, 
Bel's golden spirea and Nrao*' regal bcnv'rs: 
The pallid moon her nilewloar baif conceal'd. 
Dim mid the rolling cfonds diiplays her shield. 
O'er teirass'd groves with dubious radiance plays. 
And pendent gardens glimmer in the rays. 

Tis silence all, save where they still prolong. 
In frantic revelry the midnight song ; 
Regardless still, while wrapp'd in murky glooms, 
Destruction broods, and spreads her sable plumes. 

Lo ! where the silent ministers of fate 
Move in dark pomp of military slate ; 
No voice, no sound, so nature seems lo pause, 
Eve gaping earth extend her opening jaws ; 
The grave of nations ! hushed the pregnant j;lomn, 
The calm of death, the silence of the tomb. 
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Roll b»dt Oty floods, Enphrarea, backward Q 
Tbe Lori Ittlfa sfekto — ^" be tliy chanaeb dry." 
Down Ike deep bed Ibey move with measur'd stride, 
— Jht qmref'd aq^dPM* Ihroi^h tbe archway glide. 
SouimI an aimim t op, ann Iby regal brow, 
Grasp tbe ttmog bockkr, draw the twanging bow. 
They come, ihey come ! bark lo iheir brazen wheels ! 
Hark to their crmbals clash, and clarion's peals ! 
How shall the son of dalliance take the Geld ? 
How shall his nerveless arm the falchion wield ? ^^^ 
He Tails, the pageaot fades and melts away, ^^| 
Like a slim vbiun at the break of day. ^^H 

Take up thy harp, O Israel ! wake the strain r^B 
With songs of triumph sweep the strings again. 
How art ihou fall'n thon radiant son of light ! 
Vhose arm hath hurl'd thee flaming from thy height 
And quench 'd thy beams in darkness, — 
To lift the blazing terrors of thy reign 
O'er haughty Babylon? Proud queen, thy fo^ 
Exulting Israel smiles upon thy w 
No more her sons shall crouch beneath thy feet, 
And half the work of vengeance is complet 



Ltiy beigtil 
'fo«^^| 



}, when desolate, alone. 



The happy da^ shall c 

Deserts thy kingdom, solitude thy tbront 

Thou sit'sl in sullen grandeur of decay. 

And hear'st the tiger wishing for his prey ; 

The rank grass waves along thy tottering n 

The fox looks out amid thy desert halls; 

For there no way-worn pilgrim rests bis head. 

No wandering Arab there his tent shall spreadt-j 

But fell hvtenas on the travellers scowl. 

And grimly pacing to the pale moon howl ; 

Thj Redge-choaked floods round bending ruins creep. 

With sounding wing where herns and bitterns sweep ; 

And fttill as time with silent space steals bye. 

Crumbled in dust Ihy ruin mockn the eye. 

Tii gone, 'lis nothing ! on the desert Ian 
In curious search 1 see the traveller stand : 
He muses long — and is each vestige gone ? 
No romnnnt left of haughty Babylon ?— 



ad, ^^H 
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XOCHE SERENA, OH, THE STAHUGHr XIGirT., 



When I behold yon sky. 
With all the unnumber*d (ighti that gem its si 

And turn to earth mine eye. 

Earth that in silence d««p 
Lies buried in forgetfalness and ileep. 

Within my breast arise 
The mingled cares that Love and Sorrow nke. 

The fountains of mine eyes 

A sad o'erdowing make, 
And thus the silence of the night I break. 

Oh mansion blest and bri^t ! 
Temple of beauty parer than the maw i 

The soul that to thy height 

Was bom, what fate of woe 
Holds prisoned in this dungeon dark ind lo«- 

From Tnuh's unerring line 
What deadly error so our minds can "Test, 

That of thy good divine 

Foi^tful, still unblest, 

I We chase a faithless shade that ae'ei can be pOMi 
Sfan is immened in sleep, 
Mor of his fate the dread imporixMc feels. 
While Heaven in lilence deep 
Turns on the eternal wlieeb. 
And all the hours of life naaoClMd ttaHt. 
Oh wake, ye mortak wake !, 
Ere by your fatal aegl^taee kdm^j ; 
Behold your Mwb at ttake — 
Souls, for ndi glai; wle. 
Ah! can they Uficoagtittef n4«B Aai*? 

Above, oh ! raise yooc eivfc 
To yon eternal, too 
And soon wiUtov dc 
The vanity anj lean 
Of Life, with aU «■ bip 
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Hus earthy so blind and base, 
\l'hat is it but a point, a point how mean 

To Ton Tast field of space, 

Whm brighter may be seen. 
All that will be, and is, and e*er hath been. 

The hannony dirine 
Of von eternal splendours, who can see 

As hi above tbev shine. 

With motion just, though free. 
How still they vary, and yet still agree ! 

How rolls o*er azure plains 
Tbe mooQ her silver wheel, and with her move ' 
The light whence wisdom rains. 

And, others all above, 
Tht br^test Star of Heav^, the Star of Love ! 

How the fierce God of War 
Rolls red and angry on his separate way. 

While Jove*s imperial star. 

With more benignant sway. 
Serenes the heaven with his placid ray ! 

How on the summit high 
Wlieels Saturn, father of the age of gold ; 

With him across the sky 

Their track whole myriads hold. 
Their glory and their treasure to unfold ! 

Who, who can lift his eye 
To these, and still the sordid earth hold dear, 

And not with ardour sigh 

To break what holds us here. 
Soul-prisoned, banished from that happy sphere? 

There dwells Contentment sweet, 
There reigns ambrosial Peace— eternal crown'd. 

On rich and lofty seat ; 

There sacred Love is found. 
With Glory and Delight encircled round. 

There boundless Beauty shews 
Iler perfect pride; there shines unspotted light, 

That still unwearied glows, 

That ne\'er sinks to night ; 
There Spring eternal ever meets the sight. 
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Oh meads more bksl thu earth ! 
Pastrires of true refreshmenl, me'a lo cea*e I 

Oh mines of richest •wlh ! 

Oh fields of sweet increase! 
Oh dear retiring vales of pare cdestial Pi-ace ! 



T.l 



PEACE AND WAR. 



How beautiful this night ! the balmiest tigh 

Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps the moveless scene. Heavep's eboo nah. 

Studded with stars unutlerabiy bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded gnitiem ntU, 

Seems like a canopy which Love had ipread 

To curtain her sleeping wwld. Ton gentle kiBi, 

Robed in a gannenl of untrodcen mow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicki dcpatd, 

So stainless, that their white aad glitteniif tfma 

Tinge not the moon's pure beam, job oAitla^ 

Whose banner hangetb o'er ibe tine^nn l om u 

So idly, that rapt fancy AtttaOk il 

A metaphor of peace— all lino a imm 

Where mosing K^itude migbl love to U 

Her soul above this vpbcre o* "" 

Where silence ondutnrb'd b 

So cold, so bright, to aSL 



That fires the aiA td 
Blotting like 

;, mad Ae pwe mi 
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The ceaseless clangour, and iLe rush of men 
loebridte with rage : — loud, and more loud 
The discord grows ; till pale death shuts the scene, 
And o'er the conqueror and the conquered draws 

His cold and bloody shroud. Of all the men 

Whom day's departing beam saw blooming- there, 
In proud and vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset there ; 
How few survive, bow few are beating now ! 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm's portentous pause ; 
Save where the frantic wail of widow'd love 
Comes shuddering on the hiast ; or the faint moan, 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its stni^ling powers. 

The grey mom 
Dawns on the mournful scene ; the sulphurous smoke 
Before the icy wind slow rolls away. 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spngling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest's depth, and scatter'd arms. 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death's self could change not, mark the dreadful path 
Of the outsallying victors : far behind, 
Black ashes note where their proud city stood. 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen — 
Each tree which guards it3 darkness from the day 
Waves o'er a warrior's tomb. 



Now day conceals her face, and darkness fills 
The Held, the forest, with the shades of njgbt ; 

Tlio gloomy clouds are gathering round the hills, 
Veiling the last ray of the liagering light, 

I'lic abyss of heaven appears — the stars are kindling roiiri'l, 

Wbii, who can count those stars, who that abyss can ■ouiid f 
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Just as a sand wheimed in the infioite sea. 

A ray the frozen iceberg sends to henven : 
A featber in the fierce flame's majesty: 

A mote by midnight's maddened whirlwind driven. 
Am I 'midst this parade : an atom, less than nought - 
Lost and o'erpower'd by the gfigantic thought 
And we are told by wisdom's knowing one*. 

That there are multitudes of worlds like this ; 
That yon unnumber'd lamps are gloi 

And each a link amidst creation it 
There dwells the Godhead too — there shines hit win 

His everlasting strength— his all -supporting proeooe. 
Where are thy secret laws, Nature, whrere ? 

Thy moonlight's dazzle in the wintry zone : 
How dost thou light from ice thy torches there ' 

There has thy sun some sacred, secret throcw ? 
See in yon frozen seas what glories have tbnr bblk: 
Hence night leads forth the day, to illmntnaU iIm tmtlk. 
Come then, philosopher ! whwe pmilese'l ere 

Reads nature's hidden page« and dtt^nxt: 
Come now and tell us, whence, aiul where, aad wlty. 

Earth's icy regions glow with Itgliu Uke daeie. 

' Hidi awe : — pntomd iaqmta, mj, 
it the Mm and tnee ihe pbaieM waf . 
Whnt ails with dazzling bei^llteahMa'4 Mr? 

What wakes the Saines ibat Ugkl Ike tnamnmt ^ 
The lightning's fla^ ; — then m ao Ifcaain Aa» — 

And earth and hearen witb ficrjr AaaMwe UaH; 
The winter night now glana wilk bf^jihtrr. h *dtw cuf. 
Than ever yet adoni'd tk goUea mmmt^t 4«f. 
Is there some rast, nae ||irf<fa-i aa^uiat. 

Where the grtm iaAmm ixMS tlfu Mff'M " 
Some phospbonc E^>ne, wlicfc Ae r~ ' ' 

Whose clovida of h^ ttam Am 
^^len the wiDds ntdekM^ a 
And lift the want ta Ik 
Thou knowect Mt ! 'ik 4mA(, 'm 4 

Etco here m eartb am Anidli ^miAtHt <l 
And >U » Bmtt>T *>wcfc «> WfMplNr 



im 
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Who l1i«n can reach or read yon milky « 
CreatioD'fi heights and depths are ail unknown — untrod ; 
Who then shall saT Low last, how great crealioa's Gud. 
^t BovaiNc's Rutsian Antholugj/, 



TO HORROR. 

Dark HoiiRoit ! — bear me where the field of fight 

Scatters contagion on the tainted gale, 

Wheu to the Moon's faint beam. 
On many a carcase shine the dews of night, 

And a dead silence stilb the vate 
Save when at times is heard tlie glutted Raven's scream. 
Where some wreck'd army from the Conqueror's might, 
Speed their disastrous flight. 

With thee, fierce Genius ! let me trace their way. 
And hear at times the deep hean-groan 
Of some poor sufferer left to die alone. 

His sore wounds smarting with the winds of night ; 
And we will pause, where, on the wild. 

The Mother to her frozen breast, 
On the heap'd snows reclining, clasps her child. 

And with him sleeps, chill'd to eternal rest ! 

Uiack HoftRon I speed we to the bed of Death, 

Where he, whose murderous power afar 

Blasts with the myriad plagues of war. 
Struggles with his East breath ; 

Then to his wildly- starting eyes 

The phantoms of the murder'd rise ! 

Then on his frenzied ear, 
Their groans for vengeance, and the Demon's yell, 
In one heart maddening chorus swell. 
Cold on his brow convulsing stands the dew, 
And night eternal darkens on his view. Soi- 
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MAH031ET TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

Soldiers of God 1 whose manly lieam beat liigb, 

Wiih valorous zeai, and ardent piely ; 

Who burn, your Prophet's name abroad to spreud. 

And deal Heav'n's vengeance on th' unfaithful head -, 

Soldiers of God, with dauntless souls advance, 

Smile at the sabre, and defy the lance ! 

Tig yours, if, seajn'd with many a hallowed fc.ir, 

Stem Azrael snalch you from the grasp of Wai-, 

O'er Sirat'» bridge, with lightning-speed, to fly. 

And spring at once to «even-fokl ecstary. 

Yes, it is yours 'mid at^nt fields to stray. 

Space without bound, and everlasting day ; 

Grardens as Eden fait, where love shaJ] sttew 

Fresh flow'rs, fresh sweets, that Eilen never knew : 

For Beauty, blooming in eternal charms. 

Wooes warrior Valour to her virgin arms : 

And, crown 'd with thornless roses, young Di«ire. 

Feeds Rapture's flame with never-dying fire. 

There, while your vermeil wounds atone each crime, 
And add new grace to Manhood's goodly prime. 
There, thro' green meads unwearied shall ye rove. 
Breathe the still freshness of ihe twilight grove, 
Or by some streamlet's palmy marge recline, 
And drain, uncheck'd, rich juices of the vine. 
Till o'er each sense delicious languor creep. 
More soft, more soothing, tlian the dews of Sleep, 
Such is your lot, if Honour build your tomb ; 
Not 50 if coward Baseness seal your doom. 

What, 'mid yon barren wilds, though whirlwiadi brii.i; 

Thirst and Despair upon their sanded wing; 

Yet heav'nly are those wilds to Vaulu. wImtc Pajr* 

And scorpion Torments hold eternal reign. 

There, wrapt in fires, that ask no (ecdiiif <nl. 

With fiercest heat your madd'nine bnia ilull tcil. 

Till, parch 'd and black, yoar Sean, by Hmmtt tMitn- >■•'., 

Shrivel, like palm-leaves on the dcMrt waMft. 

Nor think, one drop from rwtk aad itofM** nM4. 

One smallest drop, yoof buniaf IwipM Am »*M 
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Worlds should not buy it; but one snlph'rous wave, 
Unfathom'd flood, your ■writhing' limbs shall lave. 
Then on to fight, and Allah nerve your hands ! 
And lo ! e'en now, methinks, Angelic bands. 
Hang o'er our loeB, and ftoin the car of flame. 
Launch the red bolt, the forked lightning aim. 
Nor shrink! for kiton, to each the Eternal Mlnrl, 
Excluding; Chance, l>is death-day hath aBsign'd ; 
Peace could not shield from its predestined power, 
War's thousand perils cannot haste its hour — 
Then on to fight ! and be the battle-word, 
Woe to the Proud ! — the Koran ot the Sword '. 

RoLLESTON — Oxford Frize Pi/ct 



How lovely iu the arch of Heaven, 

Appears yon sinking orb of light ; 
As darting through the clouds of even, 

It ^ilds the rising shades of night ; 
Yet brighter, fairer, shines the tear 
That trickles o'er misfortune's bier ! 
Sweet is the murmur of the gale 

That whispers through the summer grove 
Soft is the tone of friendship's tale. 

And softer still the voice of love : 
Yet softer far the tears that flow 
To moura — to soothe — another's woe. 
Richer than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch's brow ; 
Purer than Ocean's purest gem. 

Or all that wealth or heart can show. 
The drop that swells in pity's eye. 
The pearl of sensibility ! 
Is there a spark of earthly mould 

Fraught wilh one ray of heavenly fire ? 
Does man one trait of virtue hold 

That even angels must admire ? 
That spark is pity's radiant glow ; 
That trait ; the tear for other's wcie. 
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rLeb false philosophy decry 
The noblest feeling of the mind ; 
Let wretched sophists madly Iry 
To prove a pleasure more refined : 
They only strive in vain to steal. 
The tenderness they cannot feel. 
To sink in nature's last decay 
Without a friend to mourn the fall- 
To mark its embers die away, 
Deplored by none — unwept by all ; — 
This, this, is sorrow's deadliest curse ; 
Nor hate, nor hell can find a worse ! 
Take wealth — I know its fleeting worth ; 

Take hoDour, it will ■pug* away; 
Take power— I scorn the bounded eartli ; 
Take pomp — its trappings soon decay ; 
But spare me, grant me pity's tear. 
To soothe my woe — and mourn my bier t 



THE DEAD SOLDIER. 



(TKoy 



"■) 



He sleeps, the hour of mortal pain 

And warrior pride alike are past; 
His blood is mingling with the rain. 

His cheeks are withering in the blast. 
This mom there was a bright hue there 

The glow of courage stern and high ; 
The sleel has drained its current clear. 

The storm has bleached its gallant dye. 
This morn these icy hands were warm, 

That lid hair shewing the glazed ball 
Was life — ^thou chill and clayey form 

Is this the one we loved ? this all ' 
I Woman, away 1 and weep no more — 
I Can the dead give yoii love for love ? 
[' Can the grave hear ? his course was o'er 

The spirit wing'd its way above ! 
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I Wilt tliou for dust, aad ashei ireep ? I 

Away ! thy loTer lies not here ; — I 

Look to yon heaven, — if love b deep 1 

On earth — 'lis tenfold deeper th^ ! I 

THE MARTYR'S CREST. 

littly khI id • duceiieliiit of the Mitijnd B'Hhri|t Hwicc. wUL t k>i. mi 

Tis a lovelier crest than the blood-stained blade. 

Or the hand stretched out to slay : 
Than the oak-turned wreath, or the laurel braid. 

Or the beast or the bird of prey ; 

It was proved by deeds more lofty far, 

PThan the shields of war and victory are ! 
'Twas nobly done to feur not kings. 
To dare their feeble ire; 
To smile at all terrestrial stings, 

The rack, the scourge, the fire. 
Now to a cold damp dungeon driven, 
Then rapt in thought on things above, 
Gazing upon a Saviour's love, 
Pass through the flames to heaven 

Say aged Warrior, when thy breath 
Was atruggling with the grasp of death. 

When every tortured nerve was rending. 
And death wiih life 
In bitter strife 

And agony contending. 

Wert thou not borne in soul away. 

Far from the weak eoiisumitig clay ? 

And o'er tby calm unruffled soul 

Did not celestial visions roll ? 

The Martyr's stake is strewn with flowers. 

And earthly and infernal powers 

May try their little force in vain 

To plant thorn, or cause a pain ! 



p 
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'Tts true, we are not call'd like tliee 
To dungeon, cells, and niariyry ; 
But yet tlie spirit is not dead 
Through whom the saintH of Jesus bled. 
For though 'tis bound with many a chain. 
It would resist to blood again : 
And now perhaps a surer snare. 
For spirits that might even dare 
The stake, and all the terrors there; 

The deep laid sophism of the school, 

The curling lip of ridicule, 
And taunt of sceptics bear : — 
Yet rapt in thought on things above, 
Gazing upon a Saviour's love, 

We still may firm endure; 
Though smiles or frowns contend the way, 
Despise, defy them all, and say, 

" Your worst, my hold is sure." Edmeatov. 



JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



Hark I through the desert wilds, what awful voice 
Swells on the gale, and bids the world rejoice ? 
What Prophet form in holy raptures led. 
The gray mists hov'ring o'er his sacred head, 
Prepares on earth Messiah's destin'd way. 
And hastes the mighty Messenger of Day '*. 

Lo ! echoing skies resound his gladsome strain, 
" Messiah comes ! ye rugged paths be plain ; 
The Shiloh comes ! ye tow 'ring cedars bend, 
Swell forth, ye valleys, and, ye rocks, descend ; 
The wilher'd branch let balmy fruits adorn, 
And clust'ring roses 'twine the leafless thorn : 
Burst forth, ye vocal groves, your joy to tell — 
The God of Peace redeems his Israel." 

Roused at the solemn call, from all her shores ' 
Her eager tribes, behold, Judsea pours ! ' 

Tho' scarce the morn asserts her bashful sway. 
And doubtful Darkness still contends with day, 
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1 see them rush, like rolling surges driven. 
Or night-clouds, riding o'er the glooms of Hea»'n, 
There waves the wliite robe, tbro' the dusky glade, 
Here passing helms gleam dreadful thro' ihe shade. 
Faint o'er the cliffs the fading torch-light plays, 
And dying watch-fires fling their sullen blaze ; 
Fly the scared panthers from their pierced retreats, 
While Salem wond'ring mourns her desert streets. 

Why crowd ye cities forth ? some reed to find ? 
Some vain reed trembling to the careless wind l -_. 
Or throng ye here to view, with doating eye, ^K 
Some chieftain stand in purple pageantry ? ^H 
Such dwell in kingly dames — no silken form. -^V 
Woos the stem cliff, and braves the mountain tUHSf 
What rush ye then to seek? some Prophet-Seer? 

One mightier than the Prophets find ye here 

The loftiest bard, that waked the sacred lyre, 
To Him in rapture pour'd his lips of fire ; m 

Attuned to Him the voice of Sion fell— ^k 

Thy name, Elias, closed the mystic shell. ^| 

See ! forth he comes, his holy office giv'n. 
Herald of Christ, high harbinger of Heav'n. 
HarkI how the rocks bis waroing voice resound, 
And Jordan's caverns tell the strain around ; 
While poor and rich, the soldier and the sage, 
The bloom of youth, and hoaiy locks of age, 
In gatli'ring crowds, Messiah's name adore, 
And rush, all trembling to the sacred shore : 
Bend with pale rev'rence 'neaih the sprinkled wave. 
Their crimes confess, and hail the power to save. 

But who ia He, majestic, mournful mild. 
Bright as a God, yet lowly as a child. 
Who meekly comes the sacred right to crave. 
And add fresh pureness lo the crystal wave ? 
Well may' St thou tremble. Baptist; well thy cheek. 
Now flush'd, now pale, thy lab'ring soul bespeak I 
Tis He, ihe Christ, by evVy Bard foretold [ 
Hear him, ye nations, and ye Heav'ns behold 1 
" The Virgin bom to bruise the Serpent's bead. 
The Paschal Lamb to patient slaughter led. 
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The King of Kings to rrusb th« g»tt» of lUll, 

Messiah, Shiloh, Jah, EiDtnaiiue]." 

See ! o'er his head, aoh sinking from abow, 
Wiih hov'ring radiance hatigi ^e mjriiic dove : 
Dread from the cloud Jehovah'* (oice is known, 
"This is my Son, my own, my welUlo«'d Son." 

Baptist rejoice ! thy gifted eyes have tm 
The brightest hour of man, since time hath beea. 
By ihee aoointed for the ghostly fight, 
Heav'n's Warrior-Son assumed his arms of light. 
Stern marches forth his deadly Foe to find, 
And wage th' immortal battle of mankind. 
And thou, oh saint of floods ! whose wave baih roll'd. 
Pregnant with wonder, from the days of old : 
Scene of the hero's deeds, and prophet's song, 
Sull, Jordan, (low, exulting sweep aloog. 
Bright as the mom from ocean's wavy bed. 
From thee Messiah raised his spotless bead, 
Call'd all his glories forth, and pass'd tablilM, 
To pour his light o'er ev'ry darkling clime. 

Tis done, and vanish'd, like an airy dream. 
The list'n in g crowds from Jordan's hallow'd stream. 
Primeval Solitude her reign resumes, 

And silence saddens o'er the dumb'ring gtooms 

And, Prophet, where art thou ? 1 hear no mnr« 
Thy footsteps rustle on the reedy shore. 
Nor view thee sit upon the moonlight stone. 
Like the pale spirit of the wilds, alone, 
Alas! far other scenes await him now : 
Far heavier cares oppress his weary brow : 
Mid Salem's court he stands, in virtue's ^lide. 
And guilty Grandeur dwindles at his side. 
Yet, Jordan, oft shall Mem'ry's eye renew 
Thy wiliow'd banks, and hills of distant blue -. 
There, if the wastes no kingly pomp display, 
No festive pleasures crown the jocund day ; 
Yel Pride, and Avarice, and guilty Fear, 
Ambition wild, and dark Revenge ate here, 
PaMions and Appetites, a fiercer train 
"" ' rush'd howling o'er the desert plain. 
Still shrinks be not — in conscious virtue bold, 
[o dangers daunl him. and no toils «il,Ut<jld. 
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Where yon proud dome the sons of riot calls. 

And Sulem's nobles crowd the g'orgeous halls ; 

Where ev'ry charm that weallh and arts supply, 

In bright profusion meets the wond'ring eye ; 

l^ee, stem, unmoved, in native grandeur great, 

The Prophet tow'rs, and breathes the words of fate. 

Yes, as he boldly brands each dark ofience. 

Truth all his arms, his shield but innocence ; 

See Herod, 'mid his guards enthroned on high, 

In pride of pow'r, in regal panoply. 

Shrinks 'neath the Hermit's gaze, by conscience stuqgt 

A paler Ahab from a bolder tongue. 

Oh Salem ! 'mid the storms that round thee roll. 

Frequent and loud, to warn thy slumb'ring soul; 

Dash'd from thy hand when Judah's sceptre talk. 

And the stern stranger iniles thy captive walls ; 

When now, more thrilling than the trumpet's blast 

'Elias stands, the mightiest and the last 

Of all the sons of Prophecy, to ttll 
That fate comes rushing on thee, Israel ; 

Say, Cfln'st thou still the wing of Mercy spurn, 

Hearing be deaf, and seeing not discern ; 

Sunk as thou art, and stain'd with holy blood. 

Still would'st thou madiy swell thy guilt's dark flood? 

Yet, Baptist, go, exulting to thy doom 

Tho' Rage condemn thee to the dungeon's gloom ; 
Yon dreary vault where mom can never break. 
Nor ev'ning zephyr fan thy fever'd cheek. 
Nor Friendship's voice, in sorrow doubly, dear, 

Pour its fond music in thy lonely ear 

Yet thine are joya the tyrant never knew ; 

Hope's fairest flow'rs thy rugged couch shall strew ; 
Thy nights in blissful visions glide away. 
Anil holy musings steal its length from day. 

For thee, O king, to drown corroding care. 
Command [he feast, and bid the dance be there i 
Still 'mid thy blazing halls, in trnppings proud. 
Affect the god, and awe the flatfring crowd. 
Yet tho' the lute and shell and horn prolong 
The burst of melody, and swell the song : 
Tho' witching beauty tries each wily art. 
^ml W003 and wins and rules ihj pow'rlcM heai 
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What tho* to LeaTB UiT g«*f w^tli McA. 

Rir brighter mpUtes cheer ifaa ofNint** oA 

Glad is Uie ule coownbog UB(m> nemi i 

'■ Messiah retfiu, big^ decidi pociM Ite i<i<. 

The deaf can b«ar, ifae Uind icccnc Ac «^ 

Kod wtthei'd pali; cfna^ «ilk «« ddEcIc: 

Od Pain's pak irhttk retmog hms Mpim. 

And ahrODded Death startt M^nv^Mt A* !■ 

Earapt'nng iho^tt ! «hat m« dcsHai* h« ■ 
His task is done, hn holj chh wk •'« ! 
Hei«ah reigno, bcltercd. o ow few' <, aAiarf. 
And earth's imoteM ctoc» AbI otis h» ^mL. 
Then, tjrraDt peld, thj Eitil vBv MB ; 
Rush, fell eDcbaatreM, {lat iky mpM «dl : 
Eibaust ih' iDventhc amitj it hMc, 
Aod leant bow ViiHK IimmIh o'er m face. 
Backward he lodu with Mtf- m ii ii iii n C7C. 
Before him smiles bright lM«Mifitt : 
Forgiving, TearleM, c^ot. he jicUa (■■ hw^fc. 
And inountE to dory am the wiap of DmA. 

Yes, if in tnumpli thro' dw enlHC of mv 
His Tonn anchuged i» whedasf MMiphar: 
Not less aiigmt hn nurtyr'd sod lUi om 
Again, Messiah'i herald, I0 ihc JtatM. 
Whence, oh ! if, stooping Imh tfcy iMny iffacK. 
Thou deign'st ooe fstue tho«^ » ply hoR. 
Pleased Uialt than tiew ihy hStj rile c«faa'< 
Thy Dame revered, when gtewi the h^iBB ktetm 

The world bis teoi^e, and his race wma^mA. 

JoBSKis — O^trd FtKM 



\ 



■ DUKE BOBERFS CO)lPUI3n'. 

Duke Robert tat id the 

Of Cardiff's Casrtef I _ 
Sad pondering o'er lu* USa ctuie. 

And every burning wroag: 
[His darken'd face t^ Hear'n be raja'd. 

And thus be made hi* cmmu : — 
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' Tia hard to sit in this donjon vile, 
While a traitor sits on my throne.' 



1 



'Twas on a merry April morn. 

The air was sole and bland, 
When lo ! he heard the hunter's horn, 

And a jocand greenwood band 
Came clanging by his prison tower; — 

" My pretty page I " cried he, 
" Peep through the grate, and spy, if thou 

What hunters bold these be." 



With the Countess De Perche, and the gailantv 
prince 

Has hold or her palfrey's rein. 
Pardy ! it is a gallant sight, 

To see their brave array, 
O would 1 were a lusty young squire 

To hunt in the greenwood to-day ! " 

" Boy ! boy !" the Royal Norman cried, 

" Dare not to speak that name — 
Though twenty captive years have chill'd 

It sets ray blood on flame. 
Look on ihy King ! My scorched eyes 

Are hideous to the sight ! — 
It was that tyrant's fierce command 

That robb'd them of their light ! 

" But though, on them no more is giv'n 

The outward light to shine, 
or sun and moon, and beamy star, 

Yet inward light is mine. 
Yes, tyrant fell, my spirit sees, 

Upon the Norman shore. 
Yon found'ring bark ; — the hour is nigh 

When thou wilt smile no more ! 

" Av, mark me, boy ! of that proud train 

Who pass'd this tower lo-day. 
The young and fair, and dehonaire, 

Will soon be snatch 'd away- 
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No passing bell for tbem shall tol], 

No funeral rites be said ; 
0*er their remains the sea shall roll, — 

Its caves shall be their bed ! 

" Then shall the dark usurper feel, 

Who robb'd me of my right. 
That Heav'n had yet in store for him, 

A dart from its quiver bright : 
When' he moUras the death of his kiogdoai's heir, 

Then even in this grim tower 
More light of heart will his captive be. 

Than he in his Royal Bower ! " 



TO BEAUTY 

Tell me. Beauty, what art thou. 
What is then thy magic spell ? 

Thou, before whom myriads bow. 
Goddess bright, where do*st thoa dwell ? 

Dwell'st thou in the raven tress, 

Dark as midnight's jetty dye. 
In the cheek's bright roseate bloom. 

In the dark and brilliant eye ? 

Tell me. Beauty, tell me true, 

. Lurk'st thou in the dimpled smile ? 
In the light and graceful form. 
Does thy witching power begnile ? 

No, ah, no, in these alone ^ 

Beauty, thou can'st never dwell, 

Tis in bright Expre$$iami Xntam^ 
That is found thy magic spell. 

And in vain the sparkling eye. 
And the cheek so bright and fair ; 

These can never, never charm. 
If expression dwell dc4 there. 

But when in the eye's bright AmIi. 
We can see the'sf^rit speak. 
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And each passion of the soal. 
Painted on the glowing cheek ; 

When, in every featare, shine j 

Genius bright, and fancy*s fire,' ^ 

Where is he, so cold, so dead, , j 

Who can gaze, and not admire ? \ 



If 

•T 

LIFE. ' 

Life is the time to smile ; as doth the infont eye, 'f 

When all unconscious of the ills of dark mortality ; '' 
Life is the time for joy, the flame that bums so bright ' 
At the altar of childhood's heart, ere sin hath dimm'd ill 
heavenly light. ■ 

• 

Life is the time to blush, as doth the youthful cheek. 
When warmed with feeling's generous rush, it glows witn 

tints that speak ; 
Life is the time to gain — ^the gold of earth alone ? 
No, — a gem of Heaven's treasury, tiie Pearl of price o«* 

known. 

Life is the time to give an ear to pity's call, 
A heart to friends, a hand to foes, a Christian's love to all ; 
Life is the time for toil, to run the Christian race, 
To wrestle hard with sin, and gain at Christ's right hand 
a place. 

Life is the time to love, to seek the bright reward, 
Which the Omnipotent will give the followers of their Lord ; 
Life is the time to die, to yield the parting breath. 
To raise to heaven the trusting eye, and triumph e'en in 
Death. 

A* iV. L. 




^ 



A bna^ wd a endneM ataMi : 
Here aU that CM wd i it I dmm. 
The sweet Mibrietjd* rnds Aai^l. 

, ft cbana'J by wmAme mtim |ieiHc < 
'!9Ht B>ke bf^ badnan «ftca A 
the din^ grer, awl a^o M (apK. « 
Aad hunlct. nadbc ia Aa Wifcy ni 
And 9(m» brova |nqaig a'«r ite aw 
And steepled cities, niBI aad br aaa 
Widi aU that bird aad aMad«>, bad 
Impart, — are miii«led for adaMriag n 
That love to banquet cm thy bUaifid • 



But Ocean ia thy glory: and 
Some musing wand'rer l^ the sboie I see. 
Weaving his icia&d foncira. — Romtd him. rock 
And cliA', whose grey trees mutter to ibe wind. 
And streams down nuhing with a totrent ice : 



I 
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Tlie Eky seems craggy with her cloud piles huog. 
Deep mass 'J, as though emhodied thunder lay 
And darken'd in a dream of havoc there ! 
Before him, Ocean, yelling in the blast, 
Wild as the death-wail of a drowning host ! 
The surges, — be they tempests as they roll, 
Loshiug [heir fury into iivmg foam, 
Yoa war-ship shall out-brave them all ! — her sails 
Resent the winds, and their remorseless howl ; 
And when she ventures the abyss of waves. 
Remounts, expands her wings, and then — awayl 
Proud, as an eagle dashing through the clouds.' 
And well brave scion of the Empress Isle 
Thy spirit mingles with the mighty scene. 
Hailing thy country on her ocean throne. 

MoNTGOMEar's Satan 



ails ' '1i 
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TELL ON THE MOUNTAINS. 



I 



Once more I breathe the mountain air ; once ^ 
I tread my own free hills ! Even as a child 
Clings to its mother's breast, so do I turn 
To thee my glorious home. My lofty soul 
Throws all iU fetters off: in its proud flight 
Tis like the new-fledged eaglet, whose strong wing 
Soars to the sun it long has gazed upon 
With eye undazzled. Oh ! ye mighty race 
That stand like frowning giants, fix'd to guard 
My own proud land ; why did ye not burl down 
The thundering avalanche, when at your feet, 
The base usurper stood '. A touch — a breath. 
Nay even the breath of prayer, ere now. has broughi 
Destruction on the himter'a head ; and yet 
The tyrant pass'd in safety. God cf Heaven ! 
Where slept thy thunderbolt? 

Oh ! Liberty, 
Thou choicest gift of Heaven, and wanting n 
Lifu is ns nothing; hast thou then forgot 
Tliv untivc home, and must the feet of slavea , 
i'olliito lhi« glotioui scene ! It cannot be. 



READING OR 11 ECfrATlO-V. 

Even as the smile of Heaven can pierce the Uepthi 

or these dark caves, and bid the wild Howcre bluoia I 

In EDOts where mao has uever dared to tread ; 

So thy sweet influence still is seen ainid 

lliese beetling cliffs. Some hearts yet beat for tlie^W 

And bow alive to Heaven : tliy npirit lives. 

Ay, and shall live, when even the very name 

Of tyrant is forgoL Lo '. while I gaze 

Upon the mist that wreathes yon mountain's \m 

The sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 

A crown of glory on his hoary head : 

Oh ! ia not this a presage of the dawn 

Of freedom o'er the world ? Hear me, then, bright j 

And beaming Heaven ! while kneeling thus I swear \ 

To live for Freedom, or with her — lo die ! 



AN EARTRQUAKE. 



— Twas day — and yet there came no light. 

Or only sach as made more horrible 

Tiie deaolaLion that before waa hid 

In the black shroud of darkness. — The red sun. 

Blood-stained and dim, look'd on the fallen clly 

Like an afirighted murderer on the corse 

Mangled beneath his foot. — The work is done !— 

Silence is in the streets ! 

Fanes, domes, and spires, lie cnimbled on the ground; 

Hovels are tost on palaces ; and gold 

Shines upon heaps of dust and scattered stones. 

The voice of man is o'er; his might is crush 'd 

Like a bruis'd reed ; the labours of his hand 

Are strew'd as leaves before a tempest. Mark 

Where his rich temples lie ! and see I 

As the gaunt earthquake with his giant stride, 

Again goes staggering by, how, roaring, fall 

His everlasting pyi'amids, and mock 

In reeking loneliness, the pride that called 

Their feebleness eternal. 

The silent multitude in breathless awe. 

Stand on the shore of the mute, sullen sea, ■ 



2ti^ SELECT EXTRACTS FOR 

A dense^ dark mass, and fear is on their souls. 
Like an overhanging cloud. Their lips are white 
As the salt foam, and quivering in despair ; — 
They gaze, but speak not. In the wiUier'd heart 
The half-formed prayer dies. The g^ey-hair'd man. 
Mad with the misery that death has wrought. 
Thinks of his murdered children and blasphemes 
The God he worshipp'd in his youth. The cbiki 
Looks on his mother, and perplexed to see 

Her depth of agony, forgets to weep. 

The very ocean seems to share with them 

Their tongueless terror, and is hush*d as death. 

Yet, hark ! — far off there comes the hollow sound 
Of rushing waves. — Nearer and louder ! — Lo \ 
The waters have arisen, and instinct 
With a strange life, needing no winds to guide, 
Are sweeping on in their wUd majesty ! 
Arm'd with the voice of thunder when it leaps 

Among the mountain chasms, see ! they come ! 

But louder, wilder, and more terrible. 
The bursting shriek of that last multitude 
Along the barren sands ! — Up — up to beaver ! 
Shaking the Almighty's throne, that dread sound rose, — 
That last unearthly Miserere ! — Hush !-^ 
The billows are upon them.— They have passed 

For ever and for ever from the earth ; 

The lordly element has won its prey, 

And howling proudly holds its reckless course. 

H. G. Bell. 



WHAT'S HALLOW'D GROUND. 

What's hallow'd ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not to be trod 
By man, the image of his God ; 

Erect and free, 
Unscourg'd by superstitions rod 

To bow the knee ? 

That's hallow'd ground — where moum'd and noiss'd 
The lips repose our love has kiss'd ; 



READING OB REdTAnOK. 



But Where's their memorr** nunson ? lit 

Yon churchy ard't bow«n ? 
No ! ia ourselves ibeir louls exi*t, 

A pan of oun. 
A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound ; 
The spot where love's first links were wovodf 

That neer we riTen, 
Is hallow'd down to Earth's ^foiud, 

A&d Dp to beftiea I 
For time makes all but true love t^d. 
The burniug thoughts that then vera loU 
Run molten still Id metnary'i mould. 

And will Dot cool. 
Until the heart itself be cold 

In Lethe's pool. 
What hallows ground where heroes sleep T 
'Tis not the sculptured piles jou heap ; 
In dews that heavens far distant w«e(> 

Their turf may blooRii 
Or Genii twine beneath the deep 

Th«ir coral tomb. 
But strew his ashes to the wind 
\Vhose sword or voice has saved maokiad. 
And is he dead whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high ? 
To live m hearts we leave behind 

Is't death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He's dead alone that lacks her light. 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws : — 
What can alone ennoble fight ? 

A noble cause'. 
Give that: and welcome War to brace 
Her drums ! and rend heaven's reeking space ; 
The colours planted face to face. 

The charging cheer, 
Tho' Death's pale horse lead on the race 

Shall still be dear. 
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And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven ! but Heaven rebukes my zeal: 
The cause of truth and human weal 

O God above ! 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To peace and love. 

Peace, Love — the Cherubim that join 
Their spread wings o'er Devotion's shrine, — 
Prayers sound in vain and temples shine 

When they are not ; 
The heart alone can make divine 

Religion's spot. 

To inclinations dost thou trust, 

And pompous rites m dome's august ? 

See mouldering stones and metal's rust 

Belie the vaunt. 
That man can bless one pile of dust 

With chime or chaunt. 

The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man ! 
Thy temples— creeds themselves grow wan I 
But there's a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 
Thy faith that bigots dare not ban — 

Its space is Heaven ! 

Its roof star-pictured. Nature's ceiling. 
Where trancing the rapt spirits feeling, 
And Grod himself to man revealing 

Th' harmonious spheres, 
Make music, tho' unheard their pealing 

By mortal ears. 

Fwir Stars ! Are not your beings pure ? 
Cun tin, can death your worlds obscure ? 
EUe why so swell the thoughts at your 

Aspect above ; 
Yt> mutt be Heavens that make us sure 

Of heavenly love ! 

Aiul in your harmony sublime, 
I i^viul the doom of distant time, 



* READIKG OK RCCUAIVU. 

That man's i 



And reason on hk nortal diae 
Immortal damn. 

What's hallow'd graaod ? la i 
To sacred tboogbts in MMtb at •< 
Peace ! ladependence I Ttmk I G* kMfc 

And yoni hi^ prieWhooJ j 



TO THE GEXITS OP ATBIC:!. 

O Thou, who from the moan 

Rollest down thy clond* anh all tl 
or naten to old Nde's majestic tule : 

Or o'er the dark ippakbral fbin 
Recallest Carthage in her ancioxt pride. 

The mistress of the main ; 
Hear, Genius, hear ihy children's cry I 

Not always shoutd'st thou lore to brood 

Stem o'er thy desert solitude 
Where seas of sand toss their hot surges high ; 

Nor, Genias, should the midiiigbl song 
Detain thee in some milder mood, 

The palmy trees among. 
Where Gambia to ihe torches' light. 
Flows radiant through the awaken 'd night. 

Ah, linger not to hear the song ! 

Genius, avenge thy children's wrong! 
The demon Commerce on your shore 

Pours ail the horrors of his train, 
And hark \ where from the fields of gore 

Howls the hy^na o'er the slain ; 
Lo ! where the fiaming village fires the skies I 
Avenging Power, awake I arise ! 

Arise, thy children's wrongs redress ! 
Ah, heed the mother's wretchedness. 



l^^iS SELECT EXTRACTS FOR 

Wheu in the hot infectious air, 

O'ec her sick babe she bowa oppresg'd 

Ah, hear her when the Christian's tear 
The drooping infant from her breast; 
Whelmed in the waters, be shall rest ! 

Hear thou the wretched muther's criea, 

Avenging Power! awake! arise! 
By the rank infected air 
That taints those dungeons of despair. 
By those who there imprisoned die, 
Where the black herd promiscuous lie, 
By the scourges blackened o'er 
And EtifFand hard with human gore. 
By every groan of deep distress, . 

By every curse of wretchedness, j 

By all the train of crimes that flow 4 

From the hopelessness of woe, ' 

By every drop of blood hespilt. 
By Afric's wrongs and Europe's guilt. 
Awake! arise! revenge! 1 



MARKET NIGHT. 

" O winds howl not so long and loud : 

Nor with your vengeance arm the snow : 
Bear hence each heavy loaded cloud. 

And let the twinkling star-beams glow. 
" Now sweeping floods rush down the slope 

Wide scattering ruin — stars shine soon ! 
No other light my love can hope : 

Midnight will want the joyous moon. ^^H 
" O guardian spirits, ye that dwell ,^^H 

Where woods and pits and hollow ways, 1|^| 
The lone night traveller's fancy swell ^B 

With fearful tales of other days, — 
" Press round him : — Guide his willing steed 

Through darkness, dangers, currents, snows; 
Wait where from roaring thickets freed 

The dreary heath's rude whirlwind blowi 



" Then o'er Ae Ul. «•* ■ 
It writkcs, ■■ (oiA Ac d 
Snie-iboted bcMM *7 ni< 



Home, aB llie wm Av i 




The naked dder at Ak 4iw 

Though M>t «ac fnOlK »■■ if 

Their ikepng 1^ ^i^ ■ 



Whne each the pMHirf M^ 
•• Would it wac ■•! TW be b 

Andonlhev 
la exptd 

How p 
" I'll look abn»d • -tii 

How tbb bleak wind tmA im hcaM ! 
Yet there the putiag clmA mttaU : 

TbefCom » wg gi^ ia ffcevat. 
" There diHMS a Mar !— O ««icoae M{^ r— 

Throng the thn raponm hrig;li^BBig ftiO ! 
Yet, 'twas beneath the &reat n^ht 

The murd'rer Btiin*(l yaa londy hill, 
" Mercy, kind Heav'n ! such (houghts di&pd ! 

No voice, no fool is heard around ! 
Perhaps he*s near the haunted well ! 

Or by the gibbet or the pound ! 
" Distressing hour ! 'tis very late! 

O Mercy, Mercy, guide him home ! 
Hark !— then I heard the distant gtite— 

Repeat it, echo ! quickly come I 
M 3 
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Wheu in the hot inreclious air, 

)'er her sick babe she bows oppress 'd— 

Ah, hear her when the Christian's tear 
The drooping infant from her breast; 
Whelmed in the waters, he shall rest! 
ilear thou the wretched mother's cries, 

Avenging Power! awake! arise! 
By the rank infected air 
That taints those dungeons of despair. 
By those who there imprisoned die, 
Where the black herd promiscuous lie. 
By the scourges blackened o'er 
And atilf and hard with human gore, 
By every groan of deep distress, 
By every curse of wretchedness. 
By all the train of ciimes that flow 
From the hopelessness of woe, 
By every drop of blood bespilt, 
By Afric'a wrongs and Europe's guilt, 
Awake! arise! revenge! 



MARKET NIGirr. 

" O winds howl not so long and loud ; 

Nor with your vengeance arm the snowzj 
Bear hence each heavy loaded cloud, 

And let the twinkling star-bearaa glow. 
" Now sweeping floods rush down the slope 

Wide scattering ruin — stars shine soon ! 
No other light my love can hope: 

Midnight will want the joyous mo 
" O guardian spirits, ye that dwell . 

Where woods and pita and hollow ways, i 
The lone night traveller's fancy swell 

With fearful tales of other days, — 
" Press round him : — Guide his willing ■ 

Through darktiess, dangers, current*, i 
Wait where from roaring thickets freed . j 

The dreary heath's rude whirlwind bIow*,.J 



READING OR RECITATION. 

" That rushing o'er th' unshelter'd watltf > < 'ij 

Bears the old thorn's white lond on htgk,' ' ■ 
Or plows the earth with frightful haste ; ' ' 

The dried grass mounts, the hail ttones fly. ' 
" Then o'er the hill, with furious sweep. 

It writhei, it rends the ahiv'ring tree — 
Sure-footed beast thy road thou'It keep : 

Nor storm nor darkness startles thee t 
" O blest assurance ! trusty steed 

To thee the buried road is known I 
Home, all the spur thy footsteps need, 

When loose the frozen rein is thrown. 
" Between the roaring blasts that shake 

The naked elder at the door. 
Though not one prattler to me speak. 

Their sleeping sighs delight me more. 
" Sound is iheir rest — they little know 

What pain, what cold their father feels ; 
But dream perhaps they see him now. 

While each the promised orange peels. 
" Would it were so! The fire burns bright, 

And on the warming trencher gleams ; 
In expectation's raptured sight 

How precious his arrival seems ! 
" I'll look abroad ! —'tis piercing cold ! — 

How this bleak wind assails his breast ! 
Yet there the parting clouds unfold : 

The storm is verging in ttic west. 
" There shines a star ! — O welcome sight ! — 

Through the thin vapours bright'ning still ! 
Yet, 'twas beneath the fairest night 

The murd'rer stain'd yon lonely hill. 
" Mercy, kind Heav'n ! such thoughts dispel ! 

No voice, no foot is heard around ! 
Perhaps he's near the haunted well 1 

Or by the gibbet or the pound ! 
" Distressing hour ! 'tia very late! 

O Mercy, Mercy, guide him home ! 
Hark !— then I heard the distant gate — 

Repeat it, echo ! quickly come .' 




I 



I 



D SELECT EXTRACTS FOR 1 

" One minute now will cease my feare— 

Or still more wretched must I be ! 
No ! surely Heav'n has spared out tears, 

I see him clothed in snow — 'tis he. — 
-' Where have you stray'd ? put down your load 

How have you borne the storm, the cold ? 
What horrors did I not forebode ! 

That beast is worth hta weight in gold." 
Thus spoke the joyful wife ; — then ran 

In grateful steams to hide her head : 
Dapple was housed, the weary man 

With joy glanced o'er the children's beJ 
" What all asleep ! — so best ; " he cried ; 

O what a night I've travdied through ! 
Unseen, unheard, I might have died; 

But Heav'n has brought me safe to yrtii 
" Dear partner of my nights and days. 

That smile becomes thee ! — Let us Uien 
l^arn, though mishap may cross our ways, 

It is not ours to reckon when." 

IlLooiinn. 



THE IMMORTAL SHND. 

When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah 1 whither strays the immonal mind > 
It cannot die, it cannot slay. 

But leaves its darken'd dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet's heavenly way? 
Or Rll at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 
Eternal, boundless, undecay'd, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all. 
All, all in earth, or skies display 'd, 

Shall it suriey, shall it recall : 
£nch fainter trace that memory holds 

So darkly of departed years. 
In one broad glnnce the soul beholds, 

.And all, that was, at once appears. 



■ READING OR RECITAriON. 

Before Creation peopled earth, 

Its eyes shall roll through cbaot back; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth. 

The spirit trace its rieiug ttack. 
And where the future mars or makes, 

Its glance dilate o'er all lo be, 
Willie sun is quench'd or system breaks, 

Fix'd in its own eternity. 

Above, or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure : 

An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 

lis years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing 

O'er all, through all, ils thought shall fly : 
A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die. 



TO THE LARK. 



Mount, child of morning, mount and sing, 
And gaily beat thy fluttering wing, 

And sound thy shrill alarms : 
Bathed in the fountains of the dew. 
Thy sense is keen, thy joys are new; 
The wide world opens to thy view, 

And spreads its earliest charoiB. 

Far shower'd around, the hill, the plain 
Catch the glad impulse of thy strain. 

And fling their veil aside ; 
While warm with hope and rapturous joy 
Thy thrilling lay rings cheerily. 
Love swells its notes and liberty. 

And youth's exulting pride. 

Thy little bosom knows no ill, 
'■ No gloomy thought, no wayward will : 
Tis sunshine all and ease. 



SELECT EXTRACTS FOR 

Like thy own plumes -along the sky. 
Thy tranquil days glide smoothly by 
No tract behind ihem as tiiey fly 
Proclaims departed peace. 

Twas thus my earliest hopes aspired, 
Twas thus with youthful ardour fired, 

I vainly thought to soar: 
To snatch from fate the dazzling prize. 

Beyond the beam of vulgar eyes. 

— Alas! th' unbidden sighs will rise. 

Those days shall dawn iio more. 

How glorious rose life's morning star ! 
In bright procession round her car, 

How danced the heavenly traia ! 
Truth beckon'd from her radiant throne. 
And Fame held high her starry crown. 
While Hope and Love look'd smiling do' 

Nor bade my toils be vain, 
Too soon the fond iHusion paas'd; — 
Tuo gay, too bright, too pure to last, 

[t melted from my gaze. 
And, narrowing with each coming year, 
Life's onward path grew dark and drear, i 
While pride forbade, the starting tear 

Would fall o'er happier days. 
Still o'er my soul, though chan^ and dead, 
One lingering, doubtful, beam is shed ; 

One ray not yet withdrawn ; 
And stilt that twilight soft and dear. 
That tells of friends and former cheer. 
Half makes me fain to linger here, — 

Half hope a second dawn. 
Sing on ! sing on ! What heart so cold,.' 
When such a tale of joy is told, 

But needs must sympathize ! 
As from some cherub of the sky 
I hail thy morning melody. — 
— Oh ! could I mount with thee o 
^ 1^,^. And share thy ecstacies ! 



1 
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HEADING OR RECITATION. 



SONG OF THE MKGIXS OF ISRAEL. 



Daughters of Israel t pntise the Lord of Hosts 1 
Break into song ! with harp and tabret lift 
Your voices up, and weave witli joy the dtrnce ; 
And to your twinklJDg rooUte(>9 loss alol't 
Your arms ; and from the Rnah of cymbals shake 
Sweet clangour, measuring the giddy maze. 

Shout ye ! and ye, make answer I Saul bath slai 
His thousands ; David his ten thousands slain. 

Sing a new song. 1 saw them in their rage, 
I saw the gleam ol' spears, the flash of sword*, 
That rang against our gales 1 The wanderer's watchij 
Ceased not. Tower answer'd tower: a warnin] 
Was heard witiiout ; the cry of woe within ! 
The shriek of virgins, and the wail of her 
The mother in Iilt anguish, who fore-wept, 
VVept at the breast her babe, as now no more. 

Shout ye t and ye, make answer ! Saul hath slaia \ 
His thousands; David his ten thousands slain. 

Sing a new song. Sp^ike not the insulting foe? 
1 will pursue, o'ertake, divide the spoil. 
My hand shall dash their infants on the stones ; 
The ploughshare of my vengeance shall draw out 
The furrow, where the tower and fortress rose. 
Before my chariot Israel's chiefs shall clank 
Their chains. Each side their virgin daughters groan ; 
Erewhile to weave my conquest on their looms. 

Shout ye ! and ye, make answer I Saul hath sl»in 
His thousands; David his ten lhoua:inds slain. 

Thou heard'st, O God of battle ! Tliou whose look 
Snappeth the spear in sunder. In lliy strength, 
A youth, thy chosen, laid thy champion low. 
Saul, Saul pursues, o'ertakes, divides the spoil, 
Wreathes round our necks those chains of gold, and rolei 
Our limbs with floating crimson. Then rejoice. 
Daughters of Israel ! from your cymbals siiake 
Sweet clangour, hymning God, the Lord of Hosts! 

Ye shout '. and ye, make answer ! Said hath slain 
His thousands j David hi:; ten ihougaiids alaiii. 



I 
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And darted thiougli ihe heavens : Behold llie gale 
Sang like a dirge ; and the white billuws lush 'J 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dash'd 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told i 
Of ghastly perils as they backward roU'd. 

The lovers driven along from hour to hour. 
Were helpless, hopeless, in the ocean's pow'r. 
— The storm continued, and no volte was hea 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 
Which sought a shelter an the quivering mast, I 
But soon home off by the tremendous blast, ^ 
Sank in the walers screaming. The great se& ^ 
Bared like a grave its bosom silently : 
Then sank and parted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at wai : The vessel Qew '■ 
Toward the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering aTar and wide the heavy spray 
That shone like loose snow as it passed away. 
At first, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed. 
And the grey curlew slanting dipped her side, 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
But some had sunk — the rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 
Each in the other's arms) sat viewing death : 
. She, for his sake in Tear, silently gasped. 
And he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning. — There 
They sate together in their sweet despair : 
Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and 'tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroider'd cloak to keep her warm ; 
She thanked him with a look upturned to his. 
The which he answered by a tender kiss. 
Pressed and prolonged to pain t her lip was cold, 
' ror mutely told, 

Barry Curswall. 




HEADING OR KECITATIOX. 

And breathiog myriads are breakiDg from night, 
To rejoice like us in motion snd light." 
Glide on in your beauty, ye youtbrul spheres ! 
To weave tlie dance thai measures ilie years. 
Glide on in the glory and gladness sent 
To tlie Tarthest wall of the tirmament. 
The boundless visible smile of him, 
To the veii of whose brow our lamps are dim. 



A STORM. 



There was a tempest brooding in the air 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And the sun seem'd to go in glory down ; 
One small black cloud (one only) like a crown, 
Touch'd his descending disk and rested there : 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and (although it blew and blew) 
Came on increasing, and across the blue 
Spread its dark shape, and left the sun behind. 
—The daylight sank, and the winds wailed uboul 
The bark wherein the luckless couple lay. 
And from the distant cloud came scattering out 
Rivers of fire : it seemed as though the day 
Had burst from out the billows far away. 
No pilot had they their small boat to steer 
.Aside from lOcks; no aea-wom mariner 
Who knew each creek and bay and shelt'ring steep, 
And all the many dangers of the deep. 
They fled for life,— (for happiness is life) 
And met the tempest in his hour of strife 
Abroad upon the waters : they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven ; 
And all around, the clouds, the air, the sea, 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquillity. 
And came to battle with their legions : Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunder roared aloud. 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pitle. 
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And darted through the heavens : Behold tlie gale 
Sang like a dirge ; and the white biliows lash'd 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dash'd 
Against tiie deep wave-hidden rocka, and told ■. 
Of ghastly perils as they backward roll'd. t| 

The lovers driven along from hour to hour, '^ 
Were helpless, hopeless, in the ocean's pow'r. 
— The storm continued, and no voice was heard,'T 
Save that of some poor solitary bird. 
Which sought a shelter on the quivering: mapi, "' 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast, 
Wank in the waters Bcreaminc;. The great sea 
Bared like a grave its bosom silently ; 
Tlien sank and parted like an angry thing 
With its own strength at wai : The vessel flew 
Toward the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roared as triumfihiag. 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 
That shone like loose snow as it passed away. 
At first, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 
And the grey curlew slantbg dipped her side. 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
Bui some had sunk — ihe rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 
Each in the other's arms) sat viewing death : 
Sha, for his sake in fear, silently gasped. 
And he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning. ' 
They sate together in their sweet despair : 
Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head. 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and 'tween her and the stoiH 
Drew hisembroider'd cloak to keep her warmt^ 
She thanked him with a look upturned to bis, ^ 
The which he answered by a tender kiss. 
Pressed and prolonged to pniii ! her lip w 
And nil her love and terror mutely told, 

— The I'essel struck 

Baku 



■ READING OK RECITATION. i 

ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 

" There in a God " all nature cries : 

A thousand tongues priKlaim 
His arm almighty, miod all-wise. 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 

To magnify his name. 
Thy name great Nature's sire divine 

Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads at whose fihrine 
Benighted nations blood and wine 

In vain libations pour. 
Yon countless worlds in boundless space. 

Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace. 
As the blue circle studs the face 

Of that enamelled flower. 
But, Thou, too, madest that floweret gay 

To glitter in the dawn ; 
The hand that fired the lamps of day, 
The blazing comet launch 'd away, 

Fainted the velvet lawa. 
" As falls a sparrow to the ground. 

Obedient to thj will;" 
By the same law those globes wheel round. 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
In one eternal system bound 

Oae order to fulHl. T^rd Bholoii 









I wandered 'raid the motley crowds 

In the boasted Marvel's walls; 
And idleness, deceit and sloth 

Defiled her ancient Halls. 
And I thought of the glorious days gon 

And of Spain's chivahic wreath ; 
I asked where the glory had vanished n 

And there arose the answer Death. 
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I wandered 'mid ihe niolky throng, 

In ihe boasted Marvel's walls; 
And I thought of the time when the turban'il hoi 

Possessed the Alcazar's Halls; 
And I spake, does no trace save this remain 

Of ihe Moorish pride and faith ? 
Have the signs and the tokens departed all }-b 

And there arose the answer Death. 
I wandered 'mid the lazy crowds, 

In the boasted Marvel's walls. 
With minds as dull as the smoke they drew- 

Beneath her ancient Halls ; 
And I said, are those gallant spirits gooe 

That lived but in glory's breath ? 
Oh ! where are the glotious sons of Spain 7 

And there arose the answer — Death, 
1 turned from amid the lounging crowds 

And left the Marvel's walls, 
And I wandered the only living thing 

In the Mausoleum's Halls ; 
And a voice as I pass'd came o'er my soul 

With a low but chilling breath, 
Thou miisest now 'mid the best of Spain, 

For these are the realms nf Death. 



THE CONVICT. 



The glory of evening was spread through the w 

On the slope of a mountain I stood. 
While the joy that precedes the calm season of n 

Rang loud through the meadow and wood. 
" And must we then part from a dwelling so faii^ 

In the pain of my spirit I said ; 
And, with a deep sadness, I turned to repair 

To the cell where the convict is laid. 
The thick-ribbed walls that o'er-shadow the ^te,rJ 

Resound and the dungeons unfold : 
^I pause, and at length through the glimmering g 
^. Thaloutcastof pity behold. 
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His black matted head on his shoulder is beni, 

And deep is the sigh of his breath, 
And with stedfast dejection his eyes are inleat 

On the fetters that link him to death. 
Tis sorrow enough on that visage to gaze. 

That body dismissed from his care ; 
But my fancy has pierced to hia heart, and pourtrsys 

More terrible images there. 
His bones are consumed and his life-blood is dried 

With wishes the past to undo ; 
And hiscrime,through the pains that o'erwhelm him descried. 

Still blackens and grows on the view. 
When from the dark synod, or blood-reeking 6eld, 

To his chamber the monarch is led ; 
All soothers of sense their soft virtue shall yield, 

And quietness pillows his head. 
But if grief self-consumed in oblivion would doze. 

And conscience her tortures appease ; 
'Mid tumult and uproar this man must repose 

In the comfortless vault of disease. 
When his fetters at night have so pressed on his limbs, 

That Ihe weight can no longer be borne ; 
If while a half-slumber his memory bedims. 

The wretch on his pallet should turn ; 
While the gaol mastiff howls at the doll clanking chain, 

From the roots of his hair there shall start 
X thousand sharp punctures of cold sweating pain, 

And terror shall leap at his heart. 
But now he half raises his deep sunken eye, 

And the motion unsettles a tear ; 
The silence of sorrow ii seems to supply, 

And asks me for why I am here. 
" Poor victim '. no idle intruder has stood 

With o'erweening complaisance our state to compare. 
But one whose first wish is the wish to be good. 

Is come as a brother thy sorrows to share. 
" At thy name, though Compassion her nature resign. 

Though in virtue's proud mouth thy report be a stain, 
My care, if the arm of the mighty were mine. 

Should place thee where yet thou might'st blossom again.'' 

WOHDSWOHTH. 
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WHAT MAKES A KING * 

'Tis not wealth that makes a king. 
Nor the purples' colouring, 
Nor a brow that's bound with gold. 
Nor gates on mighty hinges roll'd. 

The King is he, who void of fear, 
Looks abroad with bosom clear ; 
Who can tread ambition down, 
Nor be sway'd by smile or frown ; 
Nor for all the treasure cares 
That mine conceals or harvest wears, 
Or that golden sands deliver, 
Bosom'd in a glassy river. 

What shall move his placid might ? 
Not the head-long thunder-light. 
Nor the storm that rushes out 
To snatch the shivering waves about, 
Nor all the shapes of slaughter's trade, 
With forward lance, or fiery blade. 
Safe with wisdom for his crown, 
He looks on all things calmly down ; 
He welcomes fate, when fate is near, 
Nor taunts his dying breath with fear. 

Grant that all the kings assemble. 
At whose head the Scythians tremble ; — 
Grant that in the train be they 
Whom the Red-Sea shores obey. 
Where the gems and chi'ystal caves 
Sparkle up thro' purple waves ; 
Bring with these the Caspian stout, 
Who scorns to shut th' invader out ; 
And the daring race that tread 
The rocking of the Danube's bed ; 
With those again where'er they be. 
Who lapp'd in silken luiLury 
Feed, to the full, their lordly will ; — - 
The noble mind is monarch still. 

* This beautiful piece is a translation of part of a Chorus in Seneca'c 
Thyestes. 



r 



READING OR RECrfAtlOK- 



No need baa he of *ulgar force, 
Aniiour or arma or chested hone. 
Nor all liie iille darts that light 
From Parthian in his leigaed flight. 
Nor whirling roclcs Froin engiw* thrown 
That come to shake whole cities down. 

No : — to fear not eanhl; thing. 
IThs it is that makes the king, 
And all of us whoe'er we be. 

May c 



it this royalty. 
Lsieii Hust'i 



1 

4 



Lbioii Bust's FeatI of tit Peeli. 



THE GRAVE OP COLliSIBtS. 

Silence, solemn, awful, deep. 
Doth in that hall of death her empire ke«p ; 
Save when at times the hollow pavement, smote 

By solitary wand'rer's fool, amain 
From lofty dome, and arch, and aisle remote, 

A circling loud response receives again, 
The stranger starts to hear the growing sound. 

And sees ihe blazon 'd trophies waving near ; — 
" Ha ! tread my feet »o near that sacred ground ! " 
He stops and bows his head : — " Columbus restetb here !" 

Some ardent youth, perhaps ere from his home 

He launch his vent'rous bark, will hither ome. 

Read fondly o'er and o'er his graven name 

With feelings keenly touch 'd, — with heart of flatne ; 

Till, vnrapp'd in fancy's wild delusive dream. 

Times past, and long forgbtten, present Mem, 

To his charm'd ear, the easr-wind rising shrill, 

Seems through the Hero's shroud to whistle still. 

I'he clock's deep pendulum swinging, through the blast 

Sounds like the rocking of his lofty mast ; 

While fitful gusts rave like his clam'rous band, 

Mix'd with the accents of his high command. 

Slowly the stripling quits the pensive scene. 

And bums, and sighs, and weeps to be what he has been. 
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O ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead. 

The young, from slothful couch will start. 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 

Like them to act a noble part ? 

O ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When but for those, our mighty dead. 

All ages past a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion's murky bed, — 

A desert bare, a shipless sea ? 
They are the distant objects seen, — 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 

O ! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When mem'ry of the mighty dead 

To earth-worn pilgrim's wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed. 

That point to immortality ? 

A twinkling speck, but fix'd and bright. 
To guide us through the dreary night, 

Each hero' shines and lures the soul 

To gain the distant, happy goal. 
For is there one who musing o*er the grave 
Where lies interred the good, the wise, the brave. 
Can poorly think beneath the mould'ring heap. 
That noble being shall for ever sleep ? 
No; saith the gen'rous heart, and proudly swells, — 
" Tho* his cered corse lies here, with God his spirit dwells. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillif 
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RtlADlNG OR RECITAUON. 



TFIANATOPSIS. 



To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various lan^uag^e ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. — When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; — 

Go forth under the open sky, anil list 

To Nature's teachings, while from all around - 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air. — 

Comes a still voice — yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears 

Not in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth that nourish'd thee, shall cUiii 

Thy growth, to be resolv'd to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend'ring up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements. 

To be a brother to th' insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone — nor could'st thou wish 

Couch more mag^nificent: Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings— 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between 

The venerable woods — rivers that 



I 




I 

I 
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Id majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green — and, poured Tonnd tSi J 

Old Ocean's grey and melaocholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden buo, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that treftdJ 

The globe, are but au handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings — yet, the dead are tl 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them do* 

In their last steep — the dead reig;n there aloocii 

So shalt thou rest — and what if thou shalt fall"^ 

Unnoticed by the living— and no friend 

Take note of thy departure ! All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny: the gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before wiU chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 

And make their bed with thee ; as the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 

The youth in life's green spring, and he who goe^ 

In the full strength of years, matron, and roaid. 

The bow'd with age, the infant in the smiles, 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, wno in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale reahus of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, bu' sustain'd and sooth'd 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. Bkt t 
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READING OR RECITATION. 365 . 


' "* '">"'" ''^■THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 




Oh '. show me where is He, 




The high and holy One, 




To whom thou bend'st the knee. 




And pray'si, "Thy will be done!" 




1 hear thy voice of praise, 




And, lo! no form is near ; 




Thine eyes I see thee raise. 




But where doth God appear? 


Oh 


[ teach me who is God, and where his doriei shine. 


That I may kneel and pray, and call ihy Father mine. 




Gaze on that arch above — 




The glittering vault admire ! , 




Who taught those orba to move ? 




Who lit their ceaseless fire ? i 




Who guides the moon, to run i . ^m 




In silence through ihe skies ? ^H^f 




Who bids that dawning sun . ^^H 




In strength and beauty rise? ^^^ 


There view immenaily !— behold, my God Ih ihere— ~ 


The 


sun, Ihe moon, the stars, his majesty declare ! 




See, where the mountains rise ; 




Where thundering torrents foam ; ■ 




Where, veil'd in lowering skies, ^^H 




The Eagle makes hia home < ^^H 




Where aavage nature dwells, ' ^^^ 




My God is present loo — 




Through all her wildest dells 




Hia rootsteps I pursue : 


He 




Provides the daily food, which Vtilla the wild bird's scream. 




Look on that world of waves. 




Where finny nations glide ; 




Within whose deep, dark caves J 




The oeean-mnnstera hide ! 1 




His power ia sovereign there, 1 




To raise— to quell the stnnn ; M 


^^M 


The depths his bounty share, ' ^^^1 


1 


■n Where sport the scaly swarm : ' ^^^H 
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Tempests and calms obey the same almighty voice, 
Which rules the earth and skies, and bida the world rejuu 

Noi' eye nor thought can soar 

Where moves not he in might ; — 
He swelia the thutider's roar. 

He spreads the wingw of night. 
Oh ! praise the works divine ! 

Bow down thy soul in prayer ; 
Nor ask for other sign 

That God is every where— 
The viewless spirit he — immortal, holy, bless'd — 
Oh ! worship him in faith, and find eternal rest ! 

Hugh Hutti 



I 



TRUE ^■RIE^DSI[1P, 



1 am thy friend— Oh ! think on tiits, 
But not vehilst millions court thee ; 

Whilst sparkles high the cup of bliss, 
And powerful ones support thee. 

May uo harsh thought of me intrude. 
When soft allurements woo thee ; 

To darken with a shade so rude. 
The phantoms which pursue thee ! 

A thousand heads around thee bow — 
A thousand welcomeB meet thee, — 

A thousand smiles salute thee now — 
And countless friendships greet thee.^' 

Tlie flush of health is on thy cheek. 

The hopes of manhood fire thee, 
And through thy orbs of IJghlning, break 

The high thoughts that inspire thee. 

The meed of genius decks thy brow 

And Fame's loud trumpets laud thee, ' 

Thy youthful pulse beats high, for ibou 
Behold'st a world applaud thee. 



READLNG OR RECITATION. 

But wert thou sick, or sa<I, or lorn, 

Would that gay woilcl befriend thee * 
Ah 1 no i 'iwoulil turn in silent scorn, 

Should fate's dark clouds attend thee 1 
But 1 will stand like a rock in tbesea 

Whilst the tempest sweeps above thee ; 
And thy tristful heart as it clings to me. 

Shall feel how much I love thee. 
There's not on this cold selfish earth, 

A breast where love is brighter ; 
That trembling flower of heavenly birth 

No lily of earth is whiter. 
More dear those liquid orbs of tliine. 

Than other's smdes of gladness ; 
The paleness of thy brow divine 

More heavenly in its sadness. 
1 am thy friend ! Oh ! turn to me 

When sorrow's misid o'ectake thee. 
When ills of earth encompass thee 

And heartless oaee fortsake thee. 



n 



THE TENTH PLAGL'E.- 

The avenger of Jacob came down from on high, 
And his countenance blazed on the far troubled sky. 
And the boldest and bravest stood pale and aghast. 
As he dreadfully rode on the pestilent blast. 
And wide was the stroke — to each unsprinkled door 
His death gleaming meteor, the fierce cherub bore: 
Not a house could escape the fell swoop of his sword. 
From the cot of the slave to the dome of the lord, 
Then burst the wild death-cry and shriek of afTright, 
All flood-like and dire on the silence of night ; 
And the loud mingling clangour of curses and cries. 
On the wings of the tempest roli'd up to the skies. 
Then rose the deep sob of beart-bursting with grief. 
And the wild laugh of madness that mocks at relief, 
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And the moan that proclaims the full conqaest of care, 
0*er the heart stricken victims of icy despair. 

Then o'er her young babe did the mother^s tears run, 
As she prest to her bosom her first-bom son ; 
For its smiles they were fled and bereft of its breath, 
It convxdsively writhed in the tortures of death. 

Then sprang the proud youth from his couch of repose, 
And grasping his armour he ask'd for his foes ! 
Half way from its scabbard his bright falchion flies. 
When unwounded he staggers, falls prostrate, and dies. 

Then droop'd the lone widow, and gray was her head, 
By the son of her youth she was shelter*d and fed, 
Her pride and her comfort — she lived by his care, 
She flew to his couch — but her son was not there. 

She sought him and found him — ^he lay as he fell. 
And black as the sulphur-scorch'd demons of Hell, 
His cheek it was cold and his eye shot no ray, 
For his spirit had fled from its dwelling of clay. 

She lay down beside him — her tears ceased to flow. 
Not a sob nor a groan gave a sign of her woe ; 
Her course it was ended, her journey was done, 
And she pillow'd her head on the breast of her son. 

Hark ! hark ! how Egyptia the ruin bewails. 

Her beauty is withered, her puissance fails ; 

Her sons they are falPn, not in fields that are gory. 

They were struck without warning, and died without glory. 

But hark, on the wind rolls the voice of a song, 
Now louder and louder it echoes along ; 
Still higher and higher the swelling notes rise, — 
Tis the peean of multitudes piercing the skies. 

But whence is that host that with banners unfurl'd. 
Rolls on like the flood that o'er mastered the world ? 
And what are those wild notes that through the air sweep. 
Like the voices of winds when they burst from their sleep ? 

The men of that host are the children of Shem ; 
The fall of Egyptia is freedom to them ; 
No more shall the task-master torture his slave. 
Nor the Hebrew be laid in a bondsman's vile grave. 



READING OB IIECITATION. 2 

For the sword of Jehovah hath blazed on the land, 
And Israel is saved by the strength of his hand. 
And now their hosannahs they raise to that might. 
Which hath scattered o'er I^ypt destruction and night. 
J. Besne 



PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 

Star of the wide and pathless sea, 
Who lovesl on mariners to shine, 
e votive garments wet, to thee 



We hang, \ 
When o'er v 

Amid the warr 
We called n 

And hoped 

[ Star of the 



n thy holy shrine. 
LS flashed the surging brine, 
ing waters tost, 
other name but thine, 
hen other hope was lust. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 
ist and howling main, 
aik and lone in all the sky, 
[ And mountain- waves o'er ocean's plain 
Erect their stormy heads on high ; 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
f They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 
I The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
( And saves the foundering bark at sea. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 
^Star of the dark and slovmy sea, 

Peking tempests round us rave, 
[Thy gentle virgin-form we see 

Bright rising o'er the hoary wave. 
The howling storms that seem to crave 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet. 
Ave Maris Stella ! 
LStar of the desert waters wild, 



While soft the chor 
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I wandered 'mid the motley throng, 

In the boasted Marvel's walls ; 
And I thought of the time when the turban'd hosts 

Possessed the Alcazar's Halls; 
And I spake, does no trace save this remain 

Of the Moorish pride and faith ? 
Have the signs and the tokens departed all ? — 

And there arose the answer Death. 

I wandered 'mid the lazy crowds, 

In the boasted Marvel's walls, 
With minds as dull as the smoke they drew 

Beneath her ancient Halls ; 
And I said, are those gallant spirits gone 

That lived but in glory's breath ? 
Oh ! where are the glorious sons of Spain ? 

And there arose the answer — Death. 

I turned from amid the lounging crowds 

And left the Marvel's walls, 
And I wandered the only living thing 

In the Mausoleum's Halls ; 
And a voice as I pass'd came o'er my soul 

With a low but chilling breath, 
Thou musest now 'mid the best of Spain, 

For these are the realms of Death. 



THE CONVICT. 



The glory of evening was spread through the west, 

On the slope of a mountain I stood, 
While the joy that precedes the calm season of rest, 

Rang loud through the meadow and wood. 

" And must we then part from a dwelling so fair," 

In the pain of my spirit I said ; 
And, with a deep sadness, I turned to repair 

To the cell where the convict is laid. 

The thick-ribbed walls that o'er-shadow the gate, 

Resound and the dungeons unfold : 
I pause, and at length through the glimmering grate 

That outcast of pity behold. 



READING OB BEClTAnOS. 



For the sword of Jehorab haih blazed on ihe land, 
tnd Israel is Haved by the strength or his hand, 
Ind now their hoaannabs they rai»e to that might, 
kVhich hath scattered o'er E^pt dettructioa and ni^hr. 

J. Bexsett. 



1 



I. 



PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 



* 8tar of the wide and pathless sea. 
Who lovest on mariners to shine, 

Those votive garments wet, lo thee 
We hang, within th; hnly shrine. 

J When o'er us flashed the surging brine, 
Amid the warriog waters tost, 
We called no other name but thine, 
Anc 
Stai 
And 



And hoped w 



I 



'Star of the vast and howting marn, 

Wh?n da/k and lone >n all the Ay, 
And mountain- waves o'er ocean's plain 

Erect their stormy heads on high ; 

When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise their weeping eyes to thee ; 

The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 
Star of the dark and stormy aea. 

When wrecking tempests round us rave 
Thy gentle viigin-form we see 

Bright rising o'er the hoary wave. 

The howling storms that seem to crave 
.Their victims, sink in music sweet; 
[ The surging seas recede to pave 
iFhe path beneath thy glistening feet. 

Ave Maris Stella I 
Star of the desert waters wild, 

Who pitying hears the seaman's cry. 
The God of mercy, as a child 



On that chaa 



n loves [o lie 



While soft the chorus of the sky 
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Their hymns of tender mercy sin?, 
And angel voices name on high 
The Mother of the Heavenly King. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the deep ! — at that blest name 

The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame, 

That made the deep's foundations reel ; 

The soft celestial accents steal 
So soothing through the realms of woe. 

The newly damned a respite feel 
From torture in the depths below. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the mild and placid seas, 

Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown. 

Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 
O'er all that to the depths go down. 
With hymns of grateful transport own ; 

When gathering clouds obscure their light, 
And heaven assumes an awful frown. 

The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 

Ave Maris Stella ! 

Star of the deep ! when angel lyres 

To hymn thy holy name essay ; 
In vain a mortal harp aspires, 

To mingle in the mighty lay ! 

Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires. 

When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires. 

Ave Maris Stella. Letd 



THE FIRST SABBATH. 



Six days the heavenly host, in circle vast. 
Like that untouching cincture which enzones 
The globe of Saturn, compassed wide this orb, 
And with the forming mass floated along. 



r 



READING OR RECITATION. 



Ill rapid course, lliroug^h yet unlravelled space, 

Beholding God's stupendous power, — a world 

Bursting from Chaos at ihe urnniHi; will. 

And perfect eie the Bixth day's evening star 

On Paradise arose, Bleased that eve ! 

The Sabbath's harbinger, when, all complete, 

in freshest beauty Ironi Jehovau's hand. 

Creation bloomed ; when Eden's twilight face 

Smiled like a sleeping babe : the voice divine 

A holy calm breaUied o'er the goodly work . 

Mildly the sun, upon the loftiest trees. 

Shed mellowly a sloping beam. Peace reigned, 

And love, and gratitude ; the human pair 

Their orisons poured forth; love, concord, reigned. 

The falcon perched upon the blooming bough 

With Philomela, listened to her lay ; 

Among the antlered herd, the tiger couched 

Harmless ; the lion's mane no terror spread 

Among the careless ruminating flock. 

Silence was o'er the deep ; the noiseless surge. 

The last subsiding wave, — of that dread tumult 

Which raged, when Ocean at tlie mute command, 

Rushed furiously into his new-clefl bed, — 

Was gently rippling on the pebbled shore ; 

While, on the swell, the sea-bird with her head 

Wing-veiled, slept tranquilly. The host of heaven, 

Entranced in new delight, speechless adored ; 

Nor stopped their fleet career, nor changed their forra I 

Encircular, 'till on tliat hemisphere, — 

In which the blissful garden sweet exhaled 

Its incense, odorous clouds, — the Sabbadi ditwn 

Arose ; then wide the flying circle oped. 

And soared, in semblance of a mighty rainbow. 

Silent ascend the choirs of seraphim ; 

No harp resounds, mute is each voice; the burst 

Of joy and praise, reluctant they repress, 

For love and concord all things so attuned 

To harmony, that Earth must have received 

The grand vibration and to the centre shook : 

But soon as to the starry altitudes 

They reached, then what a storm of sound tremendous. 

Swelled through the realms of space 1 The morning stars 

Together sang, and all the sons of Ciod 
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Shouted for joy ! Loud was the peal, so loud 
As would have quite overwhelmed human sense * 
But to the earth it came a gentle strain 
Like softest fall breathed from JEolian lute, 
When 'mid the chords the evening gale expires. 
Day of the Lord ! creation's hallowed close ! 
Day of the Lord ! (prophetical they sang) 
Benignant mitigation of that doom, 
Which must, ere long, consign the fallen race, 
Dwellers in yonder star, to toil and woe ! 

Grahame. 



THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 

There is a voice of magic power 

To charm the old, — delight the young. 
In lordly hall, in rustic bower, 

In every clime, in every tongue; 

Howe'er its sweet vibrations rung 
In whispers low, in poets lays, 

There lives not one who has not hung 
Enraptured on the voice of praise. 

The timid child at that soft voice, 
Lifts for a moment's space the eye ; 

It bids the fluttering heart rejoice. 
And stays the step prepared to fly: 
'Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, 

And flushes o'er that rosy face, 
Whilst shame and infant modesty 

Shrink back with hesitating grace. 

The lovely maiden's dimpled cheek 
At that sweet voice still deeper glows ; 

Her quivering lips in vain would seek 
To hide the bliss her eyes disclose. 

The charm her sweet confusion shows, 
Oft springs from some loud broken word. 
Oh praise ! to her how sweetly flows 

Thine accent from the loved one heard ! 

The hero when a people's voice 
Proclaims their darling victor near. 



READING OR REdTATIOX. 

Keels be Dot ihtn hts mmI r^ocoe. 

Their dtoata of lore of pniv lo hew * 

Yes 1 fame lo genefous ouaib is dtw, 

li pierces to their inmoat core. 

He weeps who Decer abed a lev. 
He tiembles who ne'er Bhook beJocc 
The poel loo — ah l well I deeai 

Small is the need tbe ule to idl. 
Who knows not that bis tlioagbl, bia dream. 

On thee at aoon, at midn^t dwell '. 

Who knows not that thv magic spdl 
Can charm his every care away? 

In memory cheer his gloomy cdl ; 
Id hope can lead a deaiUess day. 
Tis sweet to watch afiection'a eye. 

To mark the tear with lovp replete. 
To feel the sofUy breathing >igfa. 

When friendship's lips the tones repeat ; 

But oh ! a thousand times more sweet. 
The praise of those we love to hear I 

Like balmy showers in summer heal. 
It falls upon the greedy eat. 
The lover lulls his rankling wound 

By dwelling on hit fair one's name : 
Tbe mother listens for the sound 

Of her young warrior's growing fame ; 

Thy voioe can soothe the mourning dame 
Of her soul's wedded partner riven. 

Who cherishes the hallowed flame 

Parted on earth, to meet in heaven ; 

That roice can quiet passion's mood : 

Can humble merit raise on high ; 
And from tbe wise and from the good 

It breathes of immortality. 

There is a lip there is an eye 
Where most I love to see it shine; 

To hear it speak, to feel it sigh — 

M y mother ! need I say 'tis thine ? 

Miss M 
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GERTRUDE VON DER WART. 

* She is here supposed to be standinf near the Radi when her boaband perisl 

Her hands were clasp'd^ her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed — 

All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold^ 

The holy heaven above ; 
Its pale stars watching to behold 

The might of earthly love. 

'< And bid me not depart," she cried, 

<* My Rudolph, say not so ! 
This is no time to quit thy side ; 

Peace, peace, I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 

When death is on thy brow \ 
The world ! what means it ? — mine is here- 

I will not leave thee now. 

" I have been with thee in thine hour 

Of glory and of bliss ; 
Doubt not its memory's living power 

To strengthen me through this ! 
And thou mine honoured love and true. 

Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won.** 

And were not these high words to flow 

From woman's breaking heart? 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 

She bore her lofty part ; 
But oh ! with such a glazing eye. 

With such a curdling cheek 

Love, love ! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only thou «hould'st speak ! 

The wind rose high, but with it rose 

Her voice, that he might hear : 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose^ 

To happy bosoms near. 
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Vi'h\]e she sat striving with detpair ^^^| 


Beside his tortured Toim, ^^^H 


And pouring her deep soul in prayer ^^^^^^^H 


Forth on the rushing storm. ,^^^^^^^^M 


She wiped the death-damps from his braw,^^^^^^^^| 


With her pale hands and soft, '-^^^^^^^M 


Whose touch upon the lute chords low, ^^^^^^H 


Had atili'd his heart so oft. ^^^1 


She spread her mantle o'er his breast, ^^H 


She bathed his lips with dew, ^^H 


And on his cheeks such kisses press'd, ^^^| 


As hope and joy ne'er knew. ^^^| 


Oh ! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, ^^^| 


Enduring to the last ! ^^^| 


She had her meed one smile in death ^H 


And his worn spirit pass'd. i^^H 


While e'en as o'er a martyr's grave, .^H 


She knelt on that sad spot : ^H 


And weeping, bless'd the God who gave ' 


Strength to forsake it not ! Mrs. Heua\s. 


LIFE'S LIKENESS. ^^H 


Life is— what? ^^| 


It is the shooting of a star, ^^^| 


That gleams along the trackless air, ^^H 


And vanishes, almost to nought; ^^^| 


And such is man,— ^^M 


He shines and flutters for a span, ^^^^^^M 


forgot. ^^^^^^^1 


'^^^^^H 


It is the renneil of the rose, M^^^^^M 


That blooms but till the east wind blows, ^^^^^H 


Then ail entombed in sweets, doth fade and rot ; ^^M 


And such is man,— ^H 


He struts in bravery for a span, ^^M 


And is forgot. ^^^H 


Life i^^M 


It is a dew-drop of the morn, ^^^H 


That quiv'ring hangs upon the thorn, ^^H 
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And such is man, — 
He*s steep*d in sorrow for a span. 
And melts forgot. 

Life is — ^what ? 
A stone whose fall doth circles make, 
On the smooth surface of the lake. 
Which spread till one and all forsake the spot ; 
And such is man, — 
Midst friends he revels for a span. 

And is forgot. 

Life is — what ? 
It is a bubble of the morn 
Raised by a little globe of rain, 
Whose heir destroys the fabric it hath wrought ; 
And such is man, — 
Swelled into being for a span, 

And broke, forgot. 

Life is-— what ? 
A shadow on the mountain's side, 
A rock that doth in ether hide, 
Driven by the northern gale in tempests fraught ; 
And such is man, — 
He hangs on greatness for a span, 
And is forgot 

Life is — ^what ? 
It is the sound of cannon near. 
Which strikes upon the startled ear. 
And ceases ere we can distinguish aught ; 
And such is man, — 
He frights and blusters for a span, 
And is forgot. 

Life is — ^what ? 
It is the swallow's sojournment 
Which ere the summer's robe is rent, 
Flies to some distant bourne by instinct taught ; 
And such is man, — 
He rents his dwelling for a span 

And flits — forgot. 



READIXG OH RIXITATION. 



r Oh yes ! and had I time I'd tell 
I A hundred shapes more transient still, 

I 6iit whilst I speak, fate whets his slaughtero 
[' And such is man — 

I While reck'ning o'er life's little span 

Death enils the strife. 



THE DEFENCE OF ACRE. 

Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dead, 
Whose giant force Britannia's armies led ! 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the figlit, 
Still pour'd confusion on the Soldan'a might ; 
Lords of the biting aie and beamy spear, 
Wide- conquering Edward, lion Richard, hear '. 
At Albion's call your crested pride resume, 
And burst ihe marble slumbers of the tomb 1 

Vour sons behold, in arm, in heart the same. 
Still press the footsteps of parental fame, 
To Salem still their generous aid supply, 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry 1 

When he, from towery Malta's yielding isle, 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 
Th' Apostate chief, — from Misraim's subject shore 
To Acre's walls his trophied banners bore ; 
When the pale desert mark'd his proud array, 
And Desolation hoped an ampler sway; 
What hero then triumphant Gaul dismay 'd ? 
What arm repell'd the victor Renegade? 
Britannia's champion 1 — bathed in hostile blood. 
High on the breach the dauntless Seaman stood : 
Admiring Asia saw th' unequal Gght, — 
E'en the pale crescent bless'd the Christian's might. 
Oh day of death ! Oh thirst, beyond controul 
Of crimson conquest in th' Invader's soul ! 
The slain, yet warm, by social footsteps trod, 
I^O'er the red moat supplied a panting road ; 
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0*er the red moat our conquering thunders flew. 
And loftier still the grisly rampire grew. 
While proudly glow'd above the rescued tower 
The wavy cross that marked Britannia's power. 

Heber. 



THE HOLLY TREE. 

Reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves 
Order'd by an intelligence so wise. 
As might confound the Atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

1 love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree, 

Can emblem see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere. 
To those who on my leisure would intrude, 

Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home, amid my friends, Fd be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

A.nd should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 

Some harshness show. 
All vain austerities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 
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And as, when all the si 

So bright and green. 
The Holly leaves their fadeleM hues display 

l£9s bright tlian they; 
But when the bare and winiry woods we see. 
What then so cheerrul as the Holly Tree ? 
So serious should my youth appear amoiig 

The thoughtless throng 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 



HOME, SWEtT HOME. 

Some love to range the world's wide round, 

Some court ihe city's giddy charms, 
Some list the trumpet's clanging sound, 

Joy'd at the thought of war's alarms ; — 
Ambitious arts and pleasure's smiles. 

With deep distrust / cautious flee. 
And glory's vain deceitful wiles. 

For home, STseet home, is all to me ! 
Fond hopes of wealth, vain dreams of ease. 

Of future riches, future rest. 
And all that fancy's self could please, 

Fill the void chasm of many a breast; 
They seek the busy haunts of life. 

Explore the desert, brave the sea. 
For these they join in worldly strife. 

But home, sjeeel home, is all to me ! 
Loved home ! dear scene of every bliss 

That clings around my grateful heart! 
My Mary's smile ! my infant's kiss I 

What purer joys can life impart ? 
Content with what my God has given, 

1 live what others wish to be ; 
Enjoying earth and hoping heaven, 

My home, tweet home, is all to me ! 
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THE MOURNFUL HARP. 

My harp no more is twined ivith flowers. 
The bough on which I leant is rotten ; 

Yet all the joys that once were ours. 
Are far too sweet to be forgotten. 

No string will sound to pleasure*s touch ; 

No note awake that speaks of gladness : 
Such is my mournful harp, and such 

The heart that thou hast doom'd to sadness. 

In vain for me the spring bequeaths 
The calm where beauty's wing reposes ; 

In vain for me the summer breathes 
Its blushing flowers and fields of roses. 

In vain for me the joyful hearth — 

The cheeks that glow, the eyes that glisten ; 
In vain the syren voice of mirth ; 

I heed not, — hear not— cannot listen. 

Will pity to thy breast repair. 
When grief o'er error is repenting ? 

Yes, thou who art as angel fair. 
Wilt as an angel be relenting. 

And then my harp in ecstacy 

Will sound — 'tis alway sad without thee ; 
And bliss will come again, and I 

Will sing in thrilling strains about thee. 



FRIENDS. 

Friend after friend departs ; 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of heart*. 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Dying or living none were blest. 
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Beyond the flight of time — 

Beyond the reign of death — 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath ; 
Nor life's affections transient fire 
Whose sparks fly upward and expire ! 

There is a world above 

Where parting is unknown, — 
A long eternity of love 

Form'd for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere. 

Thus star, by star declines. 

Till all are past away; 
As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day : 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in heaven's own light. 

Montgomery. 



CCEUR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS FATHER. 

While the body of Henrv II. was luring in state in the Abbey-church of Fontevraud, 
It was visited by Kicbard Cceur de Lion, who, on beholding it, was struck with horror 
■od remorse, and reproached himself bitterly for that rebellious conduct, which had been 
the means ot bringing his father to an untimely grave. 

Tocrhes were blazing clear, 

Hymns pealing deep and slow. 
Where a King lay stately on his bier, 

In the church of Fontevraud ; 
Banners of battle o'er him hung. 

And warriors slept beneath. 
And light, as the noon's broad light was flung 

On the settled face of Death. 

On the settled face of Death, 
A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by censer's breath* 
Yet it fell still brightest there 
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As if each deeply furrowed trace 

Of earthly years to show 

Alas ! that scepter'd mortars race 

Had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept 

By many a long dark stole, 
As the kneeling priests, round him that slept. 

Sang mass for the parted soul. 
And solemn were the strains they pour'd 

In the stillness of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword; 

And the silent King in sight. 

There was heard a heavy clang, 

As of steel-girt men the tread, 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang. 

With a sounding thrill of dread. 
And the holy chaunt was hush'd awhile, 

As by the torches flame 
A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, 

With a mail-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look, 

A dark glance high and clear, 
But his proud heart through his breast-plate shook, 

When he stood beside the bier. 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow. 

And clasp'd hands o'er it rais'd ; 

For his Father lay before him low. 

It was CcBur de Lion gazed. 

And silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast ; 
But there's more in late repentant love. 

Than steel may keep suppressed. 
And his tears brake forth at last, like rain. 

Men held their breath in awe. 
For his face was seen by his warrior train, 

And he reck'd not that they saw 

He look'd upon the dead. 
And sorrow seem'd to lie, 
A weight of sorrow ev'n as lead, 
Pale on the fast shut eye. 



"Ok,Fulicr! ksnM 
Speak to ne, Fubet! ««cc a^ 



A]aj ! my ^aJSXj pcide aail n ! 

Were bM tkia aetk «■' 
I would gife EariMt^ci 

To hew Ihce UcM *7 n*. 

" Speak to mw au^tr gnef ; 

Ere ao« liK daM kaA ■an'd 1 
Hear me ! but h« 

My King! I ant he he>i4 !— 
Hush'd, haili'd !— hw b it that 1 c4 

Aod that thos SHPenat noc? 
When was k thmT— Woe, woe^ (br »B 

The lore aj tcnl (Kg«t ! 

r •* Hit Mine Inin 1 aw 
■ SoKitt.aondlybri^! 
■hd. Father, F^dwr ! hrt far ae, 
r^hey had Mt beea lo «bce ! 
I bore thee dowa, high hcan! at bai 

No longn coaifft thoa r 

Ob! fOTonenoMatoTdcpHi, 

To kaednMli^'FaffiR!* 



"Thou mn lie wiUetf K^. 




" Hiou thu my boyhood'a f^Ut 

Did'«t teke rowl joy to be t 

The timea I ha*e cporled at Ay wde. 
And cUmb'd thy panal knee t 



3iM SELiJCT exul&cis for 

My Siiic, 1 «* tlkuee ine, 

Hov viU tkai sad stilik £fece of tliiiie 

LoakMiM:tilllf&iieE" M&s. Hemaii. 



THE STAR OF BETHLEHE31. 



When manball'd on the m^tj plain. 

The gtittTiing host bestod die sky ; 
One star alone, of all the train. 

Can fix the sinner*s wandering eje. 

Hark! hark ! to God the chonis breaks. 

From everj host, from every gem ; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

ODce on the ragiDg seas I rode. 
The storm was loud, the night was dark. 

The ocean yawn'd — and rudely blow'd 
The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze. 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was roy guide, my light, my all, 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm and danger's thrall, 

It lead me to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor*d — my perils o'er, 

V\\ sing, first in night's diadem, 
For ever and for evermore, 

The Star, the Star of Bethlehem. 

KiRKE White. 



.1 
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FALL OF JERrS,U 



._B thus acniil thy pride and luxarv, 

ti Earth ! shall that last comiog bunt on thee. 

That secret comiog of the Son of M»b. 
"'When all the cherub- throning cloudi tfaati (hiae. 
Irradiate with his bright adranciog s^. 

When the Great Husbaodoian shall wave hi* fan. 
Sweeping like chaff, thy wealth and pomp awaj : 
Still to the noontide of that Dightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 
The buyer and the seller still shall meet. 

And marriage-feasts begin their jocund strain 
Slill to the pouring out the Cup of Woe : 
Till Earth a drunkard reeling to and fro. 
And mountains raolteu by his burning feet, 
, And Heaven his presence own, all rent with furnace 1 

The hundred-gated cities then, 
The towers and temples named of men 

Eternal, and the thrones of K.ingg ; 
The gilded summer palaces. 
The earthly bowers of love and ease, 

Where still the bird of pleasure sings ; 
Ask ye the destiny of them '! 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Tea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 

'Gainst earth and heaven God's standard i» uafurl'd ; 
The skies are shrivelled like a burning icioll, 

And the vast common doom eoKpulcbri:* (Ik worW 

»0h '. who shall then survive ? 
Oh ! who shall stand and live? 
When all that hath been, is no more : 
When for the round earth hung in «ir, 
With all its consiellatKHi* fair 
In the sky's aiore caamy : 
When for the breathing c«r1b aaa f^aiUMM •«•, 

U but a fiery deluge wiOiiMt iktM, 
Heaving along (be sbfH trafaud wm4 4ittk, 
A fiery deluge, and mitkawk %m tA, 



i 
1 
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Farewell to thee, who from our eyes 

Art shrouded by the tears that blind us ; 
Each passing breeze shall waft our sighs, 
To those we love and leave behind us ! 

Yet though we roam 

Far, far from home 

Whatever storms may hover o'er us ; 

Where'er we rove. 

With thoughts of love 
We turn to thee — the land that bore us ! 

Our Home ! oh, still that magic name 

Shall breathe a holy spell around us — 
And make us, e'en *mid shouts of fame, 
Sigh for the early links that bound us. 
The flowery ties 
The young bright eyes. 
That still in dreams seem watching o'er us; 
Oh ! while we rove, 
The forms we love 
Still people thee — the land that bore us. 

The storms may rise, the winds may roar. 

Triumphant still we sail through danger 
For we behold the land once more 
That welcomes back the weary stranger. 

The port we hail, 

Furl up our sail. 
While those we love stand mute before us ; 

No more we rove. 

With joyful love 
We leap on thee — the land that bore us. 



A FATHER'S GRIEF. 



To trace the bright rose fading fast 

From a fair daughter's cheek, 
To read upon her pensive brow 

The fears she will not speak ; 
To mark that deep and sudden flush 

So beautiful and brief — 
Which tells the progress of decay ; — 

This is a Father's grief. 
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When languour from her joyless couch 

Has scared sweet sleep away, 
And heaviness that comes with night 

Departs not with the day ; 
To meet the fond endearing smile 

That seeks, with false relief. 
Awhile to calm his bursting heart 

This is a Father's grief. 

To listen where her gentle voice 

Its welcome music shed. 
And find within his lonelv halls 

The silence of the dead ; 
To look unconsdonslv for her. 

The chosen and the chief 
Of earthly jovs — and look m vain — 

This is a Pother's grief. 

To stand before the sufiferer's couch 

While life is ebbing fast. 
To mark that once illomined eve 

With death s doll film o'ercast ; — 
To watch the straggles of the frame 

When earth has no relief. 
And hopes of heaven are breathed it. vun , — 

This is a Fathers ^neL 

And not when tliat dread hour ir pur.. 

And life is pain no mor^e. 
Not -when the dreary tomb it clt«e'J 

O'er her so loved before ; 
Not then does kind oblivjoL ccrta^ 

To lend his woes lelkf . 
Bat with him to tlie grai^ ut t#ea*^. 

A Father's iKX^Usi^iidL 

For oh ! to dnr % motiwr'c vsun 

m 

Another babe mar \Ai0ofa., 
Bat what remainf on eartL ii/f um 

Whose last is is tbe ttmiv ' 
To think his child is bifsc uy^r**: 

To hope ibeir petiii^ vr«esf : 
These, these mar ww^Qut — mr f«f»fU. ^^*^ 

Can heal a fathers tT^^ 
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ON THE DEITY. 

There is a voice in every leaf, 

A voice in every rill ! 
A voice that speaketh everywhere, 
In flood and fire, thro' earth and 

A tongue that's never still. 

lis the Great Spirit wide diffused 

Through every thing we see I 
That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious — life and 
Time and Eternity. 

I see Him in the blazing sun 
And in the thunder cloud ; 
I hear Him in the mighty roar 
That rusheth through the forestft^ 
When winds are piping loud. 

I see Him, hear Him, every whei 
In all things— darkness, light, 
Silence and sound ; but most of 
When slumber's dusky curtains fal 
At the dead hour of night. 

I feel Him in the silent dews 
By grateful earth betray'd ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 
The soft south-wind, the breath of fl< 
The sunshine and the shade. 

And yet (ungrateful that I am ! ) 

I've turned in sullen mood, 
From all these things whereof he sai* 
When the great whole was finished, 
That they were " very good." 

My sadness on the loveliest things 

Fell like unwholesome dew 

The darkness that encompass'd me. 
The gloom I felt so palpably, 
Mine own dark spirit threw. 
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Yet he was patient, slow (o wrath. 
Though every day provoked 

By selfish, pining, discontent. 

Acceptance cold or negligent. 
And promises revoked. 

And still the same rich feaat was spread 

For my insensate heart 

Not always so — I woke again. 

To join Creation's rapturous strain, 

'■ Lord how good thou art! " 
The clouds drew up, the ahadowg fled, 

The glorious sun broke out, 
And love, and hope, and gratitude, 
DispelI'd that miserable mood. 

Of darkness and of doubt. 



SOLITUDE. 



I have been where the violets bloom. 
Where the Heather sheds its rich prfume, 
Where the gay birds chirp'd in wild detighl, 
Tho' man was distant from my sight. 
Where nought was seen, save the herbage rude. 
But yet it was not Solitude. 

I have been on the vessel's deck. 
Upon Ocean's face a scarce view'd speck ; 
Above, but the sky, and below, but the wave. 
The tomb for the mind, and the body's grave, 
When the scene with silence seem'd imbued. 
But yet it was not Solitude. 

1 have been in my chamber lone, 

Thinking of ages past and gone, 

Voice nor sound have been with me. 

But 1 have felt the glow of the spirit free ; 

With the voice of the soul I have been endued, 

And have spurned at the thought of Solitude. 

I have been in the rich Parterre, 
The voices of flowers mingle there; 
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I've marked the set of the glowing sun, 

Prouder tlian, aye, when his race is run; 

Alone the fragrant walks I've trod. 

But yet i have felt not Solitude. 

I have been on the mountain side. 

And have watched the course of the rushing tide, 

BouiidiDD; and leaping down it goes, 

Like the might of the warrior crushing his foes. 

The grey stone and stream were all I view'd, 

But I felt it not as SoLiTLtDB. 

I have been on the level plain, 

And have watched the course of the stream again ; 

Plaeid and sweet it has glided along, 

Like the gentle notes of a far-otf song, 

Or a symbol of broken peace renewed, ^^^H 

But 1 never thought it SoLiTtroE. ^^H 

The Earth on her bosom has felt me lie, ^^^| 

As I watched the moon as she rolled on hi^^^ 

And the "Starry host" that gathered there, 

To people the multitudinous air ; 

Oh ! who but a soul, untaught and rude. 

Would call thai feeling Solitude. 

But I have been in a mingled throng. 

And have seen the dance, and heard the aotig. 

And thoughts of the clay of mortality. 



TO THE MOOS. 



1 



O Moon ! the oldest shades 'mongst oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in : 
O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holler din 
The while they feel thy airy fellowship, 
Thou dost bless every where, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kint 
Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields div 
Innumerable mountains rise, and n: 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thin^ 
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Vnd yet tby benediction passeth not 
3ne obscure hiding-place, one little gpot 
Where pleasure may be sent : the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee : thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house. The mighty deeps. 
The monstrous sea is thine — thy myriad sea I 
O Moon ! far-spooming Ocean bows to thee. 
And Tellus feels his forehead's cumbrous load. 

What is there in ihee, Moon I that thou shouldat it 
My heart so potently ? When yet a child 
t oft have dried my tears when thou hast smiled. 
Thou seem'dst my sister : hand in hand we went 
From eve to morn across the firmament. 
No apples would I father from the tree, 
Till thou had'st cool'd their cheeks deliciously : 
No tumbling water ever spake romance, 
But when my eyes with thine thereon could dance ; 
No woods were green enough, no bower divine, 
Until thou lifted'st up thine eyelids tine : 
In sowing time ne'er would 1 dibble take, 
Or drop a seed till thou wast wide awake; 
And, in the summer-tide of blossoming 
No one but thee hath heard me blithely sing. 
And mesh my dewy flowers all the night. 
No melody was like a passing spright, 
ir it went not to solemnize thy reign. 
Yes, in my boyhood, every joy and pain 
By thee were fashioned to the self-same end ; 
And as 1 grew in years, still didst thou blend 
With ail my ardours; thou wast the deep glen. 
Thou wast the mountain-top — the sage's pen — 
The poet's harp — the voice of friends— the sun. 
Thou wast die river —thou wast glory won ; 
Thou wast ray clarion's blast — thou wast my steed— 
My goblet full of wine — my topmost deed : — : 
Thou wast ihe charm of women, lovely Moon, 
O what a wild and harmonized tune 
My spirit stmck from all the beautiful ! 
On some bright essence could 1 lean, and lull 
Myself to immortality. Keat's Emlj'H'o 
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THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. ] 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 

They fill'd one house wilh glee— 
Their graves are aever'd far and wide, 

By mount and Blreain and sea ! 
The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow. 
She had each folded flower tn sight 

Where are those dreamers now ? 
One 'midst the forest of the west 

By a dark stream is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar's shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea hath one. 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where Southern vines are dress'd 

Above the noble slain. 
He wcapl his colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves by soft winds fann'd, 
She faded 'midst Italian flowers. 

The last of that bright band. 
And parted thus, ikej/ rest who play'd 

Beneath the same gieen tree. 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 

Around one parent knee ! 
They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheer'd with song the hearth — 
Alas for love, if Ihou wert all, 

And nought beyond, on earth ! Mrs. H 
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MOZART'S REQIjlCH. 



1 



A Requiem ! and for whom ? 

For beauly in its bloom ' 
For valour faU'n — a broken rose or aword t 

A dirge for King or Chief, 

With pomp of (tatelj grief. 
Banner, and larch, and waving plume deplored *. 

Not 80— it is not so '. 

The warning voice I know, 
From other worlds a strange mysterious lone ; 

A solemn funeral air, 

It called me to prepare. 
And my heart answered secretly — my own ! 

One more then — one more strain, 

In linkn of Joy and pain 
Mighty the troubled spirit to enthral ! 

And let me breathe my dower. 

Of passion and of power. 
Full into that deep lay — the last of all I 

The last ! — and I must go 
From this bright world below. 
This realm of sunshine, ringing with sweet sound ! 
Must leave its festal skies 
I With all their melodies, 

^That ever in my breast glad echoes found. 
Yet have I known it long : 
Too restless and too strong 
Within this clay hath been th' o'er- mastering fiame; 
Swift thoughts, that came and went, 
Like torrents o'er me sent, 
Have shaken as a reed, my thrilling frame. 

Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
« beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
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I strive with yearnings vain, 

Tbis spirit to detain, 
Of the deep liarmonies that past me roll ! 

Therefore, disturbing dreams 

Trouble the secret streams 
And founts of music that o'erflow my bre; 

Something far more ilivine 

Than may on earth be mine. 
Haunts my worn heart and wilt not let me 

Shall I then /ear the tone 

That breathes from worlds unknown ?^ 
Surely these feverish aspirations there 

Will grasp their full desire. 

And this unsettled fire 
Burn, calmly, brightly, in immortal air. 

One more then — one more strain. 

To earthly joy and pain, 
A rich, and deep, and passionate farewell ! 

I pour each fervent thought 

With fear, hope, trembling fraught, 
Into the notes tbat o'er my dust shall swell. 

Mrs. He»*« 



IRAD, A SON OF CAIN, 



Flash on, ye lightnings 1 till yeVe wrenched 

Earth's last torn bough away ! 
Rise, rise ye waters 1 till ye have quenched 

Tlie sickly eye of day ! 
Here, on this parting speck of land. 

Defying thee and death, I stand 

Life s latest thing of clay, 
Whose dust may into darkness fiill. 
Whose spirit shall survive ye all. 
Sun, fare -thee- well ! death's rolling haze 

Swathes round thy god-like hue; 
Ah I how unlike those happy days. 

When, on the n - ■ ■ ■ 
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We worshipped thy departing light — 
The brave — the beautil'ul — ilie bfiglit ! 

Now, to my lonely view, 
Tiiou look'st amid each closing cloud. 
Like earth's last spirit in iis shroud. — 

Hark ! from their everlasting ihrones 

The giant hills are hurled, 
While roused creation madly groans 



nclas 



) the 



)rld ! 



The mighty eagles that have flown 
For many a day, now weary grown. 
With their strong pinions furled, 
Fall screaming in that ocean's war. 
Whose billows roll without a shore. 

Hell laughs at Heaven, whose lightniiiL' set 

The millions such as I, 
Who never dream'd in happier yeara, 

la the wild deep to die 1 
Their countless forma float past me tt'iw. 
With faded cheek and ghastly brftw, 

With dim and blood-shot eye, 
Fix'd where is heard Jehovah's voice 
In thunder, bidding death rejoice ! 

Thou ocean ! thunder vet, and fla-h 

Above the highest hill ; 
But there is none to hear thee d.,sh — 

The soul of life is still ; 
None but those dwellers of the Ark 
Can list, from their sky-guarded baik. 

The great Eternal's will, 
Yet can they lift the voice of praise 
Lone in the Earth of their young davs. 

(ihe Arkjiti. 

Drift on, proud bark of God !— drift on, 

I seek no home in thee ; 
1 could not live when there are none 
To taste life's cup with me ! 
Earth's young and beautiful are dead, 
Her glorious millions perished — 

Their grave is in the sea : 
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Then be my home, where death has hurl'd 
Tlie joys of an exiinguished world 1 

(ife springs off" the rock, and the ark passes on, 
D. MooKt. 



THE DYING GIRL'S LAMENT. 

Why does my mother steal away 

To hide her struggling tears ; 
Her trembling touch betrays uncheck'd 

The secret of her fears ; 
My father gazes on my face 

With yearning earoest eye ; 

And yet there's none among them a 

To tell me I --"■-' 



, among them ail, 



My little sisters press around 

My sleepless couch, and bring 
With eager hands their garden gifi. 

The first sweet buda of spring ; 
\ wish they'd lay me where those flowers 

Might lure them to ray bed. 
When other Springs and Summers bloom. 

And /am with the dead. 

The stinshin 

Glitt'ving, 
As if it knew my hand too weak. 

To shade me from its glare I 
How soon 'twill fall unheeded on 

This death-dew'd glassy eye ! 
Why do tliey fear to tell me so ? 

I know ihat 1 must die, 
Tlie summer winds breathe softly through 

My lone, still, dreary room : 
A lonelier and a stiller one 

Awaits me in the tomb ! 
But no soft breeze will whisper there. 

No mother hold my head ! 
It is a fearful ihing to be 

A dweller with the dead 1 
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Eve after eve the sun proloags ^^^H 


His hour or parting light, ^^^H 


And seems to make my Tarewell hours ^^^H 


Too fair, too heavenly bright I ^^^H 


1 know the loveliness of earth, ^^H 


' 1 love the eveaing sky ! ^^^H 


And 1 should not munrnir, if ^H 


They told me I must die. 1 


My playmates turn aside their heads i 


When parting with me now. 


The nurse that tended me a babe. 


Now soothes my aching brow. 


Ah ! why are those sweet cradle-hours 


Of joy and fondling fled? 


Not e'en my parents' kisses now 


Could keep me from the dead ! 


Our Pastor kneels beside me oft, 


And talks to me of Heaven ; 


But with a holier vision still, | 


My sou! in dreams hath slriven : 


I've seen a beckoning hand that call'd ' 


My faltering steps on high ; 


I've heard a voice that trumpet-tongued, 


Bade me prepiire to die ! 


They whisper ! Hark ! what stifling sobs i 


Burst from my mother's breast ; 


They should not grieve that one so young 1 


Is hastening home to rest ! 


My father bends with warning voice, 


Oh ! that his words were said ! 


If 1 should tremble now, he'd weep 


When I am with the dead ! 


He clasps me in his struggling arms, 


He strive!) to speak— in vain ! 


Ah ! whence this bitter anguish ? — God 


Be with me in my pain ! 


Sisters, draw nearer ! Mother, raise , 


My head ; one kiss reply | 


I see you not, 1 feel ye not ^^H 


Say! is not this to die? Mks. Guue,. ^^M 
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THE W02LLD WE HATE JSilT SEH. 

There m a irorld -iic lane act seen, 
TLbI time dtaH never dare deslnnr; 

Where nKntal ioateup kadi not been, 
Xiff* ear hadi caa^it its sounds of joy. 

Tbere is a regkn lovelier hr 
Ulan sagies tdl or poets sing; 

Brighter than summer beauties are, 
Asd sc/fier tiian the tints of spiii^. 

Theie is a woM — md O, bow Uest ! — 
Fairer tiian prophels erer told ; 

And never did an angd guest 
One half its blessedness onfold : 

It is all holT and serene, 

Tlie land of glory and repose ; 

And there to dim the radiant scene. 
The tear of sorrow nefer flows. 

It is Dot £uiDed by summer gale, 
Tis oot refreshed by venia] showers 

It never needs the nuxm-beam pale. 
For there are known no evening bour> 

No : for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance ali its own ; 

The streams of uncreated light 

Flow round it firom the Eternal Tlirone. 



There forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace. 

And clad in peerless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to view the fair abode. 
Or find it in the curtained sky: 

It is THE DWELLING PLACE OF GoD. 
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TO THE DEPABTH) TEAL ^^H 


Yes. 1 thou an goDe, lor eio: fad, ^^^^^H 
Thy bustle &II b o'er ^^^^^^H 

Thou sle«pest witk the nfefit dead, ^^^^^H 
And thou shall wake no man : ^^^^^^H 

Yes ! finished b thy tnnneat iqgn. ^^H 

And we may never meet agaia. ^^H 


The flowers that life's yooDg puh beniU, ^H 
Have faded one br one ; ^^1 

They, they, alas ■ are gone, ^^M 
And thou hast vanished from my new, ^H 
E'en thou, year ! hast left me loo. 


fiut should I weep that thou art gone. 
Should anguish rend my breast. 

That thy brief moments now are flown. 
And thou in peace dost rest ? 

Should I, year ! thy loss deplore, 

Or weep that thou may'st wake do more * 


Oh no ! for though with honied wing. 
O'er some bright hours you flew ; 

Though smiling pleasure thou did'st bring. 
Yet brought'st thou anguish too : 

Though bliss one moment sparkled bright. 

The next 'twas quench'd in sorrow's night. 


And thus, alas! 'twill ever be. ^^B 
While life's fast current flows, '^^^^ 

Each future roUiug year, like thee, ^^^| 
A scene of joys and woes, ^^^| 

Where lights and shades alternate play, ^H 

Now dimmed with clouds, now bright and gay. .^^H 


And those, alas ! who smile to-day, ^^H 
To-morrow shed the tear ; ^^^^ 

And thus while Time his sceptre sway, f^^M 
Shall all be fickle here ; J^H 

But Time himself at last shall be ^^^^^H 

Fargotteii in Eternity: ^^^^^^^^M 


JM 
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And there no changes shall we know. 

No pain, no sullen care ; 
No grief that rends our hearts below, 

Shall ever haunt us there ; 
But joy shall bum for ever bright, 
In the pure realms of endless light. £. S. L. 



EXECUTION MILITAIRE. 

This piece is descriptive of the moment when the condemned Soldiei u kneelinc to 
receive the fire of the party appointed to be his executioners. 

His doom has been decreed, 
He has own'd the fatal deed. 

And its forfeit is here to abide ; 
No mercy now can save, 
They have dug' the soldier's grave, 
And the hapless and the brave 

Kneel beside. 

No bandage wraps his eye, 
He is kneeling there to die, 

Unblinded, undaunted, alone ; 
His parting prayer has ceased, 
And his comrade and the priest, 
From their gloomy task released, 

Both are gone. 

His kindred are not near 
The fatal shot to hear ; 

They can but weep the deed when 'tis done ; 
They would shriek, and wail, and pray, 
It is good for him to-day 
That his friends are far away. 

All but one. 

In mute but wild despair, 
The faithful hound is there. 

He has reached the master's side with a spring ; 
To the hand which rear'd and fed 
Till the ebbing pulse has fled. 
Till that hand is cold and dead 

He will cling. 
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What art in lure or wile 
Thai one can now beguile 

From the side of his master and friend t 
He has burst his cord in twain, 
To the -ATm which strives in vein, 
To repel hira he will strain 

To the end. 

The tear-drop who shall blame 
Though it dim the veteran's aim, 

Though each breast along the line heave a sigh '. 
Vet, 'twere cruel now to save, 
And together in the grave 
The faithful and the brave, 

Let them lie. 

LorbF. L.Go«E 



393 

4 



THE DEAD. 



Number the grains of sand out-spread 
Wherever ocean's billows flow. 

Or count the bright stars over head 
As these in their proud courses glow. 

Count all the tribes on earth that creep, 

Or that expand the wing in air. 
Number the hosts that in the deep 

Existence and its pleasures share. 
Count the green leaves that in the breath 

Of spring's biythe gale are dancing fast; 
Or those all faded sere in death 

Which flit before the wintry blast. — 
Aye! number these and myriads more. 

All countless as they seem to be ; 
There still remains an ampler store 

Untold by, and unknown of thee, 

Ask'st thou^" who or what be they?" 

Oh ! think upon thy mortal doom ; 
And with anointed eye survey 
r The silent empire of the lomb t 
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Think of those who erst have been 

Living as thou art — even now ; 
Looking upon life's busy scene 

With glance as careless, light, as thou. 

All these, like thee, have lived and moved, 
Have seen — what now thou look'st upon ; 

Have feared, hoped, hated, mourned, or loved, 
And now from mortal sight are gone. 

Yet, though unseen of human eye, 

Their reliques slumber in the earth ; 
The boon of immortality 

To them was given with their birth. 

They were, and having been, they are. 
Earth but contains their mould'ring dust ; 

Their deathless spirits, near or far. 
With thine must rise to meet the just. 

Thou know'st not but they hover near. 

Witness of every secret deed, 
Which shunning human eye or ear. 

The spirits of the dead may heed. 

An awful thought it is to think. 

The viewless dead outnumber all 
Who, bound by life's connecting link, 

Now share with us this earthly ball. 

It is a thought as dread and high. 

And one to wake a fearful thrill. 
To think, while all who live must die. 

The Dead ! The Dead! are living still. 

Bernard Barton. 



MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 



Beneath the chancel's hallow'd stone. 

Exposed to every rustic tread. 
To few, save rustic mourners, known. 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 
Few words, upon thy rough stone graven. 

Thy name — thy birth — thy youth declare — 
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Thy innocence — thy hopes of heaven, 

In simplest phrase recorded there. 
No 'scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
in mockery o'er my brother's grave ! 
The place is silent. Rarely sound 
Is heard these ancient walls around. 
Nor mirthful voice of friends that meet 
Discoursing in the public street ; 
Nor hum of business dull and loud. 
Nor murmur of the passing crowd, 
Nor soldier's drum, nor trumpet's swell, 
From neighbouring fort or citadel ; 
No sound of human toil or strife, 
In death's lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Or breaks the silence still and deep 

Where thou, beneath thy burial-stone. 
Art laid in that unslartled sleep 

The living eye hath never known. 
The lonely section's footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walls. 
As, slowly pacing through tKe aisU, 

He sweeps the unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not delile 

Those windows on the Sabbath-day ; 
And, passing through the central nave. 
Treads lightly on my brother's grave. 
But when the sweet-toned Sabbath-chime, 

Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees ; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet. 

And lips and hearts to God are given. 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 

Of earthly ills, in thoughts of heaven ; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above thy burial-stone ? 
What form, in priestly meek array, 
Beside the attar kneels to pray ? 
What holy hands are lifted up, 
To bless the sacramental cup ? 
Full well I know that reverend form. 

And if a voice could reach the dead. 
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Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 

My brother, makes thy heart hb bed. 
That sire, who thy existence gave. 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 

It is not long since thou wert wont 

Within these sacred walls to kneel ; 
This altar, that baptismal font. 

These stones, which now thy dust conceal, 
The sweet tones of the Sabbath-bell, 

Were holiest objects to thy soul ; 
On these thy spirit loved to dwell. 

Untainted by the world's control. 
My brother, those were happy days. 

When thou and I were children yet ! 
How fondly memory still surveys 

Those scenes, the heart can ne'er forget ! 
My soul was then, as thine is now, 

Unstain'd by sin, unstung by pain ; 
Peace smiled on each unclouded brow 

Mine ne'er will be so calm again. 
How blithely then we hail'd the ray 
Which usher'd in the Sabbath day ! 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway to the house of God ! 
For souls in which no dark offence 
Hath sullied childhood's innocence, 
Best meet the pure unhallow'd shrine. 
Which guiltier bosoms own divine. 

I feel not now as then I felt ; 

The sunshine of my heart is o'er ; 
The spirit now is changed, which dwelt 

Within me in the days of yore. 
But thou wert snatch*d, my brother, hence 
In all thy guileless innocence ; 
One Sabbath saw thee bend the knee, 
In reverential piety ,- 



(For childish faults forgiveness crave 
The next beam'd brightly on thy grave. 
The crowd, of which thou late wert one, 
Now throngs across thy burial-stone ; 
Rude footsteps trample on the spot, 
Where thou liest mouldering —not forgot; 
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And some few gentler bcMonu wMp 
In silence o'er thy last long sleep. 
I Blood not by thy fererish bed, 

I took'd not on thy giazin^ eye. 
Nor gently luli'd thy aching bead, 

Nor view'd thy dying agony I 
I felt not what my patraU fell, ■ 

The doubt — the terror — the distress; — 
Nor vainly for my brother knelt ; — 

My aonl was spared that wielchedness : 
One sentence told me, in a breath. 
My brother's iiloess and his death '. 
And days of mourning glided by, 
And brought me back my gaiety : 
For soon in childhood's wayn-anl heart 
Doth cnisb'd affection ceaae to smart. 
Again I jojn'd the sportive crowd 
or boyish playmates, wild and loud ; 
I learnt to tiew with careless eye 
My sable garb of misery ; 
No more I wept my brother's lot, — 
His image was almost forgot ; 
And every deeper shade of pain 
Had Tanisb'd from my soul again. 
The well-known morn, I used to greet 

With boyhood's joy, at length was beaming, 
And thoughts of home and raptures sweet 

In every eye but mine were gleaming ; 
But I, amidst that youthful band 

Of bounding heai'ts and beaming eyes, 
Nor smiled nor spoke at joy's command. 

Nor felt those wonted ecstaciea ! 
I loved my home, but trembled now 
To view my father's alter'd brow; 
I fear'd to meet my mother's eye. 
And hear her voice of agony ; 
I fear'd to view my native spot, 
Where he who loved it now wtu hot. 
The pleasures of my home were Red ;■ 
My brother sluraber'd with the dead. 
o my father's gate ; 

I4o smiling faces met me now, 




J 
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I entered, all was desolate. 

Grief sat upon my mother's brow ; 
I heard her, as she kiss'd me, sigh ; 
A tear stood in my father's eye ; 
My little brothers round me pressed, 
In gay, unthinking childhood bless'd. 
Long, long, that hour has pass'd ; but when 
Shall I forget its gloomy scene ! 

The Sabbath came.' With mournful face 

I sought my brother's burial place ; 

That shrine, which when I last had view'd, 

In vigour by my side he stood. 

1 gazed around with fearful eye : 

All things reposed in sanctity. 

I reach 'd the chancel, — nought was changed: 

The altar decently arranged, 

The pure white cloth above the shrine, 

The consecrated bread and wine. 

All was the same. I found no trace 

Of sorrow in that holy place. 

One hurried glance I downward gave, — 

My foot was on my brother's grave ! 

And years have pass*d and thou art now 

Forgotten in thy silent tomb ; 
And cheerful is my mother's brow ; 

My father's eye has lost its gloom ; 
And years have pass'd — and death has laid 

Another victim by thy side ; 
With thee he roams, an infant shade, 

But not more pure than thee he died. 
Blest are ye both ! your ashes rest 
Beside the spot ye loved the best ; 
And that dear home, which saw your birth, 
Overlooks you in your bed of earth. 
But who can tell what blissful shore 
Your angel-spirits wander o'er ! 
And who can tell what raptures high 
Now bless your immortality ! 

My boyish days are nearly gone ; 

My breast is not unsullied now ; 
And worldly cares and woes will soon 

Cut their deep furrows on my brow, — 
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And life will take a darker hue 
From ills my brother never knew ; 

And 1 have made me bosom friends. 
And toved, and liQk'd my bean with other; 
Bui who with mine his spirit blends, 

As mine was blended with my brother's 1 
When years of rapture glided by, 

The spring of life's unclouded weather, 
Uur souls were knit, and thou and I, 

My brother, grew iu love together. 
The chain is broke that bound us then ; 
When shall i find iu like again ! I 



THE WIDOW AND THE FATriERLESS. 

Wei!, thou art gone, and I am lefi ; 

But oh ! how cold and dark to me 
The world, of every charm bereft. 

Where all was beautifal with thee ! 

Though I have seen thy form depart 

For ever from my widow'd eye, 
I hold thee in mine inmost heart ; 

There, there, at least, thou can'st not die. 

Farewell on earth ; Heaven claim'd its own ; 

Yet when from me thy presence went, 
I was exchanged for God alone : 

Let dust and ashes learn content. 

Ha ! those small voices silver -sweet ! 

Fresh from the fields my babes appear ; 
They fill my arms, they clasp my feet ; 

— " Oh could your father see us here I" 

MONTGOMEI 



II For thou ( 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 



did'st die for me, O Son of God ! 
By thee the throbbing flesh of mao was worn a 
Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod ; j 

And tempests beat thy houseless head forlorn.J 
Thou, that Wert wont to stand 
Alone, on God's right hand. 
Before the ages were, the Eternal, eldest born. 
Thy birth-right in the world was pain and grief. 

Thy love's return, ingratitude and hate. 
The limba thou healed'at brought thee no relief, 
The eyes thou opened'st calmly view'd thy fate: 
Thou, that wert wont to dwell 
In peace tongue cannot tell, 
Nor heart conceive the bliss of thy celestial statftfl 
They dr^ged thee to the Roman's solemn Hall, 
Where the proud Judge In purple splendour s, 
Thou stood'st a meek and patient criminal. 
Thy doom of death from human lips to wait ; 
Whose throne shall be the world 
In 6na[ ruin hurled, i 

With all mankind to hear their everlasting (&te. I 
Thou wert alone in that fierce multitude. 

When " Crucify him ! " yell'd the general shout ; 
No hand to guard thee 'mid those insults rude. 
No lip to bless in all that frantic rout; 
Whose lightest whispered word 
I The Seraphim had heard, 

I And adamantine arms from all the heavens broke out. 

They bound thy temples with the twisted thorn. 

Thy bruised feet went languid on with pain ; 

The blood, from all thy flesh with scourges torn, 

Deepened thy robe of mockery's crimson grain ; 

Whose native vesture bright 

Was the unapproached light, 

I The sandal of whose foot the rapid hurricane. 

hey smote thy cheek with manv a. ruthless palm, ' 
With many a spear thy shudtiering side they pierced; 
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The draught of bittetest gall was all the balm 
They gave, t' enhance ihy unslaked, burning thirst: 
Thou, at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease. 
And the long buried dead their bonds of slumber bural. 
Low bowed thy head convulsed, and drooped in death. 

Thy voice sent forth a aad and wailing cry ; 
Slow struggled from thy breast the parting breath. 
And every limb was wrung with agony. 
That head whose veilless blaze 
Filled angels with amaze, 
When at that voice sprang forth the rolling suns on high. 
And thou wert laid within the narrow tomb, 

Thy clay-cold limbs with shrouding grave-clothes bounil. 
The sealed stone confirmed thy mortal doom, 
Lone watchmen walk'd thy desart burial ground, 
Whom heavea could not contain, 
Nor th' immeasurable plain 
A vast Infinity inclose or circle round. 

For us, for us, thou didst endure the pain ; 

And thy meek spirit bowed itself to shame. 
To wash our souls from sin's infecting stain, 
T' avert the Father's wrathful vengeance-flame : 
Thou, that could'st nothing win 
By saving worlds from sin. 
Nor aught of glory add to thy all-glorious name. 



THE COMFORTER. 

Oh ! thou who dry'st the mourner's tear, 
How dark this world would be. 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 
We could not fly to thee ! 

The friends who in our sunshine live. 
When winter comes are flown ; 

And he who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone ; 



1 
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But ihou wilt heal ihat broken heart. 
Which like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 
Breathea sweetness out of woe. 



When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 

And e?en the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears 

Is dimm'd and vanish'd loo I 
Oh who would bear life's stormy doom. 

Did Dot thy wing of love 
Come brightly wafting llirough the gloom, 

One Peace-branch from above ! 

Then sorrow, touch "d by thee, grows bright 
With more than rapture's ray; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 



TilE PATRIOT. 



Poor is his triumph, and disgraced his name. 
Whp draws the sword for empire, wealth, or fame; 
For him though wealth be blown on ev'ry wiiid. 
Though Fame announce him mightiest of mankind, 
Though twice ten nations crouch beneath his blade. 
Virtue disowns him, and his glories fade : 
For him no pray'rs are pour'd, no pteans sung. 
No blessings chaunted from a nation's tongue : 
Blood marks the path to his untimely bier; 
The curse of widows, and the orphan's tear. 
Cry to high Heav'n for vengeance on his headjv 
Alive detested, and accurst when dead. 

Not BO the Patriot Chief, who dared wilhsli 
The base invader of his native land ; 
Who made her weal his noblest, only end ; 
Ruled, but to serve her ; fought, but to defend fl 
" Her voice in council, and in war her sword ; 
Loved as her father, as her God adored ; " 
Who (irmly virtuous, and severely brave, 
Sunk with the freedom that he could no 
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On worth like his the Muse delights to wail. 
Reveres alike in triumph or defeat ; 
Crowns with true glory, and with spotless fame. 
And honours Paoli's more than Frederick's name. 

BUTBON. 



THE CLOSING SCENE, 

Pale is Lis cheek with deep and passionate thought 

Save when a fevered hectic crosses it. 

Flooding its lines with crimson. — From beneath 

The long: Jark fringes of his drooping lid 

Stream forth the fitful glances of his eye. 

Like star-beams from the bosom of the night. 

Above his high and ample forehead float 

The gloomy folds of his wild waving hair. 

Even as the clouds that crown a lofty hill 

With a more stern sublimity. Upon 

That broad and prominent front, the fiery seal 

Of Febris seems to burn ; and on his lid 

The swelling brow weighs heavily, as though 

Bursting with thoughts for utterance too intense. 

His lip is curled with something too of pride, 

Which ill beseems the meekness and repose 

That should, at such an hour, within his heart, 

Spite of this world's vexations, be ensphered. 

Tis not disdain ; for only those he loves 

Are round him now, with mild, low whispered words, 

Tendering heart-offered kindnesses, — and watching 

With fond inquietude the couch whereon 

His slender form reclines. What can it be ? 

Perchance some rooted memory of the past. 

Some dream of injured pride that fain would wreak 

Its force on dumb expression ; some fierce wrong 

Which his young soul hath suffered unappeased. 

But thou;jhts like these must be dispelled before 

Tiiat soul can plume its wings to part in peace. 

And now his gaze is lifted to the face 
Of one who bends above him with an air 
Of sweet solicitude, and props his head 
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Even with her own white aims ; imtfl at kngth 
The sliding pillow is replaced ; — bat ere 
His cheek may press on its uneven down. 
Her delicate hand hath smoothed it. — ^Her Uiie eyes 
With tenderness grew darker as they dwell 
Upon the wreck before her ; — and a tear. 
Collecting 'neath their fringes large and bright. 
Fall on the snow of her high-heaving breast. 

Too well divineth he the voiceless grief 

Which breathes in each unbidden sigh, and beams 

From forth her humid eyes ; too well he knows 

That love and keen anxiety for him, 

Have paled the ruby of her lip, and chased 

The rose*8 dye from her so beautiful cheek; 

His quivering lips unclose, as if to pour 

The fond acknowledgments of grateful love 

On that sweet mourner's ear ; — but his parched tongue 

Denies its office. Gathering then each ray, 

Each vivid ray of feeling from his heart 

Into a single focus, — in his eye 

His inmost soul is glassed ; and love, deep love, 

And grateful admiration beam confessed, 

In one wild passionate glance ! 

The gentle girl 
Basks her awhile in that full blaze, — then stoops, 
And hiding her pale visage in his bosom, 
Murmurs sounds inarticulate, but sweet 
As the low wail of summer's evening breath 
Amid the wind-harp strings. Then bursts the tide 
Of woe which may no longer be repressed ; 
Stirred from its source by chill hope-withering fears, 
And from her charged lids, big drops descend 
In quick succession. With more tremulous hand 
Clasps she that sufferer's neck. 

Upon his brow 
The damps of death are settling, and his eyes 
Grow fixed and meaningless. She marks the change 
With desperate earnestness ; and staying even 
Her breath, that nothing may disturb the hush, 
Lays her wan cheek still closer to his heart. 
And listens as its varying pulses move, 
Haply, to catch a sound betokening life. 
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It beats : again another and anotlier 

AnJ now hath ceased — for ever ! What a shriek, 

rill and soul-appalling shriek peais forth, 
When the full truth hath rushed upon her brain ! 
Who may describe the rigittneM of frame. 
The stony look of anguish and despair, 
With which she hangs o'er that unmoving clay ? 
Not I : Mv pencil hath no farther power, 

re'll let fall the Grecian painter's veil. 



THE DEATH OF THE WORLD, 

I dreamed the world was dead — the giant world 1 

And all the elements that had composed 

Its mighty being, were decayed and gone. 

The Sun, bright herald of the morning's smile, 

Had lost his fires for ever — and the Moon, 

That, bom of silentness, would gently steal 

Into night's placid bosom, and yet speak 

With her pale light, had wept herself to death. 

The Stars had perished, and the Sky itself 

Was nothing now, — the Mountains which the winds 

Had made the partners of their boisterous mirth 

The Vales to which the shepherd's rustic pipe 

Had given a tongue, — the "Trees and flowing Streams 

And Ocean with his billows — all were still. 

There seemed no Heaven, no Earth — but boundless space, 

A lone monotonous vacuity. 

That pall'd the eye and sicken'd on the heart. 

No Insect lived, and every Bird had passed 

With its sweet song away; and Mom, and Noon 

And Eve and dewy Night, and odorous Spring, 

Who used to come with flower-wreathed diadem, 

And smile upon the Earth : and Summer bright. 

Who gazed serenely through her sunny hair. 

And marked hei own loved roses wake to life 

And Autumn with his chaplet of brown leaves 

And Winter with his snowy coronet, 

Had faded into chaos. I alone 

Was living there, if life it can be called, 
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To feel the death of all we love — yet breathe. 
The friends whom I had known — the one I loved 
Better than earth's best treasures — were no more. 

The heart that beat in unison with mine 

The eye that wept or brightened with mine own. 
Hie tongue that never yet had learned to blame ; 
The lips, sweet dwelling of the ruby kiss, 
And cheeks that blush^ at their own loveliness, 
Were lost to me for ever. Then a voice 
As if the thunder spake with its cloud-tongue, 
Burst on my ear, and chaos was no more. 
The shadows pass'd away, and varied light 
Was streaming o'er a melancholy plain, 
That seemed as boundless as the boundless sea, 
Who bares his willing bosom to the storm, 
. Or draws down roses from the parting sun ; 
And thou wert there my Isabel — my love, 
And made an Eden of the wilderness. 
There came a band of revellers, who seemed 
Returning from some distant carnival 
For all were masked : 

Tliey clustering gathered round 
And danced before us, and we wandered on 
To the mixed voice of timbrel and of lute ; 
When suddenly they stopt and wildly sang 
Ttie wtKpds that still are sounding on my ear. 
And waking terror in my spell-bound soul. 

*' We are come, we are come, from the carnival of death ! 
We have struck to earth the mighty, and feasted on their 

breath! 
The peasant strove to shun us, but we hurled the rebel down. 
Then tore the monarch from his throne, and trampled on his 

crown. 

'• We have been in the dwdlings of the hailghty and the 

great. 
We found them in their majesty, we left them desolate ; 
We saw around the sculpturecl forms that stood through 

Time's decay. 
And made the limbs oC Wxln^ inexi ^ tXoci^ cold as they. 
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** We have been upon the battle-field to the warrior in his 

pride. 
We have torn the mother from the child, the lover from 

his bride ; 
We have track'd the seaman on the deep towards his 

native shore, 
Butthehillsandvalliesof his youth were seen by him no more. 

** The tyrant and the slave now share one common bed, 
And the grave-worm holds his revels in the chamber of the 

dead; 
The loveliest sJl are mouldering low — the noblest bosoms 

chUl, 
The temples are deserted now — the breath of life is still. 

•* Ye are the only victims left — the last that we may crave. 
And we'll bear ye along, with ghastly song, to the regions of 

the grave ; 
A circle we'll trace above the place where ye sleep with 

your kindred clay. 
That no grass may grow, and no flowers may blow, where 

ye coldly waste away." 

They ceased, the masks dropp'd off, and all were then 
Pallid and fleshless, as if earth's lone tombs 
Had opened wide their portals to the day, 
And sent their bloodless tenants to the world 
As scourges for the living. 

" Ye are ours," 
They said, and rush'd to tear thee from my arms ; 
And then I struggled as if all my soul — 
My hopes of heaven — eternity of life — 
And presage of a paradise above 
Were wrapt in thy possession — and awoke. 



THE OCEAN GRAVE. 

Friends ! when I die, prepare my welcome grave 
Where the eternal Ocean rolls his wave ; 
Rough though the blast, still let his free-born breeze, 
Which freshness wafts to earth from endless seas, 
Sigh o'er my sleep, and let his glancing spray, 
Weep tear-drops sparkling with a heavenly ray. 
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A constant mourner then shall watch my tomb, 
And nature deepen while it soothes the gloom. 

O let that element whose voice had power 
To cheer ray darkest, soothe my loneliest hour. 
Which through my life my spirit loved so well, 
Still o'er my grave its tale of glory tell. 

The gen'rous ocean, whose proud waters bear 

The spoil and produce they disdain to wear, 

Whose wave claims kindred with the azure sky, 

From whom reflected stars beam gloriously; 

Emblem of God ! unchanging, infinite, 

Awful alike in loveliness and might ; 

Rolls still untiring like the tide of time. 

Binds man to man, and mingles clime with clime. 

And, as the sun, which from each lake and stream 

Through all the world, where'er their waters gleam, 

Collects the cloud his heavenly ray conceals. 

And slakes the thirst which all creation feels, 

So ocean gathers tribute from each shore. 

To bid each climate know its want no more. 

Exiled on earth, a fetter'd prisoner here, 

Barr'd from all treasures which my heart holds dear. 

The kindred soul, the fame my youth desired, 

Whilst hope hath fled which once each vision fired ; 

Dead to all joy, still to my fancy glow 

Dreams of delight which heaven- ward thoughts bestow, 

Not then in death shall I unconscious be 

Of that whose whispers are Eternity. 

Mrs. John Hunter. 



THE WIDOW. 



Among the tombs she walks at noon of night. 

In miserable garb of widowhood. 

Observe her yonder, sickly, pale and sad, 

Bending her wasted body o'er the grave 

Of him who was the husband of her youth. 

The moon-beams trembling through these ancient yews 

That stand like ranks of mourners round the bed 

Of death, fall dismally upon her face. 
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Her little, hollow, withered face, almost 

Invisible, bo worn away with wo. 

The tread of hasty foot passing ao late. 

Disturbs her not ; nor yet the roar of mirth. 

From neighbouring revelry ascending loud. 

She hears, sees nought, feels nought. One thought aioni 

Fills all her heart and soul ; half hoping, half 

Rememb'ring sad, unutterable thought '. 

Utter'd by silence and by tears alone. 

Sweet tears! the awful language, eloquent 

Of infinite afiection, far too big 

For words. She sheds not many now. That grass, 

Which springs so ranklyo'er the dead, has drunk 

Already many showers of grief ; a drop 

Or two are all that now remain behind. 

And from her eye that darts strange fiery beamB, 

At dreary intervals, drip down her cheek. 

Falling most mournfully from bone to bone. 

But yet she wanls not tears. That babe that hangs 

Upon her breast, that babe that never saw 

Its father — he was dead before its birth — 

Helps her to weep, weeping before its time, 

Taught Borrow by the mother's melting voice 

Repeating oft the father's sacred name. 

Be not surprised at this expense of wo ! 

The man she mourns was all she called lier own, 

The music of her ear, light of her eye. 

Desire of all her heart, her hope, her fear, 

The element in which her passions lived. 

Dead now, or dying all ; nor long shall she 

Visit that place of aculla. Night after night, 

She wears herself away. The moon-beam, now, 

That falls upon her unsubstantial frame, 

Scarce finds obstruction; and upon her bones, 

BaiTen as leafless boughs in wioter time, 

Her infant fastens his little hands, as otl, 

Forgetful she leaves bim awhile unheld. 

But look ! she passes not away in gloom ; 

A light from far illumes her face, a light 

That comes beyond the moon, beyond the sun, 

The light of truth divine, the gloriotis hope 

Of resurrection at the promised morn, 

And meetings then \vhich ne'er shall part again. 



i 
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A constant mourner then shall watch my tomb, 
And nature deepen while it soothes the gloom. 

O let that element whose voice had power 
To cheer my darkest, soothe my loneliest hour. 
Which through my life my spirit loved so well, 
Still o'er my grave its tale of glory tell. 

The gen'rous ocean, whose proud waters bear 

The spoil and produce they disdain to wear. 

Whose wave claims kindred with the azure sky. 

From whom reflected stars beam gloriously; 

Emblem of God 1 unchanging, infinite, 

Awful alike in loveliness and might ; 

Rolls still untiring like the tide of time, 

Binds man to man, and mingles clime with clime. 

And, as the sun, which from each lake and stream 

Through all the world, where'er their waters gleam, 

Collects the cloud his heavenly ray conceals. 

And slakes the thirst which all creation feels, 

So ocean gathers tribute from each shore, 

To bid each climate know its want no more. 

Exiled on earth, a fetter'd prisoner here, 

Barr'd from all treasures which my heart holds dear, 

The kindred soul, the fame my youth desired. 

Whilst hope hath fled which once each vision fired ; 

Dead to all joy, still to my fancy glow 

Dreams of delight which heaven-ward thoughts bestow, 

Not then in death shall I unconscious be 

Of that whose whispers are Eternity. 

Mrs. John Hunti^ 



THE WIDOW. 



Among the tombs she walks at noon of night. 

In miserable garb of widowhood. 

Observe her yonder, sickly, pale and sad, 

Bending her wasted body o*er the grave 

Of him who was the husband of her youth. 

The moon-beams trembling through these ancient yews 

That stand like ranks of mourners round the bed 

Ofdeatli, fall dismally wpouYvw ^«i^^. 
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TO BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar ! from the banquet turn. 

Nor in thy sensual fulness fall ; 
Behold ! while yet before thee bum 

The graven words, the glowing wall. 
Many a despot men miscsdl, 

Crowned and anointed from on high ; 
But thou, the weakest, worst of all — 

Is it not written, thou must die ? 

Go ! dash the roses from thy brow — 

Grey hairs but poorly wreath with them ; 
Youth's garlands misbecome thee now. 

More than thy very diadem, 
Where thou hast tarnished every gem : — 

Then throw the worthless bauble by. 
Which, worn by thee even slaves contemn— 

And learn like better men to die ! 

Oh ! early in the balance weigh'd. 

And ever light of word and worth. 
Whose soul expired ere youth decay 'd, 

And left thee but a mass of earth. 
To see thee moves the scorner's mirth : 

But tears in Hope's averted eye. 
Lament that even thou hadst birth — 

Unfit to govern, live, or die. Byroi 



THE BRAVE. 



Where have the valiant sunk to rest 
When the sands of life were numbered ? 

On the downy couch? on the gentle breast , 
Where their youthful visions slumbered ? 

When the mighty pass'd the gate of death 

Did love stand by bewailing? 
No— but upon war's fiery breath 

Their blood-dyed flag was sailing. 
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Not on the silent feverish bed 

With weeping friends around them, 
Were the parting prayers of the valiant said. 

When death's dark angel found them. 
But in the stem and stormy strife. 

In the flush of loHy feeling. 
They yielded to honour the boon of life, 

While battle's bolts were pealing. 
When the hot war-steed with crimson'tJ manC; 

Trampled on breasts all stained and gory, 
Dashed his red hoof on the reeking plaio, 

And shared in the rider's glory. 
Of seek the brave in dieir ocean-grave, 

'Neath the dark and restless water; 
Seek them beneath the whelming wave, 

So oft deep-dyed with slaughter. 
There lie the gallant and the proud, 

The eagle-eyed and lion-hearted, 
For whom the trump of fame rung loud. 

When body and soul were parted. 
Or seek them in fields where the grass grows i 

Where the vulture and raven hover; 
There the sons of battle quiet sleep. 
And widowed love goes there to weep, 

That their brief and bri™ht career is over. 



THE SONG OF THE SWOBD. 

Thou sword upon my aide, 
Why glance tliy beams so wide ? 
Fair art thou in my sight, 
Thou art my joy, delight. 

Hurrah ! 
" Me doth a brave knight bear, 
Therefore I shine so fair ; 
I guard a freeman's right 
That brings the sword delight. 
Hurrah ! " 
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Good sword ! yes ! I am free. 
And from my soul love thee. 
As though upon my side 
Thou wert a lovely Bride ! 

Hurrah! 

** To thee for woe or weal, 
I gave my life of steel ; 

Oh ! that we married were — 
Thy Bride when wilt thou bear ? 

Hurrah!" 

The trumpet's solemn warning 
Marks our bridal morning ; 

When yonder cannons bray 

J. bear my Love away ! 

Hurrah ! 

** Oh! blest by thee embraced, 
Thou bridegroom, bear me ! haste ! 
In keen desire I wait ; 
My wreath doth thee await. 

Hurrah ! " 

Why clashest thou for fight 

Thou iron joy so bright ? 
Within thy sheath so wild 
Why clashest thou my child, 

Hurrah ! 

" I clash within the sheath 
To meet the strife of death ; 
Wild longing for the foe, 
Thou seest me clashing so. 

Hurrah ! " 

In thy small house abide ; 

What wilt thou here, sweet Bride ? 
Stay, in thy chamber, stay. 
Soon bear I thee away. 

Hurrah ! 

" Thy love then quickly prove. 
Oh ! garden fair of love,- 
Where blood-red roses grow. 
And death is seen to blow. 

Hurrah!" 

Now from the sheath arise. 
Delight of warrior's eyes, 



(( 
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Come out, come out, my sword : 
I will fulfil my word. 

Hurrah ! 

How joyous is the air ! 
The bridal dance how fair ! 

The steel, 'mid sunny beams 

In bridal splendour gleams. 

Hurrah!" 

Up, up ! ye warriors bold, 
Ye Grerman knights of old. 

Your heart the loved one warms. 

Then take her to your arms. 

Hurrah ! 

Erst on the left she threw, 
Stol'n beams, concealed and few, 

God on the other side 

Doth bless the chosen bride. 

Hurrah ! 

With glowing love imprest 
Her bridal mouth be press'd. 

Then to your arms receive her, 

And cursed be they who leave hjr 

Hurrah ! 

Now may the loved one sing, 
And beams around her fling ; 

The bridal mom gleams wide — 

Hurrah ! Thou Iron Bride 

Hurrah ! 



1 



THE WARRIOR'S SONG. 

Fill high the bowl ! 'tis perhaps the last 
The kindred warriors e'er may drain ! 

Oh, when to-morrow's fight is past 
How few to pledge it may remain ! 

Fill high the bowl ! 'tis perhaps the last 
That Beauty's hand may yield to thine ! 

Oh, when it o'er her lip has pass'd 
It gives a joy more sweet Uian thine. 
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Fill high the bowl ! 'tis perhaps the last 
That will beneath this roof be crowned . 

Soon the wild breeze that murmurs past 
May sweep its ruined wall around. 

Fill high the bowl ! 'tis perhaps the last 

In which we hail our fathers* fame ! 
Oh! when 'tis by our children pass'd, 

May added glories gild their name ! 

Fill high the bowl — 'tis perhaps the last — 
In it come pledge the heroes' grave ! 

For him, Death's pang, ere felt is past — 

It lingers only to the slave. Mrs. Rolls 



ON THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS PICTON 

Oh ! give to the hero the death of the brave — 

On the field where the might 

Of his deeds shed a light, 
Through the gloom which o'ershadows the grave. 

Let him not be laid on the feverish bed, 

There to waste through the day, 

Like a taper away, 
And live 'till the spirit be dead. 

Oh no ! let him lie on fame's death-bed of pride ; 

On the hoof-beaten strand 

With his sword in his hand, 
And a fresh-welling wound in his side. 

No — not with the stealth of disease he should die ; 

He should bound o'er the flood, 

Of his fame and his blood. 
To the glory that waits him on high ! 

For the life-blood, whose stream to our country is given, 

In the pride of its worth. 

Shall be hallow'd on earth, 
And the soul shall be honoured in heaven. 

Such fate, gallant Picton ! was thine, when the few 

Who survived thee in fight. 

Won the day by the light. 
That thy deeds shed around Waterloo ! Moor 
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THOU GOD SEESr WE. 

Oh ! God unseen but nol unknown, 
Tliine eye is ever fixed on me ; 
I dwell beneath thj secret throne, 
Encorapasa'd by thy Deity. 

Throughout this universe of space, 
To nothing am 1 long allied ; 
For flighi of time and change of place. 
My strongest, dearest, bonds divide. 

Parents I had, but where are they? 
Friends whom I knew, I know no more; 
Companions once that cheered my way 
Have dropt behind or gone before. 

Now I am one amidst the crowd 

Of life and action hurrying round ; 

Now left alone — for like a cloud 

They came, they went, and are not found. 

Even from myself I sometimes pnrt, 
Unconscious sleep is nightly death ; 
Yet surely by my bed thou Jtri, 
To prompt my pulse, inspiie my breath. 

Of all that I have done or said. 

How little can I now recall ; 

Forgotten things to me are dead. 

With thee they live, thou knowest ihcm all. 

Thou hast been with me from the womb. 

Witness lo every conflict here ; 

Nor wilt thou leave me at tlie tomb, 

Before thy bar I must appear. 

The moment comes, the only one 

Of all my time to be foretold ; 

Though when, and where, and how. 

Of all the race of man unfold. 

That moment comes when strength must fiii 

When health, and hope, and comfort flown, 

1 must (^o down into the vale. 

And shade of death with thee alonp. 
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Alone with thee ; in that dread strife, 
Uphold me through mine agony; 
And gently be this dying life 
Exchanged for immortality. 

Then when the imbodied spirit lands 
Where flesh and blood have never trod ; 
And ill the unveiled presence stands 
Of thee, my Saviour and my Grod, 

Be mine eternal portion this, 
Since thou wert always here with me ; 
That I may view thy face in bliss, 
And be for evermore with thee. 

Montgomery 



MAGDALENE'S HYMN. 

FROM "the city OP THE PLAGUE." 

The air of death breathes through our souls, 

The dead all round us lie ; 
By day and night the death-bell tolls. 

And says, " Prepare to die." 

The face that in the morning sun 

We thought so wond*rous fair. 
Hath faded, ere his course was run. 

Beneath its golden hair. 

1 see the old man in his grave. 

With thin locks silvery-grey ; 
I see the child's bright tresses wave 

In the cold breath of clay. 

The loving ones we loved the best. 

Like music, all are gone ! 
And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 

Their monumental stone. 

But not when the death-prayer is said, 

The life of life departs ; 
The body in the grave is laid, 

Its beauty in our hearts. 

At holy midnight voices sweet, 
Like fragrance fill the room : 
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And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 
Come bri^t'ning from the tomb. 

We know who sends the risions brig^ 

From whose dear side ther came ! 
— ^We veil our eyes before the light. 

We bless our Saviour's name ! 

This frame of dust, this feeble breath. 

The Plague may soon destroy ; 
We think on Thee, and feel in death, 

A deep and awful joy. 

Dim is the light of vanish'd years. 

In glory yet to come ; 
O idle grief ! O foolish tears ! 

When Jesus calls us home. 

Like children for some bauble fair 

That weep themselves to rest ; 
We part with life — awake ! and there 

The jewel in our breast ! W i lso n . 



THE CRUSADER'S SONG. 

Forget the land which gave ye birth, 
Forget the womb which bore ye ; — 

Forget each much loved spot of earth. 
Forget each dream of glory. 

Forget the friends that by your side 
Stood firm as rocks unbroken ; — 

Forget the late a£Banced bride. 
And every dear love-token. — 

Forget the hope that in each breast 
Glowed like a smouldered ember ; 

But still the Holy Sepulchre, 
Remember ! Oh Remember ! 

Remember all the vows yeVe sworn 
At holy Becket's altar ; — 

Remember all the ills ye've borne, 
And scorned to shrink or faulter. 

Remember every laureVd field, 

Which saw the crescent waving ; — 

Remember when compeird to yield, 
Uncounted numbers braving. 
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Remember these, remember too 

The cause ye strive for ever ; 
The cross ! the Holy Sepulchre ! 

Forget, forget them never. 

By him who in that sepulchre 

Was laid in Death's cold keeping ; — 

By her who bore, who reared him, her 
Who by that Cross sat weeping. 

By those whose blood so oft has cried 

Revenge for souls unshriven I 
By those whose sacred precepts guide 

The path to yonder Heaven. 

From youth to age, from morn to eve, 

From Spring-tide to December ; 
The Holy Sepulchre of Christ, 

Remember! Oh Remember! Henry Neele. 



VICTORY. 

How gloriously the festive bells resound ! 
Pealing their gladness thro' the azure night. 
As though the triumph of ten thousand hearts 
In full-voiced chonis shook the starrv air, 
And made it joyous music ! Now they swell 
Aloft, in one tempestuous wave of sound. 
Then, faintly die, like war-notes on the wind, 
Then on again ! with an ecstatic rOar, 
Thrilling the empire with a brave delight. 

England hath laid her sceptre on the deep. 
And with her thunder, chased her ocean-foes 
Like leaves before the breathing of a blast! 
England hath rear'd her banners on the plain 
Of battle, Victory waved them, and the world 
Again shall echo with her haughty name. 
And hence, a stormy rapture shakes the isle ; 
Hence the loud music of her hollow fanes. 
Whether in cities emulously tower'd 

Among the skies, or in lone hamlets seen, 

Still pouring out the language of the land; 
With all those pageantries, and fiery pomps 
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That hang and glitter from her window 'd pile*. 
Emblazed wiib mottoes and uiuniphal scenes. 

Not one to whom the name of country clings 
With spiling Tondness, but this hour adores. 
The old men feel the sunshine o! Tar ^outb 
Returning, fresh as when the hero glow'd. 
The young,-— lip, eje, and daring heart, are atirr*d ; 
Their very blood seems rippled with delight. 
So deep the fulness of this warlike joy. 
Yea hollow cheeks of Sadness, and the brows 
Of Poverty, and lean-faced Want itself. 
Forget their nature in a share of fame ! 

MoSTGOMEHl'i Satan. 



DEATH OP POIIPEV. 

Not when his golden eagles flew 

In sun-bright splendour o*er him, 
When he " Cflme, and saw, and overthlffi*," 

And kings bent down before bim, — 
Not in his regal hour of pride. 
When his navies darken'd Egypt's tide. 

To fame and conquest bore him, 

Did ever Pompey's laurel'd brow 

To one fond heart seem bright as now < 

When a Monarch — ay, almost a God 

Rome's fickle legions crown'd him : 
When nations waited on his nod. 

And myriads throng'd around him ; 

Cornelia sate beside his throne, 

His fame, wealth, honours, all her own, 

Her's the sole chains that bound him, 
But never did her lips avow 
Such deep devoted love as now ! 
Forlorn, deserted, and betrayed. 

An esile on the wave ; 
Doom'd of the satraps he had made 

Life's paltry boon to crave ; 
Of wealth, fame, power, even hope bereft. 
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Scorned by his summer friends and left 

No refuge but the grave, 

What raised his soul his fate above? — 
What, but Cornelia's changeless love ! 

She looks upon Pelugium's strand, 
Fierce hosts are hurrying there ; 

And she numbers each succeeding band, 
With a wild and troubled air. 

Proud ships are dancing in the bay ; 

" Is it their homage thus they pay," 
She asks, *' or but a snare, 

A dark device of Ceesar's hate. 

To seal my royal Pompey's fate V 

A bark comes tilting thro' the spray, 

To bear him to the shore ; 
One kiss — and then away, away ! 

One word — and all is o'er ! 
Vain her entreaties, vainer now, 
The bodings wild that cloud the brow 

Her lips may press no more ; 
Bright prows are stirring in the bay ; 
The die is cast away, away ! 

A shriek is on the noontide wave, 
Despairing loud, and shrill ; 

Oh that her love had power to save 
The blood they rush to spill ! 

It may not be ; — he looks his last ; 

One moment and the struggle's past. 
Even now his heart grows chill ; — 

He draws his mantle o'er his eyes, 

And as he Uved great Pompey dies. 

And shouts of triumph rend the air. 
From the slaves who mark his fall ; 

But the voice of Cornelia's deep despair 
Is heard above them all ! 

'Tis the requiem wild of woman's love ; 

The cry of blood to heaven above ; 
May vengeance note the call ! 

And yon dastard traitor's cheeks grow pale 

At the dooming tones of that fearful wail. 
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'Tis eve : those savage shouts are o'er. 

That shriek hath died away; 
And far from Egypt's fatal siiore, 

Her bark pursues its way ; 
What is to her t!ie fitful breeze, 
The conflict stern of skies and seas, 

To the calm of yonder bay ? — 
She'd rather seek the whirlpool's breast 
Than on its blood-stained waters rest t 
What recks it where the casket lies, 

When the gem it shrined is gone, 

Who bids the funeral pile arise 

When the deathless soul is flown ? 
And yet may honours, duly paid. 
Truth's tears appease a warrior's shade, 

For a martyr's wrongs atone ; 

FaU'n chief! those offerings — half divine — 
That incense of the heart is thine I 
Though of all the miniona of thy power, 

Who once meet homage paid thee. 
Who fawned on thee in fortune's hour, 

And when it waned betrayed thee, — 
Not one court parasite is near 
To mourn above the bloody bier. 

Where traitor hands have layed thee, 
Two humbler friends with duteous love, 
Now bend thy mangled form above. 
And, gathering from a gasping wave 

The relics of a bark. 
Wreck 'd like the glories of the brave. 

When fortune's clouds grow dark ; 

They spread them for thy funeral pile 

Then breathing vengeance deep the while,- 

Kindle the glowing spark ; 

And flames as bright as truth arise. 
To grace great Pompey's obsequies ! 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

Oh ! weep not, mother, though thy child 

Too soon from thee must part ; 
Oh ! let not useless sorrow break 

Thy fond — thy doting heart ! 
I have no fear, no dread of death 

Nor shrink from its cold sleep ; 
I know no terror— feel no pain 

But when I see thee weep. 

Although but few have been my years, 

Which now are closing fast, 
I feel no wish to tarry here. 

Nor sigh for what, is past, 
I leave this weary world of woe, 

More lasting joys to reap ; 
Then wherefore grieve to lose thy child, — 

Oh, wherefore, mother weep ? 

To leave thee, whom I ever loved — 

To say farewell to thee, — 
To meet thy last fond gaze, — ^to hear 

Thy fervent prayer for me. 
Would move my dying heart, and to 

My ebbing soul sink deep ; 
Yet could I patiently bear this. 

But cannot see thee weep. 

Then weep not, mother, though thy child 

Too soon from thee must part ; 
Oh, let not useless sorrow break 

Thy fond — thy doting heart ! 
E*n now I feel the chill of death, — 

I strive to breathe *tis vain ! 

Oh, mother I — one embrace ! — I die I — 

We part to meet again ! 



SCENE OF MISERY. 



A dreadful winter came, each day severe. 
Misty when mild, and icy cold when clear ; 
And still the humble dealer took his load, 
Returning slow, and shivVing on the road : 
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The lady, still relentless, saw him come, 

And said, ' I wonder, has the wretch a home ?' 

' A hut! a hovel!' — ' Then his fate appears 

To suit his crime.' — ' Yea, lady, not his years ; 

No ! nor his sufferings, nor that form decayed ;* — 

' Well ! let the parish give its paupers aid ; 

You must the vileness of his acts allow;' — 

' And you, dear lady, that he feels it now :' 

' When such dissemblers on their deeds reflect. 

Can they the pity they refused expect ' 

He that doth evil, evil shall he dread I' — 

' The Buow," <]uoth Susan, ' falls upon his bed, — 

It blows beside the thatch — it melts upon his head ; ' — 

' Tis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to feel ; ' — 

' Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal : 

Through his bare dress appeam his shrivell'd skin. 

And ill he fares without, and worse within : 

With that weak body, lame, diseased, and alow. 

What cold, pain, peril, must the aufferer know !' 

' Think on his crime.' — ' Yes, sure, 'twas very wrong ; 

But look (God bless him !) how he gropes along!' 

' Brought me to shame,' — ' Oh ! Yes, I know it all — 

What cutting blast! and he can scarcely crawl ; 

He freezes as he moves — he dies ! if he should fall : 

With cruel fierceness drives this icy sleel,^ 

And must a Christian perish in the street, 

!n sight of Christians ?— There 1 at last he lies ; 

Nor unsupported can he ever rise ; 

He cannot live.'—' But is he fit to die ? ' 

Here Susan softly mutter'd a reply, 

Look'd round the room — said something of its state, 

Dives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 

And then aloud — ' In pity do behold 

The man afFrighten'd, weeping, trembling, cold ; 

Oh ! how these flakes of snow their entrance win 

Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within ; 

His very heart seems frozen as he goes 

Leading that starved companion of his woes : 

He tried to pray — his lips I saw them move, 

And he so turn'd his piteous looks above ; 

But the fierce wind the willing heart opposed, 

And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery closed : 
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Poor suffering object! yes, for ease you pray'd. 
And God will hear — ^he only, Fm afraid.' 

* Peace ! Susan, peace ! pain ever follows sin ! ' 
Ah ! then, thought Susan, when will ours begin ? 

* When reached his home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire ! 
Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 

Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 
I saw the thorns beside the narrow gate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state : 
There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him rather than the blaze ; 
The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after his attempt is past. 
And I so warmly, and so purely laid, 
To sink to rest — indeed, I am afraid ! ' — 

* Know you his conduct ? ' — * Yes, indeed, I know, 
And how he wanders in the wind and snow ; 

Safe in our rooms the threatening storm we hear, 
But he feels strongly what we faintly fear ! 

* Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ;' 
Said the stern lady, * Tis in vain to feel ; 
Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.* 



Crabbe. 



PERPETUAL ADORATION. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine — 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine — 
My censer's breath the mountain airs. 
And silent thoughts my frequent prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves ; 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 
Even more than music breathes of Thee ! 

I'll seek by day some glade unknown. 
All light and silence like thy throne; 
And the pale stars shall be at night. 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 
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Thy heaven, on which 'lis bltgs to iook, 

Shall be my pure and shining book. 

Where 1 shall read in words of flame. 

The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I'll read thy anger in the rack, 

That clouds awhile the day-beams track l 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through. 

There's nothing bright above, below. 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glot 

But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity ! 

There's nothing dark below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love, 

And meekly wait the moment when 

Thy truth shall turn all bright again. 



^< 



n 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Yes. we shall meet again. 

When this world's strife is over ; 
And where comes not care or pain, 

A brighter Land discover. 
I will not think, in lasting night, 

Earth's love and friendship dies. 
It lives again serenely bright, 
■ In worlds beyond the skies. 
I will not think the grave hath power 

To dim this heart's undying love, — 
Oh ! may I still in death's dark hour, 

Its lasting fondness prove. 
Immortal sure some feelings are ; — 

Oh ! not of earth the pure devotion, 
Which Uvea in one fond earthly care, 

And that — pure Friendship's soft emotio 
For brightest ihia wide world appears, 

When far each selfish care is diiven ; 

ift Pity! dry not yet thy tears — 

Tbey make dark earth TesemWeViea.Nen- 
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For other's weal, for other's woe. 
Let me have smiles and tears to give . 

And all my busy cares bestow, 
In some fond trusting heart to live. 

And let a voice be murmuring near, 
When other sounds are faint and low ; 

And whisper softly in my ear, 
When death's chill dews are on my brow- 

'' Yes, we shall meet again 

When this world's strife is over; 

And where comes not care nor paiu, 
A better land discover." 



THE LAST LAY OF THE MINSTREL. 

Sweet lyre ! say, why forsaken ? 

Why sleeps that melting strain ? 
When will thy soul awaken 

With sounds so sweet again ? 
Thy chords have gently warbled 

The modest shepherd's name ; 
And proudly have they echoed 

The haughty warrior's fame. 

Sweet lyre ! from thee oft has flowV 

The gay, the sprightly air ; 
Thou hast also sadly told 

Of sorrow and despair ; 
When with sacred praise inspired. 

Thy theme has soared on high, 
The list'ning crowds admired. 

And thought an angel nigh. 

Now, forgotten and unstrung. 

Thy numbers die away ; 
That soft strain so lately sung, 

Was thy last, thy parting lay. 
Let the mournful tear be shed, 

Thy fame will soon expire ; 
For the minstrel's soul has fled, 

He strikes an Angel's lyre. E. 



[ 
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THE FATE OF THE FRIENDLESS. 

TAy life is like the summer rose, 

Tliat opens tu \he morning sky: 
But ere the shadea of evening close. 

Is scattered on the ground to die; 
Yet on that rose's humble bed, 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if it wept such waste lo aee — ■ 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 
My life is like the autumn leaf, 

That trembles in the moon's ya]e ray ; 
Its hold is frail, Its date is brief, 

Re.'itless, and soon to pa^s away ; 
Yet ere that leaf shall fail and fade. 
The parent tree shall mouvn its Hhade; 
The winds bewail the leaflesa Iree, — 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 
My life is like the prints which feet 

Have left on Tempe's desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat. 

All traee will vanish from the sand; 
Yet, as if grieving to efface, 
All vestige of the human race. 
On that lone ahore loud moans the sea — 
But none, alas ! shall mourn for me. 



4 



THE ISLES OF GREECE. 



The Isles of Greece ! the Isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace — 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 
Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
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To sounds which echo further west, 
Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest." 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persian's grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow, 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sunset, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must WE but weep o'er days more blest? 

Must we but blush ? Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylee ! 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ;• -the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head, — 
But one arise— <^e come, we come !" 
Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
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Leare battks to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call 

How answers each bold bacchanal ! 
You have the Pyrrhic dance aa yet. 

Where ia the Pyrrhic phalanit gone? 
Of two such lessons why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus ga»e — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine ; 

He served — but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's beat and bravest friend 1 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh 1 that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 
Fill high the bowl with Samian wine. 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 

They have a king who buys and sells ; 
la native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells i 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 
Would break your shield, however liroad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our Vilnius dance beneath tha-^hadi 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 
My own the burning teat-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 



J 
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Place me on Sunium's marbled steep — 
Where nothing save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing, and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! Btron. 



THE IVY. 



Dost thou not love, in the season of Spring, 

To twine thee a flowery wreath. 
And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 

Its shade on the grass beneath ? 
Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem ; 
Oh ! dost thou not love to look on them ? 

And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 

And summer has just begun, 
When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 

Where glist'ning waters run, 
To see by that gentle and peaceful beam. 
The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 

And oh ! in a lovely autumnal day. 
When leaves are changing before thee, 

Do not nature's charms, as they slowly decay. 
Shed their own mild influence o'er thee ? 

And hast thou not felt, as thou stood'st to gaze, 

The touching lesson the scene displays ? 

It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 

And it has been thus with me ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 

As they never more can be : 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 

Hast thou seen, in winter's stormiest day, 

The ti*unk of a blighted oak. 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay. 

Beneath time's resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant Ivy had grown. 
And wreath 'd it with verdure no longer its own. 
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Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and Hmn, 

As 1, at thy yeara, might do, 
Paiis'd carelessly by, nor turned again 

That scathed wreck to view : 
But now I can draw from that mould'ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 
O smile not ! nor thiak it a worthless thing. 

If it be with instruction fraught ; 
Tliat which will closest and longest cling. 

Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should ought be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves tiot the dead ? 
Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 

Who giveth, upbraiding not. 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 

And his love be unforgot; 
And thy GofJ, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee ! 

BtLlSAKD B 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

A Motker'i love — how sweet the name 

What is a mother's love ? 
— A noble, pure, and lender flame. 

Enkindled from above ; 
To bless a heart of earthly mould ; 
The warmest love that can grow cold ; 

This is a mother's love. 
To bring a helpless babe to light. 

Then, while it lies forlorn. 
To gaze upon Ihat dearest sight, 

And feel herself new-born ; 
In its existence lose her own. 
And live and breathe in it alonp; 

This is a mother's love. 
Its weakness in her arms to bear ; 

To cherish on her breast. 
Feed it from love's own fount liu there. 

And lull it there to rest ; 
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Then while it slumbers watch its breathy 
As if to guard from instant death ; 
This is a mother's love. 

To mark its growth from day to day. 
Its opening charms admire, 

Catch from its eye the earliest ray 
Of intellectual fire ; 

To smile and listen while it talks. 

And lend a finger when it walks ; 
This is a mother's love. 

And can a mother's love grow cold ? 

Can she forget her boy ? 
His pleading innocence behold, 

Nor weep for grief — for joy ? 
A mother may forget her child,. 
While wolves devour it on the wild ; 

— Is this a mother's love ? 

Ten thousand voices answer " No ! *' 
Ye clasp your babes and kiss ; 

Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o'erflow : 
Yet, ah ! remember this ; 

The infant, reared alone for earth, 

May live, may die, — to curse his birth ; 
— Is this a mother's love ? 

A parent's heart may prove a snare ; 

The child she loves so well, 
Her hand may lead, with gentlest care, 

Down the smooth road to hell ; 
Nourish its frame, — destroy its mind ; 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 

Ev'n with a mother's love. 

Blest infant ! whom his mother taught 

Early to seek the Lord, 
And pour'd upon his dawning thought 

The day-spring of the word ; 
This was the lesson to her son. 
— ^Time is eternity begun : 

Behold that mother's love. 

Blest mother ! who in wisdom's path. 
By her own parent trod. 
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Thus tauglit her son to flee the wralh, 

And know ihe fear of God : 
Ah ! youth, like him enjoy your prime. 
Begin Eternity in time. 

Taught by that molher'a love. 
That mother's love ? — how sweet the na 

What was that motlier's love? 
- The noblest, purest, tenderest flame. 

That kindles from above 
Within a heart of earthly mould. 
As much of heaven as heart can hold, 
Nor through eternity grows cold ; 

This was that mother's love. i' 



THE GEVSER. 

Hark! from yon cauldron-cave, the battle-sound 
Of fire and water warring under ground ; 
Rack'd on the wheels of an ebuliient tide. 
Here might some spirit, fall'n from bliss abide. 
Such fitful wailings of intense despair, 
Such emanating splendours fill the air. 

He comes, he comes; the infuriate Geyser springs 

Up to the firmament on vapoury wings ; 
With breathless awe the mountmg glory view ; 
White whirling clouds his steep ascent pursue. 
But lo 1 a glimpse ; — refulgent to the gale. 
He starts all naked through his riven veil ; 
A fountain column, terrible and bright, 
A living, breathing, moving form of light : 
From central earth to heaven's meridian thrown, 
The mighty apparition towers alone ; 
Rising, as though for ever he could rise. 
Storm and resume his palace in the skies. 
All foam, and turbulence, and wrath below; 
Around him beams the reconciling bow; 
Signal of peace, whose radiajit girdle binds, 
('Till nature's doom,) the waters and the winds ; 
While mist and spray, condensed to sudden dews, 
The air illumine with celestial hues, 
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As if the bounteous sun were raining down 

The richest gems of his imperial crown. 

In vain the spirit wrestles to break free. 

Foot-bound to fathomless captivity ; 

A power unseen, by sympathetic spell 

For ever working, — ^to his flinty cell. 

Recalls him from the ramparts of the spheres ; 

He yields, collapses, lessens, disappears ; 

Darkness receives him in her vague abyss, 

Around whose verge light froth and bubbles hiss. 

While the low murmurs of the refulgent tide 

Far into subterranean silence glide, 

The eye still gazing down the dread profound. 

When the bent ear hath wholly lost the sound. 

But is he slain and sepulchred ? Again 

The deathless giant sallies from his den, 

Scales with recruited strength the ethereal walls. 

Struggles afresh for liberty, — and falls. 

Yes, and for liberty the fight renew'd, 

By day, by night, undaunted, unsubdued. 

He shall maintain, 'till Iceland's solid base 

Fail, and the mountains vanish from its face. 

MONTOOMERT. 



*■ » 



SATAN. 

Prince of the fall'n ! Around thee sweep 

The billows of the burning deep ; 

Above thee low*rs the sullen fire ; 

Beneath thee bursts the flaming spire ; 
And on thy sleepless vision rise 
Hell's living clouds of agonies. 

But thou dost like a mountain stand, 

The spear un-lifted in thy hand : 

Thy gorgeous eye — a comet shorn, — 

Calm into utter darkness borne. 

A naked giant, stern, sublime, 
Arm'd in despair, and scorning Time. 

On thy currd lip is throned disdain. 
That may revenge, but not complain : 



r 
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Thy mighty i^heek is firm, tlio' pale ; 
There smole llie blast of fiery hail ! 

Yet wan, wild beauty lingers there, 
The wreck of an archangel's sjihere. 
Thy forehead wears no diadem. 
Thy King h in thy eyeball's beam. 
Thy form is grandeur unsubdued. 
Sole chief of Hell's dark multitude. 

Thou prison'd, ruin'd, unforgiven! 
Yet fit to master all — but Heaven. ( 



HYMN OF THE CAPTIVE JLWS. 

God of the Thunder ! from whose cloudy seat 

The fiery winds of Desolation flow : 
Father of vengeance ! that with purple feet, 

Like a full wine-press, treads the world below : 
The embattled armies wait thy sign to slay, 
Nof springs the beast of havoc on his prey, 
Nor withering Famine walks his blasted way. 
Till thou the guilty land hast sealed for woe. 

Gnd of the Rainbow ! at whose gracious sign 

The billows of the ptoud their rage suppress ; 
Father of Mercies ! at one word of ihine 

An Eden blooms irt the waste wilderness 1 
And fountains sparkle in the arid sands. 
And timbrels ring in maiden's glancing hands. 
And marble cities crown the Itiughing lands, 
And pillared temples rise thy name to bless. 

O'er Judah's land thy thunders broke, O Lord, 

The chariots rattled o'er her sunken gate ; 
Her sons were wasted by the Assyrian sword, 

Even her foes wept to see her fallen state 
And heaps her ivory palaces became. 
Her princes wore the captive's garb of shame, 
Her temple sank amid the smouldering flarr 

For thou didst ride the tempest cloud of 
O'er Judah'a land thy rainbow. Lord, shall 

And the sad city lift her crownlesa heat) 
t)3 
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And songs shall wake, and dancing footsteps gleam, 

"Where broods o'er fallen streets the silence of the dead. 
The sun shall shine on Salem's gilded towers, 
On Carmers side our maidens cull the flowers. 
To deck, at blushing eve, their bridal bowers, 
And angel feet the glittering Sion tread. 

Thy vengeance gave us to the stranger's hand, 

And Abraham's children were led forth for slaves ; 
With fettered steps we left our pleasant land. 

Envying our fathers in their peaceful graves. 
The stranger's bread with bitter tears we steep. 
And when our weary eyes should sink to sleep, 
*Neath the mute midnight we steal forth to weep. 
Where the pale willows shade Euphrates' waves. 

The born in sorrow shall bring forth in joy ; 

Thy mercy, Lord, shall lead thy children home ; 
He that went forth a tender yearling boy, 

Yet, ere he die, to Salem's streets shall come. 
And Canaan's vines for us their fruit shall bear. 
And Hermon's bees their honied stores prepare, 
And we shall kneel again in thankful prayer 

Where, o'er the cherub-seated God, full-blazed th' irra- 
diate dome. MiLMAN. 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 



Our bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the centinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track : 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers that welcomed me back. 



I^" 
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1 flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In lire's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore, 

From my liome and my weeping friends never to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er. 

And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 
' Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn ;' — 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay. 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in mv dreaming ear melted away. 
Cam 



THE MORNING OF LIFE. 



In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown. 

And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin. 
When we live in a bright beaming world of our own. 

And the light that surrounds us is all from within ; 
Oh ! 'tis not, believe me, in that happy time 

We can love, as in hours of less transport we may, 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, 'tis the gay sunny prime, 

But afTection is warmest when these fade away. 
When we see the first charm of our youth passes by, 

Like a leaf on the stream that will never return ; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure so high. 

Now tastes of the olher, the dark-flowing urn ; 
Then, then, is the moment affection can sway. 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew ; 
Love nursed among pleasures is faithless as Ihey, 

But the love bom of sorrow, like sorrow is true ! 
In climes full of sunshine, though splendid their dyes. 

Vet faint is the odour th' flowers sbed about; 
Tis the clouds and the mist of our own weeping skies, 

That call their full spirit of fragrancy out. 
So the wild glow of passion may kindle from mirth. 

But 'tis only in grief true affection appears ; 
To the magic of smiles it may first owe its birth. 

But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out-by tears ! 

MoORE. 
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THE AFFECTIONATE HEART. 

Let the great man, his treasures possessing. 

Pomp and splendour for ever attend ; 
I prize not the shadowy blessing, 

I ask the aifectionate friend. 

Tho' foibles may sometimes overtake him, 

His footsteps from wisdom depart ; 
Yet my spirit shall never forsake him, 

If he own an affectionate heart. 

Affection ! thou soother of care, 

Without thee, unfriended we rove ; 
Thou canst make e'en the desert look fair. 

And thy voice is the voice of the dove. 

Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 

And the storms of mortality's state ; 
What shall lull the afflicted to rest, 

But the joys that on sympathy wait ? 

What is fame, bidding envy defiance, 

The idol and bane of mankind ; 
What is wit, what is learning and science. 

To the heart that is stedfast and kind ? 

Even genius may weaiy the sight. 

By too fierce and too constant a blaze ; 

But Affection, mild planet of night ! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 

It shall thrive when the flattering forms 

Which encircle creation decay ; 
It shall live mid the wide wasting storms. 

That bear all undistinguished away. 

When time at the end of his race 

Shall expire with expiring mankmd ; 
It shall stand on its permanent base, — 

It shall last till the last wreck of mind. 

Mrs. Cottle. 
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NATURE'S MTSIC. 

Nay, tell me not ofiordly h^ls 1 

My minstrels are the trees ; 
The moss and the rock are my tapestried walls, 

Earth's sounds my symphonies. 
There's music sweeter to my soul. 

In the weed by the wjlJ wind fanned ; 
In the heave of the surge, than ever stole 

From mortal minstrel's hand. 
There's mighty music in the roar 

Of the oaks on the mountain's side ; 
When the whirlwind bursts on their ToreheadB hoar. 

And the lightning flashes wide. 
There's music in the city's hum, 

Heard in the noontide glare ; 
When its thousand mingling voices corae 

On the breast of the sultry air. 

There's music in the forest stream. 

As it plays througfc the deep ravine ; 
Where never Summer's breath or beam 

Has pierced its woodland screen. 
There's music in the thundering sweep 

Of the mountain waterfall; 
As its torrents struggle, and foam, and leap, 

From the brow of its marble wall. 
There's music in the dawning morn. 

Ere the lark his pinion dries 
In the rush of the breeze, through the dewy corn, 

Through the garden's perfumed dyes. 

There's music in the twilight cloud, 

As the clanging wild swans spring; 
As homeward the screaming ravens crowd, 

Like squadrons on the wing. 
There's music in the depths of night, 

When the world is still and dim ; 
And the stars flame out in their pomp of 

Like thrones of the Cherubim. 



"J 
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THE DROUGHT. 



What strange, what fearful thing hath come to pass? 
The ground is iron and the heavens are brass ; 
Man on the withering harvests casts his eye, 
" Give me your fruits in season, or 1 die ;" 
The timely Fruits implore iheir parent Earth, 
" Where is thy strength to bring us forth to birth ? " 
The Earth, all prostrate, to the Clouds complains, 
" Send to my heart your fertilizing rains ;" 
The Clouds invoke the Heavens, — Collect, dispense 
Through us your quickening, healing influence ;" 
The Heavens to Him that made them raise their moan, 
" Command thy blessing and it shall be done ; " 
Tlie Lord is in his temple; — hush'd and still, 
The suppliant Universe awaits his will. 

He speaks ; and to the clouds the Heavens dispense. 
With lightning speed, their genial influence; 
The gathering, breaking Clouds pour down thetr rains. 
Earth drinks the bliss through all her eager veins ; 
From teeming furrows start the Fruits to birth, 
And shake their treasures on the lap of Earth ; 
Man aces the harvests grow beneath his eye, 
Turns and looks up with rapture to the sky: i 

All that have breath and being now rejoice, 
All Nature's voices blend in one great voice, 
" Glory to God, who thus Himself makes known ! " 
— When shall all tongues confess Him God alone ? 

Lord, as the rain comes down from Heaven ; — the 
Which waters Earth, nor thence returns in vain ; 
But makes the tree to bud, the grass to spring, 
And feeds and gladdens every living thing; 
So may thy word upon a world destroy'd. 
Come down in blessmg and return not void ; 
So may it come in universal showers, 
And fill Earth's dreariest wilderness with flowen;, 
— With flowers of promise fill the world, within 
Men's heart laid waste and desolate by sin ; 
Where thorns and thistles curse the infested ground, \ 
Let the rich fruits of righteousness abound : 
And trees of life for ever fresh and green, 
Flourish where trees of death alone have been ; 



READING OH RECITATION. 3 

Let Truth look down from Heaven, Hope soar above. 

Justice and Mercy kiss. Faith work by Love; 

Nations new-boin their fathers' idols spurn ; 

The Ransom 'd of the Lord with songs return ; 

Heralds the year of Jubilee proclaim ; 

Bow every knee at the Redeemer's name ; 

O'er lands with darkness, thraldom, guilt o'erepread. 

In light, joy, freedom, be the Spirit shed ; 

Speak thou the word ; to Satan's power say " Cease," 

But to a world of pardon "d sinners " Peace," 

— Thus in thy grace, Lord God, Thyself make known. 

Then shall all tongues confess thee God ahne. 



MONCONTOUR. 

MamwVor* in Pojlou. bnncFD Ibe Hufrufpofa unclar Admrrml Coligqy- conLeadinr fnr 
(he eojoyipcal gf irliElixia liberty, and the KiiiB'i vtny. under the ihike at Aojav, 

Oh ! weep for Moncontour. Oh ! vfeep for the hour 

When the children of darkness and evil had power ; 

When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 

On the bosoms that bled for their rights and (heir God. 

Oh \ weep for Moncontour. Oh ! weep for the slain 

Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain. 

Oh! weep for the living, who linger to hear 

The renegade's shame, or the exile's despair. 

One look, one last look, to the cots and the towers, 

To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers. 

To the clmrch where the bones of our fathers decayed. 

Where we fondly had deemed that our own showid be laid. 

Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate home. 

To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 

To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 

To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades. 

To the song of thy youths, und the dance of thy n; 

To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees, 

And the long waving hue of the blue Pyrenees 
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Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the hulls of the free and the brave ; — 

Our hearths we abandon ; — our lands we rcsigo ; 

But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine, 

Macaclay. 



I 
I 



MARMION'S FLIGHT FROM TANTALLON CASTLE. 

Not far advanced was morning's day 
When Marmion did hia troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride. 
He had safe conduct for his band. 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The train from out the castle drew 
But MarmioQ Etopp'd to bid adieu ! — 

" Though something 1 might plain," he said, 

" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 

Sent hither by your king's behest. 

While in Tantallon'a towers 1 staid ; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand," 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak. 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 

" My manors, balls, and bowers, shall still 

Be open at my sovereign's will ; 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my king's alone. 

From turret to foundation stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp," — 
Burn'd Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire. 
And shook his very frame for ire. 

And — " This to me ! " he said, — 
" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head 1 
And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message boar. 
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Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate ; 
And Douglas, more I tell ihee here. 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon yojt Lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee thou'rt defied '. 
And if thou said'sl 1 am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !" 

On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 
Fierce he broke forth : — " And dareat thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his Itall ? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no I 
Up draw-bridge, grooms — what, Warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall." 

Lord Marmion turn'd, — well was his need, 
And daah'd the rowels in his steed, 
like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars descending razed bis plume. 

The steed along the draw-bridge fliea 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim : 
And when Lord Marmion reach'd his band, 
He halts and turns with clenched hand. 
And shout of loud defiance pours. 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
" Horse ! horse ! " the Douglas cried, " and chase 
But soon he rein'd his fury's pace ; 
" A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood. 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
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Tis pity of him too," he cried, 

<< Bold can he speak and fairly ride : 

I warrant him a warrior tried." 

With this his mandate he recalls. 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. Sir. W. Scott. 



THE DESCENT OF BRAMA. 

But hark ! as bow'd to earth the Bramin kneels, 
From heavenly climes propitious thunder peals ! 
Of India's fate her guardian spirits tell. 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell. 
And solemn sounds, that awe the listening mind, 
Roll on the azure paths of every wind. 

*^ Foes of mankind ! (her guardian spirits say) 
Revolving ages bring the bitter day, 
When Heaven's unerring arm, shall fall on you. 
And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew ; 
Nine times have Brama's wheels of lightning huri'd 
His awful presence o'er the prostrate world ;♦ 
Nine times hath guilt, through all his giant frame. 
Convulsive trembled as the Mighty came ; 

Nine times hath suffering mercy spared in vain 

But Heaven shall burst her starry gates again ! 
He comes ! dread Brama shakes the sunless sky 
With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on high ! 
Heaven's fiery horse beneath his warrior form. 
Paws the light cloud and gallops on the storm ! 
Wide waves his flickering sword, his bright arms glow 
Like summer suns, and light the world below ! 
Earth, and her trembling isles in Ocean's bed 
Are shook ; and Nature rocks beneath his tread ! 
To pour redress on India's injured realm, 
The oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm, 
To chase destruction from her plunder'd shore. 
With arts and arms that triumph'd once before, 

* The Hindoos believe that Brama has descended to earth nine times 
in various forms, and that he will appear again as a warrior on a white 
horse, to cut off all incorrigible offenders. 
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The tenth Avatar" comes! at Heaven's 
Shall Seriswattee+ wave her hallow'tl wand ! 
And Camdeol bright and Ganesa^ sublime, 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious cltme. 
Come, Heavenly powers ! primeval peace restore I 
Love ! — Mercy ! — Wisdom ! — Rule for evermore 1" 



Oh ! lives there Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 

One hapless dark Idolater of chance. 

Content to feed with pleasures uarelined. 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 

Who mouldering earthward 'reft of every trust, 

In joyless union wedded to the dust. 

Could all his parting enei^y dismiss, 

And call this barren world sufEcient bliss ? — 

Here, live, alas ! of Heaven-directed mien, 

Of cultivated soul and eye serene. 

Who hail thee man, the pilgrim of a day. 

Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay I 

Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower. 

Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower; 

A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 

Whose mortal life and momentary tire. 

Lights to the grave his chance created forto, 

As ocean wrecks illuminate the storm ; 

And when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er, 

To night and silence sink for evermore ! 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world, and demigods of fame? 
Is this your triumph, — this your proud applause. 
Children of Truth and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath science search'd on weary wing 
By shore and sea — each mute and living thing? 
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Launch "d with Iberia's pilot from the ateep, 

To worlds uiikDOwn and isles beyond the deep 

Or round the cope her living chariot driven. 

And wheel'd in triumph through the signs of Heaven 

Oh ! Btar-eyed science hast thou wandered llieri 

To waft U8 buck the message of despair ? 

Then bind the palm, thy suge's brow to suit. 

Of blasted leaf and death distilling fruit ! 

Ah me ! the laurel'd leaf that murder rears, 

Blood nursed and water'd by the widow's tears, 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves the night-ahade round the sceptic's head. 

What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain' 

I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope remain ! 

But if the warring winds of Nature's strife, m 

Be all the faithless charter of my life, J 

If chance awaked inexorable power ! fl 

This frail and feverish being of an hour, ~l 

Doom'd o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep, 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep, 

To know delight but by her parting smile, 

And toil, and wish, and weep, a little while; 

Then melt, ye elements, that form'd in rain 

This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom ; 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb 1 

Truth, ever lovely since the world began. 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man 

How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing virtue pillow'd on the heart 1 
Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder roli'd. 
And that were true which Nature never told ; 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field ; 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is reveal'd ! 
Oh < let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But sad as angels for the good man's sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 
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THE FOLLV OF WAR. 



Hark ! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath .^ 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
TyranU and tyrants' slaves? — ^The fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to rock, 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands. 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all that glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon. 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For, in this morn, three potent nations meet 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory I 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain 
Are met — as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain, 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot — Ambition's honoured fools ! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to trace their way 
With human hearts — to what ? — a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway, 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 

Byron. 
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THE MARTYR STUDENT. 

List not Ambition's call, for she has lured 
To death her tens of thousands, and her voice, 
Though sweet as the old siren's, is as false ! 
Won by her blandishments, the warrior seeks 
The battle-field, where red Destruction waves 
O'er the wide plain his banner, trampling down 
The dying and the dead ;— on Ocean's wave. 
Braving the storm — the dark lee-shore — ^the figbt-^ 
The seaman follows her, to fall, at last, 
In Victory's gory arms. To Learning's sons 
She promises the proud degree, the praise 
Of academic senates, and a name 
That Fame, on her imperishable scroll. 
Shall deeply 'grave. O there was one who heard 
Her fatal promptings, whom the Muses mourn. 
And Genius yet deplores ! In studious cell 
Immured, he trimm'd his solitary lamp ; 
And morn, unmark'd, upon his pallid cheek 
Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 
Reluctant closed, and sleep around his couch 
Strew'd her despised poppies. Day wiiji night 
Mingled insensibly — and night with day ; 
In loveliest change the seasons came — and pass'd — 
Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 
Wander'd the lark-= — the merry birds beneath 
Pour'd their sweet woodland poetry — the streams 
Sent up their eloquent voices — all was joy, 
And in the breeze was life. Then summer gemm'd 
The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn, as seen 
In heaven the countless clustering stars. By day 
The grateful peasant pour'd his song — by night 
The nightingale : — he heeded not the lay 
Divine of earth or sky, the voice of streams. 
Sunshine and shadow, and the rich blue sky ; 
Nor gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 
The aching brow, relume the drooping eye. 
And fire the languid pulse. One stern pursuit, 
One master-passion mastered all ; and Death 
Smiled inly, as Consumption at his nod 
Poison'd the springs of life, and flush'd the cheek 
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With roses that bloom only o'er the grave ; 
And in that eye, which once so mildly beam'd, 
Kindled unnatural (ires! 

Yet hope auBtain'd 
His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful da.ys, and scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern conleropt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, — who loves 
To blast Hope's fairest visions, and to dash. 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
Fronn man's impatient lip, — with horrid glance 
I Mark'd the young victim, as, with fluttering step 
And beating heart, and cheek with treacherous bloom 
Suffused, he press'd where Scieuce oped the gates 
Of her high temple. 

There, beneath the guise 
Of Learning's proud professor, sat enthron'd 
The tyrant Deato : and as around the brow 
Of that ill-fated votary he wreath'd 
The crown of Victory, — silently he twined 

The cypress with the laurel -. at his foot 

Perish'd the "MAHXYa Studemt!" CrtHRiNQTOK. 
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